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SHELTER IN A STORM. 


‘And as about Jerusglem, the holy hills do it compass, 
So that no foe can come to them, to hurt that town in any case ; 
So God indeed, in time of need, his faithful people doth defend, 
Standing by them assuredly, from this time forth, world without end.” 


Orp Venston, 


Ir was on an evening late in the autumn of 1831, that the curate 
of a populous parish was requested to visit the most distant part 
of his charge, for the purpose of administering private baptism to 
adying child. Those fields and bye-roads would not have been 
a very desirable walk, alone, in that twilight, on any evening ; 
but on this one, in particular, there was no fancied cause of fear. 
The clergy of that neighbourhood had been pointed out as marks 
for insult and ruin. More than one of their houses were yet in 
flames, and their lives threatened. It was one of the three nights 
t of the tremendous riots at Bristol. It seemed a fearful thing for 
a young student, unfitted, as well by his education and habits, 
as by his holy office, for strife and contention, to venture out on 
such a night into the thickening scene of tumult; besides, he 


a Whose services were then needed was the only son of a large 
dl family—a beloved, cherished, and much honoured one—one 
. whose life and comfort were inexpressibly dear to those bound to 
1 him by peculiarly close ties. Ah! why are such golden ties 
: ever lightly broken? It wasa call of duty, and we would not 
id prevent his obeying it; yet we could not let him go alone. The 


a him; and the clasp of a loving arm, though but a weak one, 
| Strengthen. Our might, our protection, could only come from 
, above. That we well knew. Yet I have seen the frail sweet 
- peas cling together, and twist their slender tendrils about each 
: other in stormy weather, and fancied, weak as they were, they 
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sound of a friendly voice, though only a woman’s, may cheer 


gained some strength by the embrace. We felt uncertain 
Whether or not the call might be only a pretence to lead us mto 
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danger, or at least terror ; such really was the alarming state of 
the time, and to such insult the clergyman’s family had that 
morning been exposed. But we remembered Cowper’s beautiful 
reflection on one of Horace’s odes :— 
“ Sweet moralist—afloat on life’s rough sea— 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee : 
He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 
Where Duty bids, he confidently steers ; 
. Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all.” 

We left our home, rendered strangely dear to us by the uncer- 
tainty how long it might be ours, and set out on our unaccustomed 
walk. ‘The damp fogs of evening hung on the dark branches, 
and dripped heavily on our path as we entered the lane. It was 
chilly, and every moment becoming darker,—the first day of a 
fearful winter. But the absorbing feeling at that time was the 
dread of our fellow creatures ; of those whom for years we had 
hoped to attach to us; ¢hat weighed on our spirits much more 
heavily than the gloom of that most gloomy evening; a 
humihating feeling of dread in meeting an enemy in se 
fellow man you saw; a shrinking mistrust, inexpressibly painful, 
that seemed to press down the heart, so that it could not, without 
effort, lift itself up to any noble or generous sentiment. 

We crossed the open grounds in haste and fear, and descended 
into the bye road. There, in front and around a public house of 
the lowest description, were gathered a mob of quarrelsome 
women and disorderly men, discussing their new scheme of mis- 
rule, and rejoicing in their strange triumph. We were passing 
them with something like shame at the degraded situation in 
which we felt ourselves, and endeavouring to turn a deaf ear to 
their insolent remarks, which were not needed to tell us, for we felt 
how very pale we looked, when a small company of horse soldiers 
came riding down the road, and passed us in their way to the city. 
In their front were two rioters, whom they had apprehended, and 
whom we heard them peremptorily order to march on: indeed, 
every show of power was needed, for the mob seemed much disposed 
to attempt a rescue, and greeted them with such a volley of 
abusive language as made me shudder to think that my native 
tongue could contain such a fearful vocabulary. We felt that 
we trembled, and we hurried on. At every step we met new 
companies—three or four together—whose appearance and lan- 
guage gave evident proof of the way in which they had spent the 
preceding night. Some also there were who looked after us 
with an observation of pity, as if they doubted whether we 
quite deserved all the terror that we had borne, or all the 
deadlier things that they had freely prophesied we should 
yet have to bear. Again, as we came into the lanes that lay 
more open towards the city, the grey clouds of evening were 
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reddened by the light of the fires. They had been but smoul- 
dering all day, and once more we saw them spread and 
brighten ; and especially as we drew nearer toward Bristol, we 
heard the low and confused sound of a multitude of voices, like 
the angry hum of an excited swarm of bees. In the public road 
which we had now to cross was nothing but terror and dismay. 
Crowds of wretched looking people so hastening towards the city, 
as to another night of license and riot. The more decent sort—of 
whom, indeed, few ventured to appear, even at their windows— 
shewed on their pale and sad countenances marks of the fear. 
and watching which they had now borne for many hours. The 
turnpike gates were thrown open, lest the violence of the mob, 
impatient of any interruption, should break them down ; and the 
keeper stood in despair, with his arms folded, and leaning his 
beck against the gate, marvelling how long this new state 
of affairs would last. I never took such a fearful walk before ; 
Iam sure I hope never to take such an one again: yet I never 
else could have been so much struck with the contrast that the 
end of the walk presented. We turned out of the public road 
again into a quiet lane. The early winter wind had not yet 
swept off the yellow elm leaves; nor had the frost touched the 
healthy dog-rose and wild honeysuckle boughs, nor shrivelled 
the gay scarlet hips, nor scattered the haws. We stood before 
a low wicket gate. | It opened into a neat cottage garden, even 
at that season bearing marks of the peaceful and steady diligence 
of the owners. There was on either side the neatly trimmed 
sweet-briar hedge, beneath which, making even winter gay, 
blossomed those most cheerful of flowers the marygold and the 
contented heart’s-ease. If there is an emblem of a meek and 
grateful spirit, surely it is that little flower. Place it in the 
shade or the sunshine, still it blossoms. Tear away the greatest 
part of its root, still it takes hold and thrives, and returns 
thanks from its profuse flowers for every breeze of pure air and 
every drop of dew.. Why has God so filled the world with 
beautiful emblems, and man will not understand them? Wh 

do we not all see and feel that heart’s-ease will grow and blossom 
in the shadiest corner and in the lowliest spot? and yet, what 
but pride, what but) rebellion against God and his providence, 
has brought upon us at this time this overwhelming calamity ? 
It was so pleasant to feel ourselves in shelter that we waited in 
the little garden a minute longer. Here and there smiled a 
straggling primrose, or two or three pale polyanthuses: the 
femembrancers of spring, gleaming unlooked for—as the feel- 
ings and affections of early days once now and then shine into 
our hearts in latter| years—calling our attention to very much 
that is lost, and snariit Soe us of pleasures gone by, rather because 
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ue are so dissimilar, than that they resemble. But what a 
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it was this for musing. Again, the tramp of feet at no great 
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distance, and the angry shout of answering voices, told us that 
we were still within the circle of riot and bloodshed. We opened 
the cottage door, and though the scene which presented itselt 
was sad, it was to our harassed minds inexpressibly soothing 
also. Order and comfort were stamped on every thing in the 
cottage. ‘The geraniums in the window seat ; the few but well- 
preserved books ranged against the wall; the clean and nicely- 
ironed stock of linen hanging on the line—all spoke of good 
housewifery, and of those circumstances of comfort which, bad 
though the times may be, are still obtained, in eight instances 
out of ten, where there is industry, economy, and prudence. 
The light of a clear fire shone on the sweet pale face of a young 
woman. Her arm was supported on the elbow of her large 
chair, and her forehead rested on her hand. Her eyes were bent 
in fixed attention on the countenance of a very delicate infant 
which lay upon her knees, as if she could see traced in the blue 
veins of its forehead the history of its coming days; or rather, 
as if, feeling how very short its life on earth would be, she longed 
by so earnest a gaze to impress on her memory those dear linea- 
ments, that so—soon though it should sink and moulder out of 
her sight—amongst all the change and all the suffering she 
might know, that image might never be forgotten. The child lay 
perfectly still, as one exhausted, not agonized, by his mortal 
disease ; and,except that now and then the small fingers clenched 
with a sort of involuntary motion and the little lips quivered, 


“As if, like summer air 
» > 7 » . . 
\uffling the rose leaves, there 
The soul were fluttering,” 


and shewed that it still breathed, we might have thought our 
visit was too late. Oh! how ready it looked to depart and be 
with Christ— and in that season of strife, and terror, and anxiety, 
(ah! do we feel thus in times of prosperity also ?) how gladly 
would we have changed places with it. A neat matron welcomed 
us with a feeling of deep interest, which shewed her to be the 
mother’s mother, as well as nurse. “ We were sorry to trouble you, 
Sir, on such a night,” she said; “but I don’t think my poor 
child’s baby will last many hours.” The tears streamed down the 
young woman’s cheek. “ But,” added the mother, looking kindly 
at her, “TI tell her he’ll be safely out of a wicked world!” Oh! 
how passionately our hearts responded, “ Very, very true!” 
The minister knelt down, as the rubric prescribed, with 
“‘those that were present, to call upon God,” and he began 1 
the perfect form of words that the Author of all acceptable 
prayer himself deigned to teach; and, what said the rabric 
more, “with so many of the collects as the time and_ the 
present exigence will suffer.” The time—the shadows of death 
were darkening round the dear child—his soul was longing to fly 
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away, and be at rest ;—and to us, the fearful evening was coming 
on, and the steps, that we should make homewards, were to be 
made in haste and terror. Yet even the “ present exigence” allowed 
that short time of peace, and suffered us, with beating hearts and 
trembling voices indeed, and yet in steady faith, to call upon our 
God in prayer. It reminded us that, amidst all the trouble which 
our church was now called upon to bear, her members had to 
give “humble thanks to the Almighty and Everlasting God” 
(yes ! Almighty, though “ the heathen rage and the kingdoms are 
moved ;’—Everlasting, ere ever the earth was—before thou hadst 
founded the light and the sea—“ Thou art God !”) “ for that he 
had vouchsafed to call us to the knowledge of his grace and faith 
in him.” We called upon him also as the “ aid of all that need.” 
Oh! what might to our failing hearts that expression bore !— 
“The Helper of all that flee to him for succour.” Yes! “ He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” In this time of dread, we 
set to our seal that “God is true.” “The life of them that 
believe’ —we looked on the dying infant—and “ the resurrection 
of the dead!” We heard the comfortable words of our Saviour 
Christ, and claimed for him the fulfilment of every promise—and 
asking, had ; and seeking, found; and knocked at the gate, and it 
was opened tous. The merciful Jesus, the Friend of little children, 
waited to receive him, and so he fell asleep. It was a moment 
of peace in a time of exceeding trouble—a gleam of hope in the 
midst of despair. What shall we ask more? If the ordinances 
of a church are so calculated to give consolation at such a period, 
“Destroy her not, for a blessing is in her.” ‘ God is in the 
midst of her, she shall not be moved; God shall help her, and 
that right early.” Those, who have not tried what peace can be 
attained in her gentle ministrations, are not competent judges,— 
those, who have, will speak of her with grateful children’s earnest 
affection; and must, and will cling to her the more closely the 
harder the storm blows. Our hearts were softened, and yet 
strenothened, as we set off on our perilous walk home. We had 
been holding high communion, and His mighty presence was with 
us, and shone around us ; and, though we had spent all the pre- 
ceding night in fear and watching, and knew that the next must 
be so spent also, we forgot all sense of weariness in a feeling of 
his upholding mercy. 

It was a remarkable and interesting occurrence in my life ; and 
the remembrance of it, some time after, so forcibly recurred to my 
mind, as thus to arrange itself in verse :— 





There was a sound of war without— 
A raging world’s mad din; 

Strange contrast to that angry shout, 
The holy calm within. 
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There was a tramp of hurrying feet— 
Voices of guilt and dread ; 

And flaring up the startled street 
Wild fires were blazing red. 


And guilt, and terror, and dismay, 
On each dark brow was seen ; 
Why came we in that troubled day 

Forth to such fearful scene? 


Hush! enter yonder humble gate— 
Shut out these sounds of fear ; 

Still noble, in thy Master’s state, 
Young pastor, welcome here. 


Yes, noble in thy Master’s might, 
Through good report and ill, 

Through all that strange eventful night, 
Bear on unfearing still. 


See, weary with the world’s alarms, 
Yon infant pines for rest ; 

Come! bear him in thy gentle arms 
To his kind Saviour’s breast. 


For he has looked, a little space, 
On this world’s strife and woe; 
He faints to see his Father’s face— 

Bid the young pilgrim go. 


With softened voice of earnest prayer 
Be the kind blessing given ; 
The frightened dove seeks purer air, 
Oh, let it fly to heaven! 
Dec. 11, 1833. 


— 
<_ 
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CATHEDRAL SERVICE. 


Kine Davip is especially praised by the Son of Sirach because 
he set singers before the altar, that, by their voices, they might 
make sweet melody, and daily sing praises in their songs. Le 
beautified their feasts, and set in order the solemn times, unto 
the end that they might praise His holy name, and that the temple 
might sound from mornng.—(Kccles. xlvii.9,10.) And yet, for 
doing this self-same thing—for providing a similar service for her 
cathedrals—our venerable mother, the church of England, is con- 
demned, not only by Utilitarians, but by many who profess a zeal 
in God’s cause. the fact that musical services were sanctioned 
and appointed by God himself, under the old dispensation, 1s 
sufficient to prove to us that there can be nothing ux/awful in the 
adoption of them. But it is contended that our cathedral ser- 
vices do not minister to edifying. This, however, is mere asser- 
tion. Of all the sons of the church, none ever surpassed George 
Herbert in fervour of spirit and piety of heart ; and of him it 1s 
recorded: “ His chief recreation was music, in which heavenly 
art he was a most excellent master, and did himself compose 
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many divine hymns and anthems, which he set and sung to his 
lute or viol; and, though he was a lover of retiredness, yet his love 
to music was such, that he went usually twice every week, on certain 
appointed days, to the cathedral church in ielcees ; and, at his 
return, would say, that his time, spent in prayer and cathedral 
music, elevated his soul, and was his heaven upon earth.”—(See 
his Life, by Walton.) And some such spirits there still are in 
England—some who, living at a distance from their cathedrals, 
look forward, with holy pleasure, to an occasional visit to the 


city; and who, in their hours of retiredness, seem to hear, what 


they fondly recollect, that sound, as of many waters, when one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts. — (Isaiah vi. 3.) A service, which seems to them to 
symbolize with what is revealed of the services of the heavenly 
choir, and which has, at all events, prevailed from the earliest 
days of Christianity, has something in it peculiarly solemn and 
attractive. We are told by Socrates, (Lib. vi. c. 8,) that anti- 
phonal Psalmody, such as prevails in our cathedrals, was intro- 
duced by Ignatius, the apostolical Bishop of Antioch. Valerius 
denies this,on the authority of Theodoret, who (Hist. lib. ii. c. 24,) 
attributes it to Flairanus and Diodorus, in the reign of Con- 
stantius. But Pagi (Critic. in Baron. an. 400, n. 10,) clearly 
shews that Flairanus only introduced this mode of singing in the 
Greek tongue, at Antioch, where, in the Syrian language, the 
custom had before prevailed. Perhaps the merit of Flairanus 
consisted in reviving a custom which had, from some circum- 
stances unknown, beén suspended. But it is certain that, from 
that period, this mode of performing this sacred and pleasant 
exercise has universally prevailed. From the time of St. Ambrose 
it has prevailed in the west; and St. Basil speaks of it as, in his 
time, the received custom in the east. This father tells us 
(Epist. 63, ad Cler. Eqcles. Neocees.) that, after having commenced 
the service with conféssion, the Christians of his day proceeded 
to say Psalms, and the congregation, being divided into two 
parts, sung by turns, 

But it is objected, even by those who delight in the anti- 
phonal Psalmody, that it is unnatural and indecent for the 
officiating minister tp chant the prayers. That this is a very 
ancient custom is evident, since we find it thus described by 
St. Augustine, (Confess. lib. x. cap. 33,) where, speaking of the 
manner in which diyine service was performed at Alexandria, 
under the direction jof the great Athanasius:—“ Tam modico 
flexu vocis faciebat sonare lectorem Psalmi ut pronuncianti 
Vicinior esset quam canenti.” Even when the Psalms were not 
chanted by the choir, they were chanted by the officiating 
minister, in a tone much similar to that which is retained by us. 
lhe prayers were always chanted in England before the Refor- 
mation; and, even after the Reformation, we may gather from 
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Strype that such still continued to be the custom. Chanting was 
éxxAncias Qwv7. It was the style with which the church drew 
nigh to God. And certainly, in some hearts, it excites feelings 
the more devout, when they approach the throne of mystery as 
well as of grace, to assume a tone as well as an attitude differing 
from that which we should use when addressing a fellow-mortal, 
The éxxAnciazs Qwvn continually reminds the supplicant of the 
solemn and unearthly duty in which he is engaged. Is this 
unnatural? I appeal to the conventicle and those “of the clergy 
who, loving the conventicle more than the cathedral, unite in 
condemning the chant. By that nasal twang thiol they so 
generally adopt, that inflexion of the voice, so diflerent from what 
they use In ordinary conversation, they tell us that it is not 
unnatural for man, when he approaches the Deity, to assume 
both an attitude and a tone such as he does not use on ordinary 
occasions. ‘The dissenter may, indeed, be disgusted with the 
particular tone used by the officiating minister in the cathedral, 


but still he admits the principle. By that fanatical dread of 


every thing that seemed to accord with any practice of the 
church of Rome, which, at one period, existed, the parochial 
clergy, by degrees, lost the ecclesiastical tone ; although perhaps 
it was not till the suspension of the church during the great 
rebellion, that this, and some other old practices, were entirely 
laid aside. Whether we have gained any thing by this, is a 
question not so easily answered. While some persons, with a 
eood voice, and a thorough knowledge of the theory of our ntual 
and liturgy, may perform the service effectively and solemnly, 
yet too many clergy either fall into the conventicle twang, to 
which I have alluded, or read prayers, as it is termed, in the 
same tone as they would read a novel.* The latter method 
certainly strikes me as far more unnatural than the other. I have, 
indeed, heard people remark that it is absurd to sing our com- 
plaints to God. But, if this be an objection, it is an objection to 
be also urged against Psalmody, for some of the Psalms, which 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel himaclf sang to the harp, are merely 
prayers. Why should music be confined to praise? It is as 
seasonable in orief as in joy —QOuéros, (says St. Basil,) ras éoeras 
Paidpuves, ouToS THY KaT a Mec Ov Avy Smyasoupryet. Music is calcu- 
lated, above all things, to excite the solemn and mournful feel- 
ings which are so congenial to a devotional spirit, which it ought 
to be one of the chief objects in conducting the services of the 
church to excite—feelings, under the influence of which this 
world loses it charms, and the affections wing their way to the 
next. If it were the object to call forth those si chs, and groans, 
and shouts, which we read of as taking place in certain con- 
venticles, the cathedral service would be. very ill adapted for the 
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There is an admirable harge on this subject by Mr. Darne!l. which deserves 


to be reprinted, and generally cireulated.— Ep 
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purpose. That service is too decent, too solemn, too orderly to give 
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rise to such exhibitions, which are always to be condemned. It 
is in private that we are to pour forth our particular complaints— 
it is in private that the Spirit is to make intercession for us, with 
groanings that cannot be uttered. It is not at the house of public 
worship that religious passion is to be displayed. These are 
among the secret things which transpire between an individual 
and his God in the sanctity of private communion with the Most. 
High. In public worship, we are rather to consider ourselves as 
the royal priesthood, paying our obeisance in the court of the 
great King. Solemn thoughts, not passionate exclamations, are 
required, and every thing ought to be encouraged which seems to 
create solemnity of thought—r7v xara Oedv Avmnv. We are to 
consider ourselves, not as individuals saying our prayers, but as 
members of the body of Christ, in union with our divine Head, 
bearing part in the great spiritual sacrifice. We are to have 
respect to the majesty of religion, and so to conduct the services 
that people may be made every moment to feel, surely the Lord is 
in this house. For this purpose, our cathedral services (the 
grand national services of the consecrated state) are admirably 
adapted. They will not, indeed, excite us to exclamations of 
devotion akin to blasphemy, but they will kindle in us a manly 
enthusiasm, glowing, with reverential love to God and to the 
Lamb ; they will not impel us to the excesses of fanaticism, but 
they will elevate us to that holy fervour of which utilitarians may 
demand the use, but which he, who has once experienced it, will 
wish to experience again; they will not inspire us to speak in 
unknown tongues, but they will breathe into our hearts a heavenly 
spirit, while reminding us continually that we are offering up our 
rational sacrifice in the words and in the manner in which 
thousands and tens of thousands of the church triumphant, when 
militant on earth, rejoiced to resound the praises of the great 
Captain of their salvation. 

This is not written to contend for the restoration of chanting in 
our parish churches. However desirable it might be that the 
exxangias wn in England should accord with that of foreign 
churches, rather than with that of a few sects at home, it is clear 
that the thing is, at present, impracticable. At the same time, I 
will remark, that the clergy in large churches will find that they 
can be heard to a much greater distance, if they assume some- 
thing of achanting tone. But my object is to shew, that some- 
thing may be said in vindication of a service to which there are 
still not a few persons attached ; but against which almost every 
church reformer has spoken with bitterness. If the present 
cathedral establishments are overthrown, this mode of worship 
will cease in the English church, for who will be found to endow 
achurch ora chapel with a choir, when some future government 
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may divert the funds to some other purpose? In parish churches 
it could not be adopted. And among our noblemen there is not, 
alas! ecclesiastical feeling strong enough to lead them to establish 
such services in their private chapels. Indeed, we often feel 
shame in passing from the private chapel of a pretodant nobleman 
to that of a popish peer, to see how entirely neglected are the 
services of the former, and with what care the latter provides for 
the worship, however erroneous, of our God. 

But to return. Cathedral service is confined, for the most 
part, to one church in a diocese. As our cathedrals and collegiate 
churches are not, generally speaking, parish churches, no one is 
compelled to attend this service, if he dislikes it. Surely, then, a 
few weaker brethren, who, like myself, delight in this service, and 
are edified thereby, are not exorbitant in their demands, when 
they humbly petition their reforming superiors to leave to them a 
few sanctuaries, where they may have the service they love 
performed in a manner peculiarly delightful to them, and where 
our ecclesiastical music may be cultivated. Let not that toleration 
be denied to us which is so liberally extended to others; and let 
the more pious of our reformers bear it in mind, “ut per oblec- 
tanenta aurium infirmior animus in affectum pietatis assurgat.” 


W. FP. A. 
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MANUSCRIPT LETTERS OF BISHOP HORSLEY. 
LETTER IV. 


To the Author of “ Antichrist in the French Convention.” 
(Continued from p. 262.) 
July 20th, 1797. 
DeaAR Str,—Of various subjects of discussion, which I men- 
tioned in the conclusion of my last letter, (and many more may 
yet arise,) the first was that of the stars that fall at the sounding 
of the third and fifth of the Apocalyptic trumpets. 

These two stars you understand, the first, of “ the church of 
Rome, falling from the true faith and worship of God into 
idolatry ;” and the second, of the Greek church, falling, in a like 
manner, ata somewhat later period. The interpretation, in the 
first view, is very specious, (to us protestants at least,) and has 
the merit of being consistent with itself. And, in this respect, 
it seems preferable to Mede’s: he expounds the first falling star, 
of the extinction of the Roman empire ; and the second, of the 
rise of the Mahometan. The fall and rise of an empire—the 
end and the beginning—are things of a contrary nature. But it 
should seem that, where the image is the same, the things 
signified should not be contraries, but of the same kind; and 
yet, though Mede has but ill explained the image, I must 
suspect that, in the general application of the prophecy, he 's 
much nearer the truth, in both cases, than you. 
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Your exposition ‘rests upon a principle which, at first sight, 
captivates by its kre Stars, in this book, represent 
churches ; therefore you conclude a falling star represents a falling 
church. But I have many objections. The first arises from the 
ambiguity of interpretation to which the prophecy will be 
liable if this principle be adopted. The prophecy will be an 
&ddomposaaros kind of thing, which may easily be pressed into the 
service of the most opposite parties. For, if the vision of a falling 
star predict the fall of a church, to apply such a prediction with 
certainty, you must know, either from the prophecy itself, or, 
independently of the prophecy, by some means or other, you must 
know what church has actually fallen. This question will be 
answered very differently by persons of different persuasions. 
You say the church of Rome has fallen. The papists say the 
reformed churches have fallen. And, upon the Very prin- 
ciple upon which you proceed, that a falling star is a falling 
church, very learned expositors of the Roman communion 
expound the falling star of the fifth trumpet, of the fall of the 
reformed churches under Martin Luther, the head of the 
Reformation. To confute their exposition, you must prove that 
the separation of the protestants from the church of Rome was 
not a fall—that is to say, you must prove that the truth is on our 
side, not on theirs. And in this, the new image of the falling star 
gives us no assistance. The image is so general, that the specific 
application of it must depend upon intrinsic circumstances. But 
I cannot easily believe that, upon such a subject, the Holy Spirit 
would employ an image of such doubtful and ambiguous con- 
struction. What would be the use of sucha prophecy! It might 
heighten the obstinacy of the party in error, but never can con- 
duce to his conviction. The foree of this objection may be set in 
a stronger light, if we compare this vision of the stars, according 
to your interpretation of it, with another passage of this book of 
the Revelations, in which the invocation of the saints, and the 
veneration of imagesand relics, is distinctly reprobated under the 
image of the ancient idolatry, in the most unequivocal terms— 
in terms that are applicable to nothing else: I speak of the 20th 
verse of the ninth chapter. It is most manifest that the practices 
described under the image of idolatry in this verse, are things of 
which men are required to repent; that the persons addicted to 
those practices are visited by the judgments of God, in order to 
bring them to repentance. And that the second, the plague of the 
Euphratean horsemen, was a judgment sent upon them for that 
purpose. Now the plague of the Euphratezan horsemen was, most 
evidently, the destruction of the eastern empire by the Turks in 
the fifteenth century. And, at this time, there was nothing in the 
whole world (except, perhaps, in the remotest parts of India, or in 
the wilds of America,) which so much bore the shape and sem- 
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blance of the ancient pagan aRe | as the invocation of the 
saints, then practised both in the Greek and in the Roman 
church, and the adoration of relics and images, which was 
peculiar tothe Roman ; and, if I press the Roman catholic with 
this text, I say to him, If you deny my a of it, shew me 
something to which it is applicable. Find out some other thin 
extant in the world, at the time when the Turks took Constan- 
tinople,which may be typified by the pagan idolatry, besides the 
rites of your own church, and similar rites of the Greek. Here, 
ou see, 1 argue with the Roman catholic from the prophec 

itself. 1 defy him to shew another thing to which it is applicable 
besides that one thing to which I apply it. And, without the 
least consideration of the detail of the matters in dispute between 
the Roman catholics and the reformed, I must triumph with 
respect to this particular text. It convicts the Greek church and 
the Roman church of practices analogous to idolatry, whatever 
the merit of the question may be between them and protestants. 
But if I say to the Roman catholic, “I see your church fall from 
heaven at the sound of the third trumpet,’ he turns short upon 
me, and, in the vulgar phrase, gives me a Roland for my Oliver— 
“I see Martin Luther,” he says, “ falling headlong to perdition, 
in the star which fell upon the sounding of the fifth trumpet.”’ And 
here the dispute between us, for any thing in the vision itself, 
must be endless. We go upon a principle common to both, but 
incapable in itself of finishing our strife, that a falling star isa 
falling church ; and we must go out of the prophecy to determine 
which church, whether his or mine, has fallen. But I have 
another objection, of still greater weight, to your interpretation ; 
and that is nothing less than a want of similitude, in many essen- 
tial points, between the image and the thing which you suppose 
to be meant by it. To form a true judgment, how far the simili- 
tude is complete or defective, it will be necessary to examine the 
text critically ; and in order to determine what the particular 
thing is, which, under the name of a star, is said to have fallen at 
the sound of the third, and again of the fifth, trumpet. For, since 
many things of very different kinds are comprehended under the 
general denomination of stars (acréges) in the Greek language, we 
know not precisely what the image is till we have ascertained to 
which class the things seen to fall, in these visions, are to be 
referred. 

Now it seems to me evident that the stars, which fall at the 
third and fifth trumpets, are not of that sort which fall in chap. 
vi. ver. 13. The falling stars of chap. vi. are—“ The stars of 
heaven”—Oj aorépes tod odpzvov. The stars of the third and fifth 
trumpets are not “stars of heaven.” They are only stars which 
fall from heaven, or “out of the sky”—émecev Ex rod obpavod 
actyp. (chap. vill. 10.) And again, Eidov aorépa ex tod odpayou 
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nenraxota. Perhaps you will think that I am about to set up 
distinctions upon too great a subtlety of criticism, and that I press 
the language of the sacred text too closely. I am _ persuaded 
that the language of the Apocalypse cannot be pressed too 
closely. The more I read this wonderful book, the more I am 
convinced that the precision of the phraseology is little short of 
mathematical accuracy. The language seems highly adorned, 
but the ornaments are not tl They are not of that 
sort, that the proposition would remain the same if the epithets 
were expunged. -And, in passages which may seem similar, 
there never is the smallest variation of style, but it points to 
something of diversity, either in the subject or the predicate. 
With this notion of the style of the Apocalypse, I think it of im-, 
portance to remark, that the falling stars.of the third and fifth 
trumpets fall ‘‘ from heaven,” or “out of the sky,” but are not 
said to be of “ the stars of heaven,” which are seen to fall in the 
sixth chapter. But further, that which falls “ from heaven,” or 
“out of the sky,” upon the sounding of the third trumpet, is 
“a great star, burning as it were a damp”—dornp wiyas xasrdprevos 
ws Aopras. 

Aapads, in the Greek language, is the name of a meteor of a 
particular sort. Mede thinks the Aauzas was a comet; and it is 
true that Pliny, in the twenty-fifth chapter of his second book, 
mentions /ampades, among several other things, which he calls 
comets. But any one, who should conclude from this passage of 
Pliny, that the ampades of the ancients belonged to that class of 
bodies which astronomers now call comets, would be greatly mis- 
taken. And this was Mede’s mistake. To what class of celestial, or 
rather of atmospherical, things, these /ampades really belong, 
appears from Pliny’s description of them in the next chapter. 
After mention of the labours of Hipparchus, and, in particular, 
of his Catalogue of the Stars, he adds, “ Emicant et faces; non- 
nsi cum decidunt vise ; qualis Germanico Cesare gladiatorum 
spectaculum edente, prater ora populi meridiano transierit. Duo 
genera earum ; lampades vocant plané faces ; alterum, bolidas, 
- matinensibus malis visum est. Distant, quod faces vestigza 
onga faciunt, priore ardente parte: bolis vero perpetua ardens, 
Ongiorem trahit limitem.” It is evident from this description, 
that the Awu2rds was one sort of those meteors which are com- 
monly called “shooting stars.” It was of that sort, in which 
a large ball, appearing first in time, and foremost in the direction 
ofthe motion, draws a long train of bright sparks after it. Such 
exactly was the meteor in the vision of the third trumpet, That, 
in the vision of the fifth trumpet, was also a shooting star ; but not 
said to be so large, nor of the species of the Aauras. It was, 
probably, a single ball of light without any train of sparks. 
hus we have ascertained precisely what the image in these 
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visions was. Not one of the fixed stars, nor one of the planets, 
falling from its place in the sidereal or the planetary heavens, but 
a bright meteor darting through the nether region of the air ; and, 
in the first of the two visions, a meteor of the lampadic kind. The 
most remarkable circumstances in these shooting stars are these : 
(1.) They have no appropriate place in the starry heavens, among 
the nobler works of the Creator’s power, but are engendered in 
the lower regions of the earth’s atmosphere. (2.) They shine bya 
native light ; but, (3,) are visible only while they fall. (4.) The 
motion is rapid. (5.) The duration brief. (6.) The brightness, 
while it lasts, intense. (7.) The extinction instantaneous ; (8,) and 
when the light is extinguished, nothing remains: the body which 
emitted the light, is nowhere to be found. 

Now, how are these circumstances of the images answered in 
the fall of the Roman or the Greek church, or indeed of any 
church ? 

The lustre of a church consists in the soundness of its doctrines 
and the purity of its worship. It is composed, therefore, of the 
reflected rays of God’s own glory beaming on his church. This 
light, in its own nature, is immutable and eternal. If ever it grow 
dim or disappear, it must be by some defect or imperfection in 
the surface, which receives the original beams, causing a weak 
or an irregular and distorted reflection. How is this light typi- 
fied by the momentary blaze of a meteor, perishable in its own 
nature, and, from internal principles of decay, expiring sponta- 
neously in a few seconds ? 

Again, while the light of a church shines with unabated lustre, 
she cannot have begun to fall. For a church’s loss of light, and 
her fall, are the same thing. The church’s light, therefore, must 
be brightest before her fall. How is this typified by a meteor 
which falls while it shines, and shines only while it is falling ‘ 

Again, the obscuration of a church’s light, by a departure from 
her primitive purity, is, for the most part, gradual. It was re- 
thlaphiy so in the instances of the Roman and of the Greek 

churches. How is this typified by the instantaneous extinction 
of a light which, to the last moment, is vivid ? 

And yet further, the churches remain when their light is dark- 
ened. We can say, both of the Roman and the Greek church, at 
this day—these are the substances which once shone with a tran- 
scendent lustre. How can either of these be typified by a body 
of which nothing is to be found when the light disappears ? 

In all these principal circumstances a falling ehebel corresponds 
but ill with what you have taken for the type of it. 

But I have a third objection to this interpretation, of still 
greater weight. Your application of the image of a falling star 
to a falling church proceeds upon this assumption, that, in this 
book of the Apocalypse, stars typify churches, or (which [ readily 
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admit to be, by metonymy, the same thing) the angels of churches. 
The assumption is unquestionably true. But what stars are those 
which so typify churches? Not those meteors of our terrestrial 
atmosphere ; not even the stars of heaven generally ; but certain 
stars in the Son of Man’s right hand. Of these stars none were 
seen to fall in the visions of the Apocalypse ; and we have not the 
authority of the book itself to consider any other stars as the types 
of churches. You will perhaps say, that, after raising all these 
objections to your exposition of these meteors of the visions, I 
ought to be prepared with some other interpretation not liable to 
the same difficulties ;;and you certainly have a right to make 
this demand upon me. 

Now my notion is, that a shooting star was, in antiquity, the 
appropriate image of 4 powerful and successful invader from a 
distant country. Mede, for the explication of the images of this 
book, perpetually has recourse to Artemidorus upon Dreams, and 
Achmeter, an Arabian) writer upon the same subject, who pro- 
fesses to draw his rules from remains of Indian, Egyptian, and 
Persian mystics. 1 think Mede relies rather too much upon them. 
But certainly such writers are not to be disregarded ; for [ cannot 
but think there was some considerable affinity between the usual 
images of dreams and prophecy and the sketches employed in the 
most ancient hierogly Lined writing. Whence I am inclined to 
think that, in the highest antiquity, any one of these images was 
understood in the same sense all over the world. In the Orphic 
Argonautics, Acetes is warned of the elopement of his daughter 
with a foreign prince coming at the head of a military force, by a 
dream sent him by Juno for that express purpose. In this dream 
he sees a star shoot through the atmosphere into Media’s lap. She 
catches it in the folds of her garment, and runs away with it to 
the banks of the Phasis, where the star, catching up the princess, 
bears her far away over the waters of the Euxine. 

In this reference of a shooting star to the rapid progress of a fo- 
reign conqueror, the agreement between the type and the antitype 
is obvious, especially when the image is applied to such conquerors 
as the Scythians who overran Asia in the earliest ages, and the 
later swarms of the northern hive which ravaged the provinces of 
the western empire—and at last overturned the empire itself— 
and as the Saracens spreading from the east. The brilliancy of 
conquest is not the heavenly light of truth and sanctity in which 
God arrays his church, but the light of human glory, aptly repre- 
sented by a meteor kindling in ourair. In the suddenness of the 
first appearance, the brightness for the time, the rapidity of the 
progressive motion, the sudden disparition,—in all these circum- 
stances the similitude is perfect. 1 think, therefore, that the fall- 
ing star of the third trumpet typifies the sadden incursions of the 
northern barbarians upon the western provinces and Italy itself, 
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The meteor of the fifth trumpet, with the majority, I think, of 
interpreters, I understand of Mahomet, who, as a see ye is a 
shooting star, as an impostor in religion, opens the lid of the 
infernal pit to let out the smoke of error and delusion. Observe 
with what precision of imagery the leaders of the northern tribes— 
Alaric, and the chiefs which followed him in quick succession, 
Radagaisas, Genseric, Atilla, Odoacer, Totila—are represented by 
the /ampas, a large ball of vivid light, followed by a train of bril- 
liant sparks, and Mahomet by a meteor of the same kind, but of 
another form, a single ball of light not drawing after it a train of 
sparks. 

en may perhaps say, that, notwithstanding all this critical 
refinement, as you may think it, a falling star in the Old Testa- 
ment certainly typifies a falling state. Whence you may con- 
clude that, by analogy, the same image may typtt a falling 
church, which is a state of government, in its own kind. This was 
the very thing that misled Mede. From a supposed similitude 
between these two falling stars of the Apocalypse, and the imagery 
under which Isaiah described the extinction of the Assyrian 
monarchy (see Isaiah xiv. 12), he concluded that the star of the 
third trumpet was not a falling church, but the western empire 
falling. Not having found a true notion of the Aaureds of the 
Greek meteorologist, he perceived not the great difference between 
such a meteor darting through the air, and a planet falling from 
the planetary sphere. Which is Isaiah’s image? ‘ How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O shiner, son of the morning!” “O 
shiner,” &c., | render literally $$y5, which the Seventy render 
 ews@egos, and our translators, “ Lucifer,”—all understanding by it 
the planet Venus. But I think the word 55m, by its etymology, 
corresponds more exactly with the Greek word or/A@wv, which was 
the appropriate name of the planet Mercury. And itis said that 
the light of Mercury, in the low latitudes where he is visible to the 
naked eye, is more vivid than that of Venus. Be that as it may, 
a bright planet is an apt image of an established monarchy shining 
in power, prosperity, and grandeur ; and the disparition of the 
planet in the place in which, by its regular motions, it ought to 
be found, will naturally signify the extinction of the monarchy. 
But a shooting star is quite another thing. 

I have dwelt, perhaps, too long upon this subject. Here, 
therefore, I shall break off for the present. In my next, I shall 
take up the subject of the Two Witnesses. 1am, &c.* 

Bromley House, July 2th, 1797. 
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* I know not what may be thought by others of this critical disquisition on the 
falling stars, and the distinction which the Bishop endeavours to establish between 
the doripa éy row obpavod Texrweora, und the aoripes Tod obpavod. To me the 
whole criticism appears invaluable and unanswerable, and I am not aware of the dis- 
tinction ever having been suggested by any previous commentator. If, however, it 
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Tux village of Cole Orton, Leicestershire, occupies, in the centre 
of England, a striking position between the romantic scenery of 
Charnwood Forest, of which it is the extremity, and the tamer 
country beyond Ashby-de-la-Zouch, towards Statlordshire. The 
landscape 1s beautifully varied by an undulating irregular surface, 
and comprises an amphitheatre of distance, including many strik- 
ing and commanding outlines; such as the Charnwood Rocks, 
Bardon Hills, the Breedon and Cloud Hill, lime rocks, &e. Add 
to this, that the village prospect is considerably enriched by the 
church and mansion, with its contiguous grounds, both of which 
at once assist, and are assisted, by the surrounding scenery. ‘The 
Church,” says Nicholls (in his History of Leicestershire), “ dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, stands at the west end of the nether town, and 
consists of an embatt}ed tower, a spire steeple of stone, in which 
are three bells, a navej chancel, and two aisles. The taper spire, 
emerging from trees, js a beautiful object to the circumjacent 
country. The churchiis handsome without, but mean and shabby 













be once admitted, it should s¢em to set aside the solution given by the learned Mr. 
Faber, of the star which falls|at the commencement of the fifth trumpet. ‘This star, 
and the angel of the bottomldss pit, have, by the majority of expositors, been inter- 
preted of Mahomet. But tq this interpretation, Mr. Faber, with his usual ability 
and perspicuity, objects. Hejargues that the prophet describes the star and the angel 
as two entirely different setaadae The fallen star opens the door of the pit, and lets 
out Apollyon with his locusts ; consequently, Apollyon was confined in the pit till he 
was let out by the star ; therefore, Apollyon and the star cannot both be Mahomet. 
Moreover, independently of this cireumstance, Mr. Faber thinks that the Arabian 
impostor can with no more propriety be symbolized by a fallen star than the Vandalic 
monarch, Genseric; for he never was a star, in the sense of a Christian pastor; and 
when he became a sovereign, §o far from falling from his high estate, he was uni- 
formly successful in all his enterprises. Struck with these inconsistencies, many 
expositors (and this opinion Mr. Faber himself adopted in his first work) have ima- 
gined the fallen star to have been the apostate monk, Segius, who assisted Mahomet 
in the forgery of his mission. But in his great work, ‘‘ The Sacred Calendar of 
Prophecy,” Mr. Faber suggests another interpretation of the fallen star, He inter- 
prets it of the papacy in 604, when the great demonolatrous apostacy having come to 
the full, and thegross corruptions of the church having paved the way for Mahomet’s 
success, the star, in the person of the Roman pontiff, opened the bottomless pit, and 
let out Apollyon or Mahomet and his Saracenic locusts. Until I met with the pre- 
ceding disquisition of my father, I considered the interpretation of the prophetic 
images given by Mr. Faber, to be preferable to any other with which I am acquainted. 
But I am now satisfied that there is no inconsistency whatever in applying both 
images to Mahomet, in his double character of a successful conqueror and an impostor 
inreligion. The Bishop has established, beyond refutation, the aptitude of the sym- 
bol of a shooting star, of the aornp €k Tov ovpavoyv TeTTWKWCE, to the brilliant pro- 
gress of a successful warrior, and has shewn that it isin this manner frequently made 
use of in Holy Writ. In the vision before us it is most strictly appropriate. 

The star, the symbol of a conqueror, opens the door of the bottomless pit; and 
thus it was, for the victorious sword of Mahomet may be truly said to have been 
the key with which he opened the door of the pit, and let himself out; under his 
second image of the angel of that pit, the brilliancy and the rapidity of his conquests 
Were constantly and successfully urged by him as a proof of the divine origin of his 
message, and the propagation of his system of error and delusion kept pace with the 
extension of his empire. Ht. 1. 


Vou. Vim—April, 1834 3H 
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within.”* Independently, however, of these pleasing features, 
there are others, of a moral, statistical, and, in some sense, politi- 
cal nature, which may not be without their interest to the readers 
of your miscellany. 

First, the labouring population is divisible into four rather 
unusual classes; combined, that is, in one spot, and that spot a 
village :—farming labourers, manufacturers, hawkers, of various 
descriptions, and colliers. Of these, the first and last are assuredly 
the most orderly, contented, and peaceable. 

Ist. Uhe farming labourers. ‘These, but for the employment 
largely provided by the resident proprietor, would be far worse off 


for work than is common in parishes of the same size and popu- 
lation, from the circumstance of the land being let in large farms: 
out of less than two thousand acres, there being four farms con- 
taining nearly eleven hundred, and the rest of the cultivated 
land in the parish 1s divided, for the most part, into very small 
allotments, of two or three acres each, together with a large inclo- 
sure for agisting cattle in the summer, the remainder being waste 
or wood. ‘The effect of this mode of letting is, that the large far- 
mers employ a much cnyaller number of labourers than 1s propor- 
tionate to their acres, even after allowing for the major part of 
those acres being pasture ; whilst. the small occupiers employ no 
labourers at all. What is called the Hlouse Row, or Round Sys- 
tem, has prevailed, till very lately, in this parish, but has now made 
way for a better, although by no means complete arrangement. 
9, The manufacturers. The predicament of the parish, as to 
these, is somewhat unusual. Since the writer knew Cole Orton, 
about eighteen years ago, out of from twenty to thirty houses then 
occupied by this class, the number has dwindled down to not more 
than four or five, chiefly from an opulent hosier in the place having 
realized a competency, and given up business. The effect of this 
change on the habits and manners of the population 1s manifest. 
There are much fewer politicians. The Nottingham Review, oF 


* «In the vear [809, however, it was repaired and beautified, and is now fitted up 
in a neat and ha dsome manner, with pews, @ const erable portion of free sittings, 
and two galleries tor the 1 itional schools ( which, toy ther with a hospit | for six 
widows, are supp ted by the great tithes of an adjoining hamlet, bequeathed by 
Thomas, Viscount Beaumont, in T7OD). Three bells have been lately added by 
liberal subscription from the parishioners. There isa fine picture, by Alston, of the 


angel delivering St. Peter out of prison, given by the late Sir George Beaums nit, who 


by a 


likewise fitted up the south-east window with rich old painted olass, brough 
Rouen ; the subject of the centre compartment being, the baptism of our Savi 
Phere is a handsome monument, of Chelleston alabaster, ith two figures, mare 
clining posture, to the memory of Sir Henry and Lady Elizabeth Beaumont ; the tor 
mer of whom died, 1607; the latter, 1608. Also, two mural tablets, by Chantrey 5 0m 
to the memors of the late Sir George Lowland Beaumont, bart., and dame Marga- 
ret. his wife; the other, in memory of Mrs. Fermor, sister to dame Margaret, wilt ot 
Sir George Beaumont, who fee ling not less than the love ofa brother for the deceased, 
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Leicester Chronicle, or, indeed, any newspaper whatever, is much 
less commonly taken in or read. To use a homely phrase, the 
little world here knows much less than it did of what 1s going on. 
The nation may be uhdone, for what they know, or almost care, 
so little do they consider what the nation is to them, or they to the 
nation. Hence, they are more peaceable. In the mids t of this, 
| do not know that, on the article of religion, dissent has much di- 
minished ; but the dissenting spirit, think, has. There is also a 
far less congregating temper in the inhabitants, though not less 
oe perhaps, more so. 

The hawkers, or, as they used to be called, potters, although 
gs former term Is now more appropriate, as thie class, Which once 
consisted almost solely of retailers of earthenware and Stattord- 
shire china, traffic in Birmingham and Tunbridge wares, and 
other articles of this kind, besides. The habits of this portion of 
the population (if, indeed, it can be properly called such, for they 
are scarcely ever at home, except for a few di ys at a time, to 
fetch fresh goods, and at the annual village or church feasts), 
as they are of a vagrant, so, too often, of a dissolute character. 
In the various counties of England they are far too frequently to 
be met with on the settles or in the chimney corners of the 
second-rate ale-houses; not the best soil for rearing the moral 
character upon. The causes of their rapid advancement to what 
may comparatively be called wealth are also not very ostensible. 
Taking them, therefore, as a whole, they may be accounted as 
assuredly not the most healthful portion of the residents of the 
village in the sense in which they may be called such, or the 
best specimen to be produced of its manners. The presiding 
genius of the place, William Wordsworth, whose name must for 
the present generation, as in after-ages it doubtless will, be asso- 
ciated with all the delicate recesses of its moral construction, has 


vividly described this class of the inhabitants in his ballad of 


“ Peter Bell ;” a ballad that will probably long interest when its 
writer shall be no more,* 
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° 
T he following brief extract of a few stanzas, disposed in a somewhat inverted 
order, may be not unacceptable, as being appropriate ; 


A potter, Sir, he was by trade, 
Said I, becoming quite collecced ; 
And, wheresoever he appeared, 
Full twenty times was Peter feared, 
For once that Peter was respected. 


He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day, 
But Nature ne'er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river's brim, 

A vellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more, 
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within.’’* Independently, however, of these pleasing features 
there are others, of a moral, statistical, and, in some sense, politi. 
cal nature, which may not be without their interest to the readers 
of your miscellany. 

First, the labouring population is divisible into four rather 
unusual classes ; combined, that is, in one spot, and that spot a 
village :—farming k jhoarera, manufacturers, hawkers, of various 
descriptions, and colliers. Of these, the first and last are e assuredly 
the most orderly, contented, and peaceable. 

Ist. Lhe farming labourers. ‘These, but for the employment 
largely provided by the resident proprietor, would be far worse off 
for ~work than is common in parishes of the same size and popu- 
lation, from the circumstance of the land being let in large farms: 
out of less than two thousand acres, there being four farms con- 
taining nearly eleven hundred, and the rest of the cultivated 
land in the parish is divided, for the most part, into very small 
allotments, of two or three acres each, together with a large inclo- 
sure for agisting cattle in the summer, the remainder being waste 
or wood. The effect of this mode of letting is, that the large far- 
mers employ a much smaller number of labourers than is propor- 
tionate to their acres, even after allowing for the major part. of 
those acres being pi asture 5 Whilst the stall occupiers employ no 
labourers at all. What is called the House Row, or Round Sys- 
tem, has prevailed, till very lately, in this parish, bat has now made 
way for a better, although by no means complete arrangement. 

9, The manufacturers. The predicament of the parish, as to 
these, is some what unusual. Since the writer knew Cole Orton, 
shout eighteen years ago, out of from twenty to thirty houses then 
occupied by this class, the number has dwindled down to not more 
than four or five, c hietly from an opulent hosier in the place having 
realized a competency, and given up business. The effect of this 
change on the hi bits and manners of the population is manifest. 
There are much fewer politicians. The Nottingham Review, or 


* “Tn the vear 1809, however, it was repaired and beautified, and is now fitted up 


in a neat and handsome manner, with pews, a considerable portion of free sittings, 
and two galleries for the national schools (which, together with a hospital for six 

, . sae Tene } athe " 
widows, are supp: rrted by the great tithes of an adjoining hamlet, bequeathed by 


Thomas, Viscount Beaumont, in 1701). Three bells have been - ely added by a 
liberal subscription from the parishioners. There is a fine picture, by Alston, of the 
angel delivering St. Peter out of prison, given by the late Sir George Beaumo nt, who 
likewise fitted up ve e south-east window with rich old painted glass, brought from 
Rouen; the mice ia of the centre compartment being, the baptism of our Saviou! 
here is a _ me monument, of Chelleston alabaster, with two figures, in a re 
clining posture, the memory of Sir Henry and Lady Elizabeth Beaumont ; the tor- 


mer of whom died, 1607; the latter, 1608. Also, two mural tablet » by Chantrey ; one 
tothe memory of the late Sir George Howland Beaumont, bart., and dame Marga- 
ret, his wife - the other, in mem ry of Mrs. Fermor, sister to dame Margaret, wilt of 
Sir George Beaumont, who feeling not less than the love ofa brother forthe decea: ised 
commends this memorial to the care of his beirs and successors in the pos ssession of 


this place. 
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Leicester Chronicle, or, indeed, any newspaper whatever, is much 
less commonly taken in or read. To use a homely phrase, the 
little world here knows much less than it did of what is going on. 
The nation may be undone, for what they know, or almost care, 
so little do they consider what the nation is to them; or they to the 
nation. Hence, they are more peaceable. In the midst of this, 
[| do not know that, on the article of religion, dissent has much di- 
minished ; but the dissenting spirit, L think, has. There is also a 
far less congregating temper in the inhabitants, though not less 
ie. perhaps, more so. 

The hawkers, or, as they used to be called, potters, although 
i former term is now more appropriate, as this c lass, Which once 
consisted almost solely of retailers of earthenware and Stattord- 
shire china, traffic in Birmingham and Tunbridge wares, and 
other articles of this kind, besides. The habits of this ener of 
the population (if, indeed, it can be properly called such, for they 
are scarcely ever at home, except for a few days at a time, to 
fetch fresh goods, and at the annual village or church fonata), 
as they are of a vagrant, so, too often, of a dissolute character. 
In the various counties of E ngland they are far too frequently to 
be met with on the settles or in the chimney corners of the 
second-rate ale-houses; not the best soil for rearing the moral 
character upon. The causes of their rapid advancement to what 
may comparatively be called wealth are also not very ostensible. 
Taking them, therefore, as a whole, they may be accounted as 
assuredly not the most healthful portion of the residents of the 
village in the sense in which they may be called such, or the 
best. specimen to be produced of its manners. The presiding 
genius of the place, William Wordsworth, whose name must for 
the present generation, as in after-ages it doubtless will, be asso- 
ciated with all the delicate recesses of its moral consthue tion, has 
vividly described this class of the inhabitants in his balled of 
“Peter Bell 3” a ballad that will probably long interest when its 
writer shall be no more.* 





* 
The following beief extract of a few stanzas, disposed in a somewhat inverted 
order, may be not unacceptable, as being appropriate :— 


A potter, Sir, he was by trade, 
Said I, becoming quite collected ; 
And, wheresoever he appeared, 
Full twenty times was Peter feared, 
For once that Peter was respected. 


He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day, 
But Nature ne'er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more, 
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4. The colliers. These are really a very interesting people ; 
at least those of Cole Orton. Whatever may be the case in 
other places, here, in the writer’s opinion, the influence of 
Methodism seems to have done a great deal. 

Whether, however, the effect of amendment be thus produced, 
or whether the subterranean influences have a tendency to send 
the mind profitably into itself, the writer of this article scruples 
not to call the colliers the most interesting class of the Cole 
Orton labouring population. With a rough exterior, they are 
often inwardly “gentle, almost always affect tionate, and seldom 
hard to be won by mika expostulation. There is none of the ? 
half-witted self-conceit sometimes met with in the day labourer, 
the bold upstart confidence and independence of the manufac- 
turer, or the dashing pretension and knowing arrogance of the 
hawker. All is, more or less, simple, artless, frank, “teachable. 

Having thus completed this briet four- fold description, there 
are features yet remaining to be touched im Cole Orton of no 
common interest. The muse of Wordsworth has been stated to 
have chosen this spot for one of its most favourite haunts. Here 
it has lingered, so that scarce a seat, a tree, a walk, remains 
unsung. W hether i in the winter earden, formed after the model 
given in the Spectator,* the ‘ ‘aisle” ‘of limes, sacred to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the “scooped” hermit’s seat in the same winter 
garden, or seats scattered through the grounds elsewhere, the 
soul of Wordsworth, in some of its happiest states of sensation, 
is here poured forth. Here too, it is believed, his “ Ecclesiastical 
Sketches,” perhaps the brightest gems of his genius, were drawn 


—_—_— ———_—. — 


As well might Peter, in the Fleet, 

Hlave been fast bound, a begging debtor ; 
He travelled here, he travelled there, 
But not the value of a hair 

Was heart or head the better. 


To all th’ unshaped half human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds, 
Mid summer storms or winter's ice, 
Had Peter joined whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. 
His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn fence ; 
Of courage you saw little there, 
But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 


Yet, for the sake of the class he represents, we must not leave poor Peter thus; 


but give, what it may not be doubted would sometimes be warranted in real life, the 
following state, represented in the concluding stanza :— 


And Peter Bell, who till that night 
Ilad been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten month's melancholy, — 

Became a good and honest man. 


No. 477 
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from their hiding place. The following is amongst the most 
pleasing local effusions of his pen:— 


Beneath yon eastern bridge, the craggy bound, 
Rugged and high, of Charnwood’s forest ground, 
Stand yet—but, stranger! hidden from thy view— 
The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu; 

Erst a religious house, which day and night 

With hymns resounded, and the Christian rite ; 
And when those rites had ceased, the spot gave birth 
To honourable men of various worth. 

There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 

Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child ; 
There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks, 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks ; 
Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
Heart-breaking tears, and melancholy dreams ; 

Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 

With which his genius shook the buskin and stage. 
Communities are lost, and empires die, 

And things of holy use unhallowed lie ; 

They perish,—but the intellect can raise, 

From airy words alone, a pile that ne’er decays. 


The allusions here invite to the next topic of interest. Here 
lived and died the amiable, elegant, courtcous, and accomplished 
Sir George Beaumont ; one of whom it might be truly said— 

And, in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow), 
Ile was complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.® 


Here he was wont to gather around him the great, the good, 
the elevated in intellect, the dignified in sentiment, and form a 
circle of which himself was the admired and animating centre. 
He is gone; but his works, both of art+ and benevolence, remain, 
and a name that may be said to belong to England, illustrative 
of the character of an English gentleman. 

This brings me to speak of the close union between the church 
and mansion at Cole Orton, which, in truth, first suggested the 
delineation of the present sketch. The church is at this time, 
on one side, actually not separated from the grounds of the hall. 
They are blended together: the mansion of the owner with the 
church, the resting-place of his forefathers. This very near 
association induces a series of reflections, which, without such a 
circumstance, are apt to force themselves on one’s mind, especially 
under the present circumstances of society. The union of the 
upper ranks with the ecclesiastical system, recognised in this 





—_— 








* Two Gentlemen of Verona, act ii., scene 4. 

+ The connection of Sir George Beaumont with the plan of a national gallery for 
paintings, and his munificent donation of pictures, are facts sufficiently known, 
though perhaps not sufficiently estimated. 
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country, is of great consequence to the general well-being of our 
Christian state : and the benefits of it are perhaps never go 
readily conceived, as when the want of it is most felt. The 
absence of it suggests strongly what might be the effects, if it 
were present. So natural, indeed, is the alliance here alluded to, 
that, amidst all the discouraging appearances, it may with some 
reason be surmised, that the attachment of the upper 1 ranks of 
society to the church of England is much greater in reality than 
it appears to be. ‘The truth is, they dare not shew it. This is 
not very honourable to their courage, if it be so; but the best 
part of courage, perhaps, they think is discretion. It is discreet 
not to be forward in supporting a church that is on the wane, 
Be it so. Then let the church go. What comes in lieu of it? 
Anarchy, turbulence, popular intrigue, and every thing base that 
can mix itself up with any thing so sacred as religion. But what 
is the last act of this drama?!  Assuredly the complete downfal 
(not partial, but complete) of the upper ranks in the estimation 
of the people, confidence totally withdrawn from them, and 
avowed hostility, extending probably to the throne itself. 

Can the Christian patriot look with pleasure on such a scene 
as this?) Oh! no. His delight would be to see the symmetry 
of ranks (for in every well- organized state such symmetry either 
subsists, or aims to restore itself) maintained and expanded by 
the cementing principle of religion; the rich and poor meeting 
together ; selfishness driven away by Christian charity ; and the 
law of love binding the village community at least together, 
without mueh need ‘of the intervention of statute law. Such is 
the spectacle which Christian philanthropy and Christian 
patriotism delight to gaze upon. 

As long as the gentry, however, either proudly or fearfully 
(who knows but there is ‘a mixture of both?) shrink from owning 
themselves real earnest churchmen, and maintaining their posts, 
and discharging their duties, as such, it is in vain to look for 
this. And yet let us turn hack again to the fairy vision we have 
just left. Let us indulge in theory speculations on what we 
cannot often witness in fact. See the owner of an estate not only 

resident (for many are so) among his tenantry, but, beyond 
this, not content with carrying in his bosom, neither afeaia nor 
ashamed to draw out from thence in visible characters, real 
attachment to the church in which he was born, baptized, and 
nurtured, and of which he still continues a /iving member. 
Punctual and dutiful in all its ordinances, the above delineation 
would conclude him to be. But beyond all this, see him de- 
lighting to uphold the clergyman ; and then upholding him most, 
when he is most discountenanced elsewhere ; strengthening his 
hands ; assisting hts labours; and both ready himself, and en- 
couraging others to be ready, to receive from him cheerfully and 
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ungrudgingly the words of eternal life. Who can doubt the 
efficacy of such example? Who can say that the church has 
not within itself, under a kind Providence, omens of internal, 
increasing prosperity, with such support, such encouragement 
as this! 

To complete what, it is hoped, may have been not an unin- 
teresting picture, it remains only to be added, that here is a 
resident proprietor. The late owner of the estate built a house 
on it, it is believed on principle, the principle, that is, of having 
his residence governed by duty, rather than by taste or inclina- 
tion; and the present possessor occupies the same mansion ; 
proving the value of residence by the exercise of charity, and 
plans for the amelioration of those around him. In the present 
tone of our legislative measures, seeing that the office of the 
legislator is now to create new and different terms of tenure of 
property from those laid down by the original donor, compulsory 
residence to the gentry may possibly become a statute law. 
Meanwhile, it is seen at the village of which I am writing, In a 
voluntary shape. Long may it so continue! And long may the 
humanizing influences of exalted station, planted through our 
land, serve, under the blessing of Heaven, to ward off a torrent of 
insubordination and reckless selfishness, which threatens to 
sweep every thing before it. P. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


March 25, 9 (Lady-day, 1670) Quo tempore, the bill against 
conventicles passed the grat ad committee of the whole House of Lords, 
Before the passing of the proviso concerning the king’s supremacy, 
the king called to me, and told me he desired that proviso might 
pass, for this reason—that the bis shops and all his friends might see 
that he would take care of them and of the nation, in the strict execu- 
tion of that act, with which he would not dispense—(hae eadem 
dixit Episcopo London. Domino Fretsvile, et aliis)—he commanded 
me to let the bishops understand so much, which | did, and the 
Proviso passed without contradiction. ne Royal Highness having 
declared the same things publicly in a speech in the king’ 3 presence. 

D. March 28. “The proviso was rectified in the House of Com- 
mons, and all dangerous passages left out.”’ 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
g Dec. 9th, 1833. 
IR,—Having taken the duty at Great Hampdon, Bucks, for a few 


Sundays, some years ago, I copied the following extract from the 
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parish register, which I think deserves a place in your excellent 
Magazine. Your’s, &c, 
ol D. 


1647.—N.B. My daughter, Sarah Lenthall, was buried the 11th 
of August, an. supra. She came from London to Wickham, and on 
the Saturday, only to see us, and to returne the morrow in the after- 
noone to Wickham againe, but then fell sick, and on W ednesday 
morning following, being ‘the 11th of August, about an howre 
before sun rise, dyed of the sicknes, and so in y® evening we buried 
her in the Mes ide, ‘alled y® Kitchen Meade, by y* hedge side as you 
go downe into it on yor left hond, a little bela the pond at y° entrance 
into y° Meade. She wasaged | 4 yeares, eleven moneths, and seaven- 
teene dayes ; had she lived to Bartholomew day, she had bin full 13 
yeares of age. 

Susanna Lenthall, my wife, depted this life, Thursday evening, 
about eight a clock, y® 26 of August. She died of y* sic kne ‘Ss, COM- 
fortably and in peace, and was buried y*® 27 by hir d: rughter Sara. 

John Gardiner, a childe y y‘ lived in my house, died of y® sicknes, 
and was buried, August y° 29th. 

Adrian Lenthall, my sonne, a hopefull yong man, and neare one- 
and-twenty yeares of age, depted this life, of y® sickness, Thursday 
morning, a little be ram iy breake, and was buried at y* head of his 
sister Sara’s grave y® same day, being y° 2nd of Septe amber. 

My cosen, John Pickering, a lad about 13 years of age, dying of 
the sicknes, was buried the 25 of September, 1617. 

Rover LENTHALL, Rector. 


It appears in another part of this register that the rector died that 
same year; but whether of the sickness is not mentioned. 

Another extract from the same register :— 

Win. Spurstow succeeded to the living of Gt. Hampdon, 1637, and 
one of those heroes who wrote against the church and establishment ; 
they were five in number (viz.), Steph. Marshall, Hdwd. Calamy, 
Tho. Young, Matthew Newcomen, and the above Wi. Spurstow 
The initial letters of their names formed the cant word Smectymuuus, 
celebrated by Hudibras. This worthy continued till 1642, when 
(according to the phrase of the times) God gave him a call to a tar 
greater living. 

This living was Hackney, Middlesex, to which he sueceeded on the 
‘death of Dr. Calibate Downing, according to Lyson’s, in the yeal 
1644. In the year 1662 he was ejected from this vicar: we for non 
conformity, but continued to reside at Hackney till his death. He 
was buried there, Keb. Sth, 1665-6, WC, &e.—Lyson's Wrvirons vf 
Le ndon, vol. this |’. 147. 

He also founded in Chureh Street an alms-house for six poot 
widows, and endowed it with lands which produced, 1795, 42/. p 
ann.—p. J13. 
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ROLLE’S PRAYERS. — No. V. 


XIII. Swete Jesu what sorewe fel to thin herte whanne thou 
castist thin iye toward thi modirso dere thou siy hir folewe among the 


greet prees as @ Woman but of hir silf. 





Now she wrong* hir handis 


* J] will here give some verbs with their perfects, as I have noted them. 


Present. 
To sing 


Perfect or Participle Past. 
song 
was song, G. 34, 1, 2 
I sange, G. 23 
she songe, G. 33, 2, 1 
sprong, W. I... viii. 6 
rong, G. 49, 2, 2 
thrungun, W. L. viii. 
42 
hynge, G. 190, 1, 2; 
44, 2,2 
To meng (mingle), meynt, Troy 
Booke, C. V. Sign. D. 1, ed. Marsh, 
& ad. (We use mung in Suffolk, and by 
a curious love of analogy, brung in- 
stead of brought.) 
To hatan, A. Ss. His mother hat Custe, 
G. 39, 1,2 
Moris this child is hote, 
Id. ib. 
was hote, G. 53, 1, 1 
To drown was dreint, G. 37, 2, 2 
The kyng a drente (of Pharaoh), R. of 
Gl. p. 39. The dreint Leander, Ch. 
C. C, 4489. 
To lie 
To begin 


To spring 
To ring 
To throng 


To hang 


I lay, P. P. line 9 
have begonnen, W. 
Comp. p. 3 

To fare (to go) he ferde, G. 12; verde, 
Layamon in Ellis, vol. i. p. 61, 3rd 
edit. 

To find I fand, K. Q. 18, 6; 
fonde, G. 53, 1, 2 

fill, G. 190, 1, 2 

toke, G. 190, 1, 2 

quoke, G. 48, 2, | 

drote, G. 53, 1, 2 

shop, G. 42, 2, 2 

hath shope, G. 43,2, 1]; 
P. P. 2nd line; Chaucer, Troil. and 
Cress. ii. 12. So shope it. 

To forshape forshope, G. 9, 2, 2 
Chaucer, Troil. and Cress. ii. 17; 
forshapin was. 

To contrive contrived, P. P. A. 2,2 

controved, G. 37 

is forboden, W. Comp. 


To fall 
To take 
To quake 
To drive 
To shape 


To forbid 
p. 7 
they forsoken, G. 34, 2, 1 
hedde, G. 42, 2, 1 
a wish, C. R. R. 125 
lo chese (choose), was chose, G. 43, 
1,2; chees (chose), Rolle MS. 
lough, G. 46, 1, 1 
they lought, Ch. C. C. 


To forsake 
To hide 
lo wash 


To laugh 


S8o6 


Vou. Vi— April, 1834. 


| 
' 


| 


| 


Present. 


To rise 


To tell 


To sle (slay) 
W. L. xi. 49 


Perfect or Participle Past. 

has risun, W. L. iv. 29 

teld, W. L. viii. 20 

he teelde, W. L. xiv. 21 

slowen, W. L. xi. 48 

he slough, W. L, xv. 47; 
G. 59, 1, 1 


To yeld (yield) yoldun, W. L. xiv. 14 


W. L. xiv. 14 


To sow 


To reach 


sew, W. L. xix. 22 
sowen, ib. 21 
raught, Shakspeare. 


Unto his brest it raught, it was so 
low, Ch. C. C. 3806; and Rolle MS. 


XiVv. 
To cast 


To kit (cut) 


keste, W. L. xxi. 3 
kittide, W. L. xxii. 50 


W. L. xxiii. 35 


To stretch 


To find 
To see 


To draw 


straught, G, 33,1, 2 
streight, W. L. xxii. 3: 
founden, Ellis, Let. i. 
He sight, G. 54, 1, 2 
He sigh, G. 39, 2, 1; 
W.. L. viii. 38; Mk. 
XVi. 
he sie, G. 29, 1, 2 
Thou sawe, G.29, 1, 1; 
P. P. line ]4 
Teco; FP. P.. A.-3,9 
Hie sayt, W. L. ii. 26; 
v.38 
He saygh, W. L.v. 2 
They sayen, W. L.viii. 34 
drough, G. 42, 1, 1 


This rhymes to enough, and elsewhere 
to slough, from to sle (slay). So 
with drough. 


To go 


To bear 
To take 


To work 


Thei gheden, W. L.; 

Mk. xvi. 
He gede, W. L. viii. 4 
IIe yede, W. Pathw. 


ch. 2 


IIe wente, G. 48, 2, 1 
He geth, G. 42, 1, 1 
They gone, P. P. A. 
1, 2, and passim 
They geeth,in Cockayne 
in Ellis FE. E. r. vol. i. 
p- 9 
ybore, G. 30, I, 1 
toke, G. 5], 2,2 
overtoke, G. 29,1, 1 
wroke, G. 30, 1, 2 


It shall be wroke ( worked or done). 


To wreak 


wroke, G. 32, 1, 2 


‘Lo! thus hath God thy sclaunder wroke."” 
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wepinge and siyyinge . now sche castith hir armes abrood . the watir 
of hir iyen droppide at hir feet. sche fel in deed swoune ofte sithis . 
for peyne & sorowis hir sorewe swete Jesu & hir dool. a greggide 
(multiplied)* greetli & manyefold thine othe peynes . & whanne sche 
knewe that hir sorowe grevede thee so soore, thanne was sche weel 


worse. & so sorewe of eith of you for othe wexith manye foold . the 
hiy love of yoe hertis eithir to othe. that so ples (peerless) breninget 


kindeli mde (? made) youre sorewe eithe for othe unlike to ony other 
sorewe or wo on erthe. for as youre love was makeles$ so was youre 
sorewe peerles. it strikith at youre hertis as it were deep. A ladi 
mercy how were you so bold among so manye kene foos . to folewe so 
pyy . how was it that the arownes of woman’s kinde, or schamynge of 
maidenheed ne hadde withdrawe thee & it was not semeli to thee. 
to folewe sich a route. but thou haddist no reward (regard) to mannis 
drede, ne to nouyt ellis that schulde lette thee for thou were out of thi 
silf for sorewe of thin owne sone. thi siyhis weren so fer fet (far 
fetched, i.e., deep drawn,) thi brest so ful of dole & sorewe. thi 
cheer so dreri for deedli wo . that it bireckinge the reckinge§ of bodili 
wo or drede & worldli schame & of alle manner lettingis. Now ladi 
that peyne & passioun schulde have be myn for I hadde deserved it. 


There is a substantive connected with this cer, Rem. of Love, 350. “ That 

_ verb. He toke his wreche, G. 51, 2,2; shold not be wroken toward us,” Grif- 
done his wreche, G. 52, 1,2. Spens. fith’s Letter in Ellis, 2nd part, vol. i. 
Sheph. Cal. Mark. l08—He will be p- 5, (a.p. 1400.) “ Of this despite 
wroken; where Warton quotes Chau- awroken for to be,” Ch. C. C. 3750. 


* ‘To agrege, aggravate, C. Tale of Melibeus, 247; 'Tyrwhitt’s Gl. 
+ This transposition is not peculiar to English. The following are instances of it :— 


Briddis for birds, W. L.ii.24; Rolle | Dritte for dirt, Cockayne in Ellis, 
MS. xv.; C. R. R. 101. (Now used E. E. P. vol. i. p. 94 
in Lancashire. ) Thrist for thirst, Rolle, Prayer xv. and 

Thridde for third, W. L. ii. 46; xx. 12 xvi. in many forms 

Brenne for burn, W. L. iii. 17. Girn for grin, and brust for burst, are 
( Brent is a common part of proper common in Yorkshire. Great is pro- 
names of places. ) nounced girt there. Some process of 


Thritti for thirty, W. L. iii. 23; Robt. this surt is going on with the word 
of Gloucester, Hearne, p. 466 pretty. We have braste for burst, in- 
fra, xviii.; Crost. in Ch. C. C. 5092. 
¢ Makeles for matchless, used by Chaucer, Test. of Love, 1.72. ‘The changes be- 
tween the sound ch and & are worth noting. 


PRONUNCIATION. 
cH for &. Diche (? dig or dike) rhyming to riche, 
Seche (seek) rhyming to speche, G. 26; dichers and delvers, in P. P. A- 
G. . l, A See, too, G. 4, ],2; 4,2 
55, 1,1; andsepe. But seke rhyming | Recheth for recketh G. 29, 2, 2 
toeke in G. 42, 2, 2; though there is Me recheth not. Recheles men, Paper 
seche tn the midille ofa line in the same in Eltis's Letters, part 2, vol. i. p. 8 


page. Worche (work) rhyming to churche, G. 
Liche (like) rhyming to riche,G. See, See too, G. 28, 2, 1 ay. L. xiii. 14; 
too, G. 42,1, 1; 45,2, l and 2 who has worcheris, ib. 27. Again, we 
have wirche (for work) rhyming to 

chirche in Ch. C. C. 3665. 


§ Isthis, “ That it was past caring for the thought of bodily woe” ? 
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& cause therof. therifore swete ladi as tho peynes & woundis were 
my owne with riyt , gete me of thi merci oon of hem alle . that it may 
abide as a pricke at myn herte . gete swete lady a drope of that ruthe 
that thou haddist. to folewe him with as thon didist. al that wo is 
myn bi riyt. sette me on myn owne. be thou not so daungerous to 
withholde althouy al thi wo be thee lief* th (thou) art ful large . than 
¥ ce with the = that litil hapt . & yeve me of thi sigyngis that 
siyhist so sore. & lete me siye with thee . sithen I bigan al that wo. 
I axe dereworthe? ladi nouther castels ne townes, ne noon othir 
worldis wele . ne sunne ne moone . ne noone of the bodies of hevene . 
ne nothing but woundis of ruthe of peyne & of cumpassioun of swete 
Jesu my lordis passioun is al my desire. I have apetite to peyne. & 
I biseche my lord, a drope of his redde blood. to make my soule 
blodi . or ellis a ra of his watir to wasche with my soule. a modir 
of wrecchis and of alle woful, my sike soule & sette in my herte 
thi sone with hise woundis sende a sparcle of cumpassioun into myn 
herte that is hard as stoon . a drope of that passioun to souplen it with, 
P.N. 

XIV. Swete Jesu I thanke thee with al myn herte. for al that 
peyne that thou suffridist. whanne the cros was cast doun on thi 
grounde. & thei leiden thee flat thereon & with cordis drowen thin 
hondis and feet to the holis & nailiden fast that oon hond. & streyned 


¥ that othir to that oth hole . and thane swete Jesu thei drowen al thi 
Z bodi doun. til thi feet rauyten to the holis. & the nailis, lord, weren 
; blunte for thei schulden tere thi skyn & bruse thi fleisch . now swete 
i Jesu me thinkith I se thi bodi on the rode al bled & streyned that the 
; joyntis twineng. thi woundis now openen. thi skyn al to|| drawen 

recchith so brode, that merveile is it halt. thin heed crowned with 

thornis. thi bodi al ful of woundis. nailis in thin hondis & feet so 








tendre . & in thi sinewis. the (there) as is most peinful felinge . there 
is no leninge tothin heed . thi bodi is streyned as a pchemyn (parchment) 
skyn upon the harowe . thy face is al boluved that first was so fare . thi 
jointis undoon . thou hongist and stondist on nailis. stremes of blood 
rennen doun bi the rode . the siyte of thi modir encresith thi peyne . a 
lord swete Jesu that woldist unmiygti bicome to make me myyti & 
mende my synne. I speke lord of thi passioun & of hig devocioun . 
& I fynde no swetnes . but speke as a jay & noot what I meene. I 
studie in thi passioun . & I fynde noo taaste. my synnes ben so manye 
& so wickid that thei han schit out devocioun. & han stoppid al the 
savor of swetnes fro my soule. & thfore I speke and blundere forth as 
a blinde creature & speke withouten wisdom or kunnynge of so 
devoute mater, P. N. 

sut thou swete Jesu that quickenest the dede & turnest to good lyf 
fro deeth of synne so quike me lord swete Jesu. and yeve me grace 
to fele sum of that swete savour & goostli devocioun . sende me lord 





* Be thee lief—be thy choice acceptable to thee. See above, many examples. 

t Is this—“ ‘Then share with the poor who have little?” I doubt the correctness 
of my own reading of the MS. 

+ This word is in the list given above. 

§ So twynne for to separate, G. 40, 2, 1. 
| See above in p. 263. 
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schal gete sunnest the y 


day of the first month at even is 


Fando quis andivit? Dei 
Quis grande dicat brachium ? 
Perculsa mens confunditur ; 


Stupet Fides, vox defivit. 


Ab orbe, Jesu, condito 
Occisus Agnus, nunc Patri 
Priscis adumbratam sacris 
Ardes litare victimam. 


At cur humi stratus jaces? 
Quis iste meerentis pavor ? 
Quis iste qui toto fluit 
Sudor cruentus corpore ? 


Hunc vis doloris exprimit, 
Horrorque teter criminum : 
Vices nocentum sustinens, 
Tram reformidas Patris, 


Te terret objectus calix ? 
At ille, ne totum bibas, 
Per sempiterna nos manet 
Exhauriendus secula, 


Vincet pavorem caritas ; 
Vincet voluntas patria : 
Temet potestati, Deus, 
Tradis tenebrarum volens. 
Et jam flagellis, ictibus, 
Ludibriis, spinis, cruci, 
Piacularis hostia, 

Voves adorandum caput. 


Qui Filium tradit, Patri, 
Natoque sit laus victime : 
Par sit tibi lans, qui sacram 








the lyt of grace . to have sum insiytin soule. But Lord I woot weel. 


that who so desirith thee ariyt ; thouy he fele nouyts he that (?) hath 


that he woot nouyt . the love of thi godhede . & i 
vour fynde; thenke him silf feble & outcast, & holde him silf unworthi 
sich specialte of oure lord God. & so he 


to have devocioun or re 
ift of his grace. P. N. H, J. R. 


Succendis aram, Spiritus. Amen, 
ccocaniiiintananiniiientaiinnsidiledcintiparnitnsiniiasintedieiapgaile i ieapinimeiteaaaaene 
* The Ant'phones are single verses, such as are always repeated before and after a Psalm; 
besides which, there are five Antiphones, or distinct verses, which occur at the commencement 
of the Lauds and Vespers. They are here given at the Lauds below. In other respec s, it may 
likewise be perceived that the order of Service in the Vespers and the Lauds is the same—vity 
the Antiphones, Capitulum, Hymn, Versiculi succeeding, and the Prayer. 
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aman may no fer- 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


——— 


AD VESPERAS—ON SATURDAY THE FOURTH WEEK IN LENT. 
( Psalms and Antiphones* here omitted. ) 


Capitulum. 


These are the feasts of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim in their seasons. In the fourteenth 
the Lord's Passover. And on the fifteenth day of the same 
month is the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord. 


Hymnus. 


Levit. xxiii. 


Who hath believed our report? to whom 
Hath thine arm been reveal'd, Incarnate Lord? 
Reason confounded stands, 
And Faith silent and mute! 


O holy Lamb, slain ere the world was made, 
And hast Thou from thy Father's bosom come ? 
Thyself the sacrifice 
Dimly shadowed of old ! 


But why thus laid — the cold dank ground? 
Oh why that look of fearful agony, 
hile on thy wan-worn frame 
The blood stands drop by drop ? 


It is the mighty anguish of thy soul, 

And horror at the weight of others’ crimes, 
To bear thy Father’s wrath, 
And terrors of the lost ! 


It is the proffered cup thy soul affrights. 
Ah, if it be that thou drink not the whole, 


We everlasting] 
Must drink, ond suck the dregs! 


But Love doth master Terror’s agony 3 
Love strong in death, and his blest Father's will; 
Calmly He yields himself 
To darkness and to death, 


And now unto the scourge, the twined thorn, 
The rough rude mockery, and torturing tree, 
A lamb-like victim meek, 
He bows his holy head. 


Glory to God, his only Son who gave ; 

To Son, who died a living sacrifice ; 
And Spirit, who came down 
To light the Altar flame ! 





2 Ee. 


deat 
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». Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not.——r, But a body hast thou prepared me, Heb. x. 
Ad Magnificat. —Ant. I was like a lamb that is brought to the slaughter. Jer. xi. 
The Collect as at the Lauds below. 


THE LORD’s DAY,—AT THE NIGHTLY OFFICE. 


Opprobstie Jesu, — Up that dark hill ape y erg — pe 
Ligni fatiscens pon True Isaac, sinking ‘nea’ t Tree ; 
Pesale, verus Isaac, That precy Maser hill é 
Mactandus ascendis jugum. Thou climbest—to be slain. 
Clavis statim trabalibus Thy tender hands un ityingly, 
Fixus manus, fixus Thy tender feet with iron driven, 
Sublime terris omnibus Thou art uplifted high : 
Attolleris spectaculum ! Oh sight for earth and heaven ! 
In nos O Aterni Patris “‘ Thy will, Eternal Father, thine be done !” 
Incomprehensa caritas ! O inconceived charity, 
¢ Insons cruente Filius That gave the guiltless Son 
2 Pro sontibus morti datur. For guilty foes to die, 
: From that thy bleeding side—those bleeding 
q Milo lavari sanguine hands— 
Oportuit mundi scelus. Must the foul world be cleans’d—it needs 
F: Talem severa numinis must be— 
; Poscebat ira victimam. For Justice so demands, 
And Mercy grants the plea. 
Crux debitz nos vinculo Else that dread bond must aye on us remain ; 
Damnationis eximit ; But from thy cross extending to thy throne 
Et pacis eterno ligat Now binds a peaceful chain 
Terras polumque fiedere. The earth and heavens in one. 
a Qui Filium tradit, Patri, Glory to Him who gave his Son to die ! 
4 Natoque sit laus victime : Him who for us a willing victim dies! 
Par sit tibi laus, qui sacram And Spirit ever nigh 
Succendis aram, Spritus, Amen. Who sacrifice ! 


IN THE FIRST NOCTURN.t 
LecTio 1. Zhe Prophet Jeremiah, cap. i. 


r.¢ The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, In the fourteenth day of the first month is the passover 
of the Lord ; and ye shall offer one goat for a sin offering, *to make an atonement for you. v. 
Not by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he entered into the holy place, *to 
make an atonement for you.u—Numb. xxviii. ; Heb. ix. 





* LECTIO Il. cap. ii. 
if r. And the children of Israel shall take of the blood of the lamb, and strike it on the two side 
a posts, and on the <a door posts of their houses: *And the blood shall be to you for a token, 


and the plague shall not be upon ou.——v. Being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. *And the blood shall be to you, &e.—Exod. xii. ; Rom, v. 
c LECTIO III. 


r. The Son of Man shall be delivered unto the chief priests ; and they shall condemn him to 

as death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles, *and they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, 

, ~ and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him.——v. He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
|  $peneth not his mouth. *They shall mock him, &c.—Mark x.; Isaiah liii. 


(The 2nd and 3rd Nocturns, which contain the Responsories attached to the Lectios, 


are here omitted. ) 





_—_— 


+ The Scripture Lessons are at this time all taken from the Prophet Jeremiah. 

t The Responsory (which is the name given to each of these which follow) is perhaps the 
most beautiful thing which occurs in the Breviary Service. In the Parisian Breviary it consists 
of passages taken from the Old and New Testament alternately to respond to each other. (1 





. “y in the Parisian, for this is one of the things in which it differs from the where the 
Responsory, in other respects similar, is of continuous verses.) It consists of three parts—r. the 
y first; the ‘second, marked thus *, called reclamatio; and the third v. versus. The entire re- 


by clamatio is repeated after each versus. . The 
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AT THE LAUDS: 


Ant. To whom shall I that hear ? their ear i i 
< speak, that they may behold, ear is uncircumcised, and 


—Jer. vi. 
Ant. Behold, the Word of the Lord is unto them a reproach ; therefore I weary wi 
holding in. —Jer. vi. “<i = 
Ant. Seg aay shang pepe acy tape wy bape 1 aml 
Ant. Then Come, us smite him with the tongue, i 
toany of his worda.—Jer. xviii. sega 
Ant, O Lord, Thou hast seen all their vengeance, and all their imaginations against me.— 
Lament. iii. 


Capitulum. Jer. xx. 
I heard the Aovine of many, fear side, Report, ’ 
All my familiars watched for athlon, euytng say et, Wal we WIR pee 


» Saying, Peradventure he will be enticed, and we shall 
a take our revenge on him. But the Lord is with me as a mighty 
Hymaus. 

Dum, Christe, confixus cruci O Thou that, nail’d upon the bleeding tree, 
a eS iritus, —— thy soul ~~ us draw =a 

as nos our W and 
Intenta ligno lumina. _ -_ wg 

‘ , To look on Thee in thy sore agony 

Anguis veneno di , 
In ta sve = that Serpent’s wounds, that long 

endentis e celsi trabe im CESS, : ; 
Sanabit aspectus Dei. And ein? a veins with death. While Thou 
oo woh toy 4 sabyesad We from thy throes are born to life above : 
Hie « ‘timo ee Fiders "Tis there Thou build’st thy martyrs,and’tis there 
Fundas aor ta neh + That Faith herself doth anchor on thy love. 
oe das bane oe arms outstretch’d, bleeding 

, 

me penne Ripon, As to thy throne of Godhead, Thou to Thee 
Virtute divina trahis. — the big round world, let us draw 


ao, And, clinging at the foot of that dread tree, 


. Beneath thy wither’d frame, and bleeding side, 
Pedemq crucis , y e, 
Tuo steal oo Hide ourselves, and look up, dear Lord, to Thee 


O spes salutis omnium, 


ere That only hope of refuge, only pride 
+ mls a Of a leat wor ' oh, may it o’er re Dy 
Imisque regnes cordibus. And in the fountain of our hearts abide. 
Qui Filium tradit, Patri . ais . 
Natoque sit laus vistionse : Glory to Thee, Eternal Victim slain, 


Father who gave, and Holy Paraclete, 


or Ss toes, qu rage As was, and is, and shall for aye remain ! 


Succendis aram, Spiritus. Amen, 
“i, Draw nigh unto my soul, and save it.——r. O deliver me, because of mine enemies.— 
69. 


Ad Benedictus,— Ant. Jesus said, I seek not mine own glory ; there is one that seeketh and 
judgeth.—Johan viii. 





The Responsory occurs after each of these Lectios. These Lectios are, on the greater Festivals, 
nine in number,(on the lesser, three, ) all of which oceur in the Nocturns, and are here omitted 
for the sake of brevity. The three first of these Lectios, as will be seen in the present instance, 
consist of short lessons from Scripture. Then follow, in the second Nocturn, three short passage 
from one of the Fathers, each of which is called Sermo. In the third Nocturn, three from 
another of the Fathers, called Homilies, after a text or short from Scripture. Thew 
make the nine Lectics, after each of which occurs one of the Responsorics as here gives 

: t measure on the situation in which they occur with respect # 
the feregoing Lectio, and which must therefore be lost in a mere extract. 
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The Collect.* 


through the sufferings of thine begotten Son, and his humiliation even 
Te ciel oa pollo 7 hee ahd Enotes evend ta tar tenbeaa people that they may 

what he endured for our sakes, and patiently endure all adversities 
his example ; grant this, for His sake, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of 


PRAYERS FROM HENRY VIII's PRIMER, PRINTED 16. 
(Continued from p. 274.) 


A devout Prayer unto Jesu Christ, called “O bone Jesu.” 


O bountiful Jesu! O sweet Jesu! O Jesu, the son of the pure Virgin 
Mary, full of mercy and truth, O sweet Jesu, after thy great mercy, 
have pity upon me; O benign Jesu, I pray thee, by the same precious 
blood that for us miserable sinners thou jwert content to shed on the 
altar of the cross, that thou vouchsafe cleane to avoid all wickedness, 
and not to despise me, humbly this requiring, and upon thy most hol 
naine, Jesus, calling. This name, Jesus, is a sweet name. This 
name, Jesus, is the name of health. For what is Jesus but a Saviour? 
O good Jesus that hast created me, and with thy precious blood re- 
deemed me, suffer me not to be damned, whom thou hast made of 
nought. O good Jesu, let not my wickedness destroy me, whom thy 
Almighty goodness have made and formed. O good Jesu, re-know- 
ledge that is thine in me, and wipe clean away that draweth me from 
thee. O good Jesu, what time of mercy is, have mercy upon me, 
neither confound me not in the time of thy terrible judgment. O 
good Jesu, if I, wretched sinner, for my most grievous offences have, 
by thy very justice, deserved eternal pain, yet I appeal from thy 
righteousness, and steadfastly trust in thine ineffable mercy ; I doubt 
not but thou wilt have mercy upon me, like a mild Father and merciful 
Lord, O good Jesu, what profit is in my blood, since that I must 
descend into corruption ? Certainly, they that be dead shall not mag- 
nify thee, nor likewise all they that go to hell. O most merciful Jesu, 
have mercy upon me. O most sweet Jesu, deliver me. © most meek 
Jesu, be unto me comfortable. O Jesu, accept me, wretched sinner, 
into the number of them that be saved. O Jesu, the health of them 
that believe in thee, have mercy upon me. O sweet Jesu, the for- 
giveness of all my sins, O Jesu, the son of the pure Virgin Mary, 
endue me with thy grace, wisdom, charity, chastity, and humility, yea, 
and steadfast patience in all my adversities; so that I may perfectly 
love thee, and in thee be glorified, and have my only delight in thee, 
World without end. Amen. 





* The Collect is preceded by the words “ The Lord be with you, &c.,” a form not used by a 
tern whe & pit prem It is of great antiquity, and alluded to by Chrysostom in one 
“(his Homilies, but of still earlier date. In the ancient offices of the church it preceded 
collects, not the prayers, as now. 
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A Prayer to be said at the hour of Death. 


O Lord Jesu, which art the only health of all men living, and the 
everlasting life of them which die in thy faith, I, wretched sinner, give’ 
and submit myself wholly unto thy most blessed will; and I, being 
sure that the thing cannot perish which is committed unto thy mercy, 
willingly now I leave this frail and wicked flesh, in hope of the resur. 
rection which in betterwise shall restore it to me again. I beseech 
thee, most merciful Lord Jesu Christ, that thou wilt by thy grace make 
strong my soul against all temptations; and that thou wilt cover and 
defend me, with the buckler of thy mercy, against all the assaults of 
the devil. I see and acknowledge that there is in myself no help of 
salvation ; but all my confidence, hope, and trust, is in thy most mer- 
ciful goodness. I have no merits, nor good works, which I may al- 
lege before thee. Of sins and evil works, alas! I see a great heap; 
but, through thy mercy, I trust to be in the number of them to whom 
thou wilt not impute their sins, but take and accept me for righteous 
and just, and to be the inheritor of everlasting life. Thou, merciful 
Lord, wert born for my sake; thou didst suffer both hunger and thirst 
for my sake; thou didst preach and teach, thou didst pray and fast, 
for my sake; thou didst all good works and deeds for my sake ; thou 
sufferedst most grievous pains and torments for my sake; and, finally, 
thou gavest thy most precious body to die, and thy blood to be shed 
on the cross, for my sake. Now, most merciful Saviour, let all these 
things tan me, which thou freely hast given me, that hast given 
thyself for me. Let thy blood cleanse and wash away the spots and 
foulness of my sins. Let thy righteousness hide and cover my unrigh- 
teousness. Let the merits of thy passion and blood be the satisfaction 
for my sins. Give me, Lord, thy grace, that my faith and salvation 
in thy blood waver not in me, but ever be firm and constant ; that the 
hope of thy mercy, and life everlasting, never decay in me; that cha- 
rity never wax cold in me; finally, that the weakness of my flesh be 
not overcome with the fear of death. Grant me, merciful Saviour, 
that when death hath shut up the eyes of my body, yet that the eyes 
of my soul may still behold and look upon thee; that when death hath 
taken away the use of my tongue and speech, yet that my heart may 
cry, and say unto thee—In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum 
meum! that is to say, O Lord, into thy hands I commit my spirit! 
Domine Jesu, accipe spiritum meum! Lord Jesu, receive my soul 
unto thee! Amen. 


A Prayer against the Devil. 


Jesu Christ our Lord, which, by the mouth of the holy apostle St. 
Peter, most truly didst say that our adversary, the devil, goeth about, 
like a roaring lion, seeking Whom he may devour; he is busy, and 
fierce, and breaketh in upon us; so that if thou help not, he will soon 
deceive us with his might, and with his cruelness tear us in pieces. 
But if thou, which hast vanquished him, wilt appear but as it were 
afar off, thou wilt make him afraid, and with thy only look put him 
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‘to flight. Vouchsafe, O Lord, to receive us into thy guard, being but 
infants, weak, feeble, and unskilful, lest that cruel beast ail to tear us. 
We bear before us, and shew forth in this our fight, the cross, thy 
banner ; the cross, thy triumph and victory; that our enemy may 
well know that we do our business by thy counsel, aid, and strength. 
To thee be glory for ever. Amen. 


For the Desire of the Life to conte. 


Tus my body is the very dark and filthy prison of the soul; this 
world is an exile and a banishment; this life is care and misery ; but 
where thou art, O Lord, there is the very country of liberty and ever- 
lasting blessedness. Stir our minds now, and then, to remember so 
great a felicity; pour into our hearts a desire of such'precious things, 
and of all things, most to be desired. Give quietness unto our minds; 
and grant that we may have some taste of the everlasting joys, 
whereby those things of the world may seem filthy, and be so loath- 
ful unto us, which we seek for so earnestly, and embrace so greedily, 
and retain so surely, that we may refuse and despise these bitter and 
filthy things, and most fervently desire the sweetness of thy familiarity, 
in which all goodness is contained, ‘To thee be glory for ever. Amen. 


————————— 


SACRED POETRY. 


LENT. 
Matt. rv. 1, 2. 


WIrTuIn a pleasant bower, 
Well stored by Heaven’s all-bounteous grace, 
Temptation proved its earliest power, 
And left to tears a ruined race. 
Misguided souls! at what base rate 
Ye sold the guiltless joys of your primeval state ! 


Far in the solitude 
The prophet gained a brief repose ; 
His daily strength from heaven renewed, 
Safe sheltered from heart-wearying foes. 
Unharmed his feet the desert trod 
Till hope’s sure home he reached within the mount of God, 


But He, th’ All-perfect, met 
The thrice-spread snare in waste unblest, 
By nature’s fear and need beset; 
No pause from strife—no hour of rest,— 
Terror and want no anguish spare 
To shew adoring worlds a love beyond compare. 


Vou, V.— April, 1834. 3k 
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Trial, ’mid ease, too sore, 
For yet unsinning man was found ;— 
The garb of fast Elias wore 
No hell-sped shaft was sent to wound. 
Mercy and holiness alone 
Stand conquering in the breach, and speak th’ Eternal Son! 


0. 


ST. MATTHIAS’S DAY. 


MONDAY, FEB, 24. 
«¢ The lot fell upon Matthias.”—Acts i, 15—26. 


An high assembly call! 
A solemn league convene ! 
The first great act of Christian men 
This day is done in sacred council-hall ! 
The mystic scroll so rent, must be 
Again reset-—and glow in awful blazonry ! 


What moving myriads throng 
Yon city’s lordly ways! 
She, hard of heart, scarce bends her gaze 
To mark meek men that thread those crowds among. 
Yet these few names she dares despise 
Guard her proud towers, and rule her destinies ! 


Yea, more—for He looks down, 
The Mighty One, from high— 
He owns them his, and heeds their cry, 
Those six-score names, beyond that haughty town ! 
So loves—so heeds their faintest call— 
A simple lot he deigns to hallow in its fall ! 


O depths too vast for man ! 
How are God’s ways obscure, 
That thus Heaven’s own-called witness pure ; 
Set his Lord’s word to keep and fill his plan. 
Apostle—chose before “ the Just” — 
His name, once breathed, is lost and laid in dust! 


Is, then, unmeaning sent 
One word of truth divine, 
Heaven’s purpose but a fost design— 
Th’ Eternal Spirit’s work all vainly spent? 
Else why this council’s solemn care— 
Why shews the Lord his power—why heeds his church’s prayer? 


Saint, blest beyond the blest ! 
Of more than Aaron’s seed ! 
Sire of a heavenly line, decreed 
To last from age to age—meek spirit’s ark of rest ! 
First-born ! in thee is stored 
The secret of our might—the presence of our Lorp ! 
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dypra Apostolica. 
I'voiey 0’, we os) Onpdy tym wodimao réiravpat. 
No. XI. 


i. THE ZEAL OF JEHU. 


Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. Howbeit, from the sins of Jeroboam.. .. 
Jehu departed not from after them, to wit, the golden calves.” 


Ye cannot halve the gospel of Gop’s grace ; 
Men of presumptuous heart! I know you well. 
Ye are of those who plan that we should dwell, 
Each in his tranquil home and holy place ; 
Seeing the Word refines all natures rude, 
And tames the stirrings of the multitude. 


And ye have caught some echoes of its lore, 

As heralded amid the joyous choirs. 

Ye mind it spoke of peace, chastised desires, 
Good will, and mercy ; and ye heard no more. 
But, as for zeal and quick-eyed sanctity, 

And the dread depths of grace, ye passed them by. 


rs And so ye halve the Truth; for ye in heart, 
At best, are doubters whether it be true, 
The theme discarding, as unmeet for you ;— 
Yet seeming Christian. O new-compassed art 
Of the ancient Foe !—but what, if it extends 
O’er our own camp, and guiles our patron-friends ? 


2. SIGHT AGAINST FAITH. 


“And Lot went out, and spake unto his sons-in-law, that married his 
daughters, and said, Up! get you out of this place; for the Lord will 
destroy this city. But he seemed as one that mocked unto his 
sons-in-law.” 


‘“‘ Sunk not the sun behind yon dusky hill 
Glorious.as he was wont? The starry sky 
Spread o’er the earth in quiet majesty, 
é Discern’st thou in its clear deep aught of ill? 
? 3 Or in this lower world, so fair and still, 
Its palaces and temples towering high ; 
Or where old Jordan, gliding calmly by, 
Pours o’er the misty plain his mantle chill ? 
Doat not of fear, old man, where all is joy ; 
And heaven and earth thy augury disown ; 
And Time’s eternal course rolls smoothly on, 
Fraught with fresh blessings as day follows day. 
The All-bounteous hath not given to take away ; 
The All-wise hath not created to destroy.” 
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5. 





“ When they shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 


upon them.” 
Wauew' mirth is fall and free, 
Some sudden gloom shall be ; 
When haughty power mounts high, 
The Watcher’s axe is nigh. 
Earth’s growth has bound ; when greatest found, 
It hastes to die. 


When the rich town, that long: 
Has lain its huts among, 
Rears its new structures vast, 
And vaunts,—it shall not last ! 
Bright tints that shine are but a sign 
Of summer past. 


And when thine eye surveys, 
With fond adoring gaze, 
And yearning heart, thy friend,— 
Love to its grave doth tend. 
All gifts below, save Truth, but grow 
Towards an end. 


4 


“As it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of the Son 


of man.” 


Tue world has cycles in its course, when all 
That once has been, is acted o’er again :— 
Not by some fated law, which need appal 
Our faith, or binds our deeds as with a chain; 
But, by men’s separate sins, which, blended still, 
The same bad round fulfil. 


Then fear ye not, though Gallio’s scorn ye see, 
And soft-clad nobles count you mad, true hearts! 
These are the fig-tree’s signs ;—rough deeds must be, 
Trials and crimes ; so learn ye well your parts. 
Once more to plough the earth it is decreed, 
And scatter wide the seed. 





5. 
“ Blessed be ye poor.” 


I nave been honoured and obeyed, 
I have met scorn and slight ; 

And my heart loves earth’s sober shade 
More than her laughing light. 


For what is rule but a sad weight 
Of duty, and a snare? 
What meanness, but with happier fate 
The Saviour’s cross to share? 
This my hid choice, though not from heaven, 
Moves on the heavenward line ; 
Cleanse it, good Lorp, from sinful leaven, 
And make it simply Thine! 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





DISTRICT COMMITTEES, 

Dover, January 17, 1834. 
Sir,—The perusal of the last Report of the Society for Promoting 
Christian A has given me unfeigned pleasure. The simple 
facts which it communicates—viz. that the society’s receipts, in the 
year 1833, amounted to 70,336/. 19s. 8d., being an increase of above 
40002. on its income for the preceding year; and that the number of 
books, tracts, &c., which it put into circulation within the same 
period, was no less than 2,079,341, being 364,018 more than were 
issued in 1832—are sufficient, not only to gratify, but to excite the 
thankfulness of every one who has the interests of true religion 
sincerely at heart. 

In this Report, a well-earned tribute is paid to the Diocesan and 
District Committees for the activity with which they have peonaes 
the designs of the Parent Society ; but itis added, that “ much remains 
to be done before this part of the society’s organization can be said to 
be perfectly complete.” This is unquestionably true, and there can 
be but little doubt but that the adoption of the measures recom- 
mended in the Report—namely, the subdivision of the larger districts, 
and the encouragement of the collection of smaller annual subscriptions, 
would tend materially to the correction of the defects complained of. 

Independently, however, of these remedies, there appears to me to 
be another, which is extremely simple, but likely to be followed by the 
most beneficial results: I allude to a careful revision of the internal 
arrangements of existing Diocesan. and District Committees, (where such 
revision may, on consideration, be thought necessary,) with a view to the 
introduction of such new regulations as may promise to increase their 
eficiency. That I may not seem to be writing vaguely, I will mention 
a few circumstances which have come to my knowledge, either 
through my own personal observation, or from the representations of 
others, upon whose correctness I can fully my In some Renee 
the members of local committees have no fixed time for holding a 
meeting ; and, when this is the case, it cannot be matter of surprise if 
no meeting at all is held,—at least, during a very considerable period, 
It is but natural that, under these circumstances, the interest of the 
subscribers should flag, and that the prospect of additional support 
should become hopeless—evils on which it must be unnecessary 
to enlarge. In other places, the members of Diocesan or District 
Committees meet but once a year, instead of “ quarterly, if possible ; 
and, if not, at least twice in every year,” as expressly required by the 
Parent Society in the 12th Bm the management of District Com- 
mittees. This annual meeting also is sometimes held on a public 
occasion, when the time and attention of the subscribers are neces- 
sarily pre-occupied by other important matters ; so that the business of 
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the committee is unavoidably hurried over in a manner which cannot 
fail of being prejudicial to its interests, and discouraging to those who 
are truly anxious to promote its efficiency. In the working of local 
committees also, there are occasionally defects which might very easily 
be remedied. Sometimes the secretary is prevented by age, ill health, 
frequent absence, or the pressure of unavoidable engagements, from 
transacting the business of the committee with sufficient punctuality ; 
sometimes he has no fixed plan of proceeding with which the sub- 
scribers are acquainted ; so that they are either deterred from applying 
to him for books &e., or send their orders at such irregular periods, as 
to cause him endless trouble, or else to bring on themselves frequent 
disappointments. ‘To the former of these cases, I shall, for obvious 
reasons, make no further allusions; with the latter, it is by no means 
difficult to deal. Nothing can be easier than for the secretary to 
appoint a stated day for writing to the Parent Society for books, ‘and 
to apprize the subscribers of the arrangement whic h he has made. 
This is all that would be necessary. Every member would then 
know when an opportunity of transmitting an order to town would 
present itself, and would, of course, prepare his list immedi: ately 
beforehand ; thus securing himself from much inconvenience arising 
from any delay which might otherwise occur, and sparing the secretary 
an infinity of trouble and labour. The evil, which I thus propose to 
remedy, may appear to some persons to be too trifling to require 
notice ; but it is not. I know instances of individuals who have neg- 
lected to apply for books to a district committee in consequence of the 
difficulty which they have experienced | in getting their orders complied 
with as speedily as they wished, and who have ultimately withdrawn 
their subse riptions, from not finding that facility in procuring books 
which they had expected. That the want of some such regulation as 
that to which I am refe ‘ring adds to the trouble of the secretary and 
the expense of the committee, I will shew in a few words. In 
January, 1831, I attended a meeting of the Dover and Sandwich 
District C ommitte e, being the first that was held after my appointment 
to the secretaryship. Il then received several orders for books from 
members who were present, which were duly forwarded to London 
that night. On the following day, an order was sent to me bya 
subscriber, who had been prevented from attending the meeting ; the 
day after, a second arrived; and, before the expiration of a week, 
a third. Hence three additional letters were to be written, by which 
my trouble, as well as the expenses of the committee for postage, were 
increased ; and, after all, there was a probability that the books would 
be sent in different parcels, thus entailing on us further expense, or 
else be detained until another larger order arrived, to the disappoint- 
ment of the applicants. ‘To obviate these inconveniences, the com- 
mittee resolved that I should write to the Parent Society for books on 
a fixed day, of which the several subscribers were to be apprized ; 
and, since that time, the evils alluded to have been completely 
removed. 

Before I conclude this letter, the length of which I trust that you 
will excuse, I will make a brief statement of some of our rules, the 
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beneficial effects of which may be seen at once on reference to the 
account of our issues of books, and expenditure, which I will take the 
liberty of adding. The members of the committee meet, once a 
quarter, at Dover and Deal (the two largest towns in the district) 
alternately. The meeting in the autumn is considered the annual 
meeting, and is held at one of these places, or else at Sandwich or 
Folkstone. Sometimes Sandgate is substituted for the latter place. 
On this occasion, a sermon is preached, after which a collection is 
made. The secretary writes for books to the Parent Society on the first 
Monday of every month. The subscribers are apprized of this regulation 
by a note at the foot of the printed paper on which their orders are to 
} be written, and with which they are supplied by the committee—one 
is put into every parcel of books sent to them. A similar method is 
) adopted for the purpose of informing the members of the days fixed for 
the quarterly meetings, blanks being left for the dates, which are 
inserted by the secretary. As some of the subscribers are not members 
L of the Parent Society, and do not consequently receive the annual 
1 Report, with the catalogue annexed, the committee furnishes them 
y with separate catalogues, which are published, for this express purpose, 
g by the Parent Society, and sent gratuitously upon a proper applica- 
y tion being made. All accounts are settled at the quarterly meetings. 
0 The books ordered by the respective members are sent from London 


e in one parcel, the carriage of which to Dover is paid by the committee ; 
‘ its contents are then distributed, each subscriber paying the expense of 
e carriage from Dover to his own residence. The secretary receives, 
d packs, and forwards the books, and keeps the accounts of the com- 
n mittee, which are presented, at the quarterly meetings, to the members 
‘3 : who attend. We hare no depét, having found it impossible to keep by 
as us all the books that were called for, and being sometimes overstocked 
id with those for which there was_no demand. Some time since, we 
in printed 1000 cards, on which the lowest prices of Bibles, Testaments, 
ch 4 and Prayer Books of different kinds, were stated. ‘These have been 
nt extensively circulated by the subscribers in their respective neigh- 
mi bourhoods, and have fully answered the purpose of attracting the 
on attention of the poor to the advantages offered them by the committee. 
a In my own parish, the applications for Bibles &c. have increased 
he materially since I distributed these cards, and affixed one to the church 
»k, door. 
ich I have nothing farther to add, with the exception of a brief state- 
re ment of our issues of books, and expenditure, during the last six years, 
ild which were as follows :— 
or Date. Bibles. Testaments. Common Books, Expenditure. 
nt- Prayers. Tracts, &e. at dh 
mli- 1828 Se eteeere 207 eeeeeeeee 65 eeeeeeeee 485 eeeeeeree 2531 eeee eeee &2 6 v0 
on 1829 ee eee wees 214 eeeeeteee 40 eeeeeeeee 390 eeeee seer 2044 eeeteetee 68 1] I 
ee 31 46 — eo DIG ..ccccces 6 3 2 
ad ; OT ’........ 328 ee 624 6231 113 14 114 
ely noe ee een eee 070k veceseces! GORD. 0ie 10 8 11 
ee Pee a aw 21115 7 
you In this statement, the books supplied by the Committee of General 


the Literature and Education are included. The deficiency, in 1830, was 
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owing to the severe and protracted illness of the late secretary, which 
terminated in his death in the autumn of that year. The subsequent 
incresse is certainly to be attributed, in great measure, to the zeal and 
activity of the members of the committee ; but some portion of it must 
surely be assigned to the recent regulations which they have made, by 
which they are enabled to procure books, once a month, after a delay of 
not more than a week or ten days from the date of their application, 
Should any of the particulars stated in this letter be found useful to 
members of other Diocesan or District Committees, who are anxious 
to remove obstacles which once impeded our operations, it will prove 
to me a source of unmingled satisfaction; and I shall be thankful on 
receiving from others any suggestions by which the efficiency of the 
committee to which I belong may be further promoted. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself 
Your obedient humble servant, W.Stsrnoree Coxe, 


PRAYERS BEFORE SERMON, 


Mr. Eprror,—As your correspondent “S.E.”’ (in the February number 
ofthe British Magazine) “ submits his friend's opinion to the considera. 
tion of your readers,” and as I humbly crave to come under that 
denomination, | am sure he will not be offended if I offer, and yon 
admit, the result of my consideration, for one, in the shape of a plea 
for “WW, F. P.,”) with whom I am as entirely unacquainted, as | am 
with S. E. or his friend. The question is clearly one of taste, as the 
terms of S. E.’s introduction of it partly imply; and by that criterion 
it must at last be left to be tried. The authority of that tribunal, in 
cases of graver as well as gayer import, | am much disposed generally 
to uphold. Its silent, but sensible and final awards determine num- 
berless issues, with an intuitive rectitude of discernment, which argu- 
ment would only confound or pervert. And if it pronounce that 
S. K.’s friend is right with respect to medley psalm tunes, I certainly 
shall not demur to the sentence. But when 8S. E., in his friend’s 
name, proposes to inciude in the same condemnation composite 
prayers, such as W. I. P, suggests, I must venture to appeal to his 
second thoughts, whether what he says on that point be quite so 
grave, fair, or discreet, as might be wished? Does it not savour a 
little of the wantonness of a lively fancy, and of the caprice of a 
fastidious and sarcastic judgment, to draw such a parallel as he draws, 
especially in such terms? And would it not most inconveniently and 
injuriously straiten and impede a clergyman in his use of devotional 
«means and appliances,” if the parts of one approved prayer might 
not be attached to those of another? Undoubtedly, there may be 
want of judgment shewn in the kind of amalgamation referred to; 
but the opinion of S. E.'s friend would amount to an universal inter- 
dict on the subject. How would it fare, on his principle, with most 
of the approved Manuals of kamily Devotion now in use ? And why 
should he stop at prayers? What would he say, on the same prin- 
ciple, to that powerful and excellent cento of scriptural passages m 
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the Commination Service, of which we have recently been reminded ? 
At all events, if the substance of S. E.'s friend’s veto were good, I 
must still remonstrate on the blunt, and surely somewhat irreverent 
and degrading terms employed in part to express it. After all, how- 
ever, S. KE. is only spokesman for his friend, and perhaps he does not 
mean to imply his own adhesion to the opinion delivered. If so, he 
will no doubt be kind enough to take care that the present number of 
the British Magazine lie on his table when his friend is expected to 
eall again; and if that individual should not take it up of his own 
accord, then, perhaps, S. EK. will further have the kindness to lead his 
attention to the remarks here offered. 
Iam, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, NOrmon. 


TITHES. 
Mr. Ep:ror,—I looked with more than ordinary anxiety through the 
last number of the British Magazine, in hopes that some ont among 
your more able correspondents would have exposed the fallacy, and 
consequent inutility, of the returns with respect to tithes, rents, &c., 
lately made by the different churchwardens in the kingdom, in com- 
pliance with the circular issued by Lord Althorp. As this has not 
been the case, you will perhaps allow an inferior combatant to enter 
the lists. In sending this to you, I feel myself inspired with a degree 
of confidence, which I should not have had, but by recollecting that 
before this comes under the notice of the public, it must be subject to 
your judgment ; so that if my remarks are useless, they may be with- 
held, and our cause not receive injury through an inefficient advocate, 

It is reasonable to conclude, from the circumstance of an official 
circular coming from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, containing 
queries about rents and tithes, that it is the intention of the adminis- 
tration to be guided (in some measure, at least) by the answers 
returned, in concocting some scheme of alteration in the tithe system. 
But surely his lordship cannot be so unwise as to hope to raise a good 
and substantial building, without first ascertaining that the ground is 
good on which he lays his foundation. He can hardly for a moment 
suppose, that the answers, which he even says “ need not be precisely 
accurate,’ can be otherwise than most inaccurate and fallacious, 
There are, in my opinion, reasons without end against these returns 
being in any way to be relied upon. 

The churchwardens* in agricultural parishes are almost invariably 
chosen from occupiers of land, for this reason—they form the bulk of 
persons eligible to the office. The rooted dislike to tithes which exists 
among that class, and their looking on the tithe-owner as a sort of 
legal plunderer, are quite sufficient to bias their returns. How much 
easier, then, will the scale be turned in their own favour, when self- 
interest is thrown in ? 

a Te, Oe Re 

* These remarks are meant to apply solely to agricultural parishes; for in towns, 
I believe, the payment for tithes is generally levied by a poundage on the rental in 
the Poor Book, or else a fixed sum is paid for each house, &c. 


Vou. V.— April, 1834. 3. 
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Supposing, however, that they are proof against these inducements 
to deceive, how are they to guard against deceptions being practised 
towards themselves, by those of whom they make inquiries? Secresy 
as to their rents among occupiers of land is well known. If they 
divulge their real rent, and it is high, their assessment in the Poor 
Book may be thought too low. If, on the contrary, it is low, there jg 
a fear that some one may take advantage, and, by offering more, 
obtain their farm when the lease expires. Is it not, then, almost q 
certainty, if any answer is given, that the rent thus returned will be 
moderate ? But, supposing that the occupier refuses to divulge,— 
then the churchwardens must form an estimate for themselves; and 
after all the unfair cry which has been raised, that tithes ought to be 
commuted at the rate of two shillings* in the pound on the rents, and 
which thousands flatter themselves will take place, we need not fear 
that their estimate will be very high. 

The same difficulty occurs in the return of the number of acres. To 
discover this, each occupier, as before, must be applied to. The real 
number of acres on his farm may be more than he has credit for in 
parochial assessments. Is he likely to cause himself trouble and 
expense by voluntarily returning the exact number? But his answer 
must be taken, or the churchwardens must guess for themselves. 

The number of acres of “arable, meadow, or permanent pasture land, 
hops, gardens, and waste land,” is also required : the object of which is 
to discover the titheable and untitheable portions of each parish. To 
ascertain this, the same plan must be resorted to, of asking each 
occupier. And is that, [ would ask, likely to be an answer on which 
reliance can be placed, which is given by men whose interest it is to 
have the untitheable part as large as possible ? 

But even supposing this answer to be correct, there still lies an ob- 
jection against the quantity of permanent pasture. How can that be cal- 
culated upon which is continually liable tochange ? There is a large 
portion of every parish which has within these few years been con- 
verted from arable to pasture, in consequence of the low price of corn, 
And as there seems no immediate prospect of an alteration in that 
price, the occupier may fairly consider it as permanent pasture. But 
let the price of wheat rise to 207. per load, and other grain in propor- 
tion, which in the event of a war would probably happen, and then 
we should see most of such permanent pastures return to their 
former state. If calculations then are made on the value of its tithe 
as pasture, how much injury will be done to the tithe-owner when 
it becomes arable, if he is precluded by a commutation from taking 
tithe of it asarable ? The same reasoning will apply, with even greater 
force, should that pasture be converted into hop-ground, 

The only answer which must of necessity be exact, is_ that 
of the money payment for tithe. For supposing that the tithe- 
owner refuses to tell the amount, or gives an untrue answer, 





—— 


® For this happy thought we are indebted to an Hon. Member for Sussex, whe 


gave this result of his researches into the question of tithe, at an anti-tithe meeting 
held at Battle in 1833. 
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it can immediately be ascertained, by adding the separate sums 
paid by each occupier, How manifestly injurious to the tithe- 
owner are such returns as these. How worthless as to their 
object. That object is to ascertain the relative value of rent and 
tithe, with a view to some important alteration in the tithe-owner's 
property. And in these answers there may be on one side, evasion, 
deception without any remedy, or absolute refusal to disclose ; while 
on the other, a return to the uttermost farthing is made, or, should it 
not be correct, instant exposure would follow. 

I have been led into these considerations by what has fallen under 
my more immediate notice in the parish in which I live. There the 
incumbent was first called upon by a churchwarden (for the other 
was only a kind of sleeping partner, ready to sign any thing that his 
colleague might require) to state the amount of money payments for 
tithe. The answer he received was this :—First, inquire’ about the 
rents, for they stand first in the queries, and then you shall be 
informed about the tithe. The churchwarden then went to those 
whom he conceived paid the highest rents. His own all the time he 
studiously concealed. All he could ascertain was, that these highest 
rents were about a certain sum per acre. That sum was then put 
down in the returns as highest. ‘To discover the lowest, the indivi- 
dual whom he imagined had the lowest rented farm was applied to, 
and the rent per acre was estimated by making a handsome deduction 
from the real rent, for two cottages on the farm. Here, then, were 
two extremes. Now for the mean. This was put (Mr. Church- 
warden having first stated it as his opinion, that there was rather more 
good than bad land in the parish) at a few shillings above the middle 
point between the highest and lowest rent, and then, that it might be 
quite satisfactory, this was submitted to the opinion of different 
occupiers. ‘The only remark that I shall make on this is to mention 
one fact; that, instead of nearly equal portions of good and bad land, 
by far the greater part of the parish in question is most valuable both 
as arable and pasture, and there is none which can be called decidedly 
bad, I remain, Sir, &c., Pasror Rvusticus. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Sir,—I have felt inclined, for some time past, to call the attention of 
your readers to an innovation on the rubric, which has gained ground 
in many places, without any sanction or authority from the ordinary, 
whom they who have introduced the alteration have solemnly pledged 
themselves to obey. I allude to the custom of administering the 
consecrated elements at the Lord’s Supper to more than one indivi- 
dual ata time. The directions in the rubric are perfectly plain; when, 
therefore, they are not complied with, as must be the case whenever 
more than one person is addressed by the officiating minister, and at 
the same time presented with the bread or wine, I would ask whether 
the innovation has been sanctioned by the bishop of the diocese? Tam 
rather inclined to think that the bishop has never been applied to at all,in 
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regard to several of the places of worship where this new custom pre. 
vails. My attention has been more particularly drawn to the subject 
lately by the forcible article upon Liturgical Reform in the last 
“ Quarterly Review.’ The writer of that article does not appear 
aware that the evil which he so bitterly laments in prospect, has ac. 
tually existed for some time. ‘There are many places where the off- 
ciating clergyman contents himself with repeating the beautiful form 
of words, directed to be spoken to each individual, on recelving the 
bread and the wine, but once to a certain number—that is, to as many 
communicants as can kneel conveniently round the rails of the com- 
munion table, and | know of many persons whose feelings have been 
much hurt at what appeared to them so irreverent a manner of per- 
forming this sacred duty, 

| know there is a plausible and popular answer always at hand, 
It is urged that the change has been introduced for the comfort of 
communicants ; for, in consequence of the great increase in the num- 
ber of those who frequent the Lord's Supper, the time in many places 
would not be sufficient, independently of the great exhaustion suffered 
by both minister and congregation, I remember once mentioning this 
plausible answer to a living prelate of our church, who was observing 
that it was an innovation he would not suffer in his diocese, and his 
observation at the time was equally sensible and judicious, “If,’’ said 
he, “ once a month be found not often enough, in consequence of the 
great increase of communicants, let the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
be administered once a fortnight; if that be insufficient, every week, 
and even twice in a day, if need be; and I am inclined to think 
that, in all ordinary cases, this plan would be found sufficiently 
to accommodate the communicants. On extraordinary occasions, 
extraordinary measures may be resorted to; additional assistance 
may be obtained—two, three, and even four clergymen may officiate ; 
and then the congregation are not unnecessarily detained, while 
the solemnity of the ceremony is greatly added to. In my own 
church, L have seldom administered the communion on the great les- ’ 
tivals without two or three assistants.” 

I will not enter further into the question, leaving the discussion of 
it to abler persons; my object will be more than answered, if you 
will allow my letter a place in your valuable Magazine, for then I 
may probably be favoured with an answer to these questions :—Do 
those clergyman who have departed from the directions in our Book 
of Common Prayer, in the instance above mentioned, act from au- 
thority, or not? Ifthey do not, are they not guilty of acting in viola- 
tion of their ordination vow ? If they act from authority, I would 
further ask, has any bishop authority to alter our Book of Common 
Prayer ? I have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 

Your constant reader, <A, CG 


r< 


-_—-----—- - ge ee 


HOOKER. 


Ma. Enrron,—lI am but a subaltern in the company of the church-ol- 
England ministers ; nevertheless it is my highest satisfaction to have 
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officiated as curate in one parish little short of thirty years; and I 
find, as | advance in years, my attachment towards our church in- 
creases more and more ; and that exclamation continually rising in 
my mind, which patriotism suggested, and which reason and revela- 
tion will justity, while the world remains—“ Esto perpetua!’’ We 
are fallen upon dangerous days, and have to contend with men given 


to change ; but praise to those who stand forth as champions of our 


cause ——.* Permit me, then, to revive in your memory a few ob- 


servations, relevant to the Christian priesthood, which are found in the 
fifth book of Hooker's * Ecclesiastical Polity ;’’ a work which would be 
most serviceable to our present cause, were it brought before the 
public in what is termed a popular form, with references, and I sus- 
pect, also, with some important discoveries as to surreptition. 

Iam the more desirous of your giving notoriety to the celebrated 
declaration of Hooker, through your widely-extended publication, be- 
cause, as ministers of the church of England, men sometimes satisfy 
themselves with occupying low ground ; whereas, though “ doubting 
of their worth,” their “ warrant is sure.’ ‘That I may not be further 
tedious, I will only add, that if you approve of my selection, and let 
it obtain a place in your Miscellanies, | might be tempted to lay be- 
fore you a superior authority for our apostolical succession, than this 
of the judicious Hooker—namely, the scriptural warrant for the eco- 
nomy and discipline of the church of England, 

[ remain, Mr. Editor, yours, with devotion to the cause, 

Dec. Wrd, 1833. P. 


“The ministry of things divine is a function which, as God did himself institute, so 
neither may men undertake the same but by authority and power given them in law- 
ful manner. ‘They are therefore the ministers of God, as from whom their authority 
is derived, and not from men. For, in that they are Christ's ambassadors and His 
labourers, who should give them their commission but /Ze whose most inward affairs 
they manage? What angel in heaven could have said to man, as our Lord did unto 
Peter, “ Feed my sheep—Preach—Baptize—Do this in remembrance of me— 
Whose sins ye retain, they are retained”? What think we? Are these terrestrial 
sounds, or else are they voices uttered out of the clouds above? Ministerial power 
is a mark of separation, because it severeth them that have it from other men, and 
maketh them a special order, consecrated unto the service of the Most High, in things 
wherewith others may not meddle. ‘Their difference, therefore, from other men, is 
in that they are a distinct order. So Tertullian calleth them. And St. Paul him. 
self, dividing the body of the church of Christ into two moieties, nameth the one part 
ifwtac, which is as much as to say, the order of the laity ; the opposite part, where- 
unto we, in like sort, term the order of God's clergy, and the spiritual power which 
he hath given them,—the power of their order, so far forth as the same consisteth in 
the bare execution of holy things, called properly the affairs of God. ‘They which 
have once received this power may not think to put it off and on like a cloak, as the 
weather serveth,—to take it, reject and resume it as oft as themselves list. But let 
them know which put their hands unto this plough, that once consecrated unto God, 
they are made His peculiar inheritance for ever. Suspensions may stop, and degrada- 
tions utterly cut off the use or exercise of power before given; but voluntarily it is 


not in the power of man to separate and pull asunder what God, by His authority, 
coupleth.” 








* The respectable writer of this letter may be assured that the Editor feels very 
sensibly the omitted expressions of kindness, which are far beyond his deserts, and 


which it would be improper for him to print. ‘The passage of Hooker cannot be 
read too often, 
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PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 
(See p. 297.) 


SAINT PAUL may certainly have fallen into errors, as well as St, 
Peter, who sometimes merited the rebukes of his Master, and once 
for no less a sin than that of apostacy, But a knowledge of human 
nature would lead us to think it less probable i in his case. ‘Those who 
have been signally reclaimed into the right course from courses the 
most opposite, are apt to be more than usually circumspect, and to 
become “ examples of repentance to all generations.”” The man thus 
reclaimed is, of all faults, the least likely to relapse into that from 
which he has escaped, and rather has need to watch lest he fall into 
an opposite extreme. Saul was an ardent and learned man, edu- 
cated by a Pharisaical doctor, himself calm and cautious; but from 
the ardour of his te mperament, the pupil became a persecutor in 
support of the Jewish law, as taught by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
If, when his eyes were opened, there was one thing less likely to mis- 
lead him than another, it was false Judaism. 

Presently after St. Paul’s conversion, St. Peter, being invited by the 
centurion, Cornelius, was warned by God to accept his invitation and 
vat with him, in a vision, which signified to him that the unclean- 
ness of the law was removed from all viands and all guests. Yet the 
same Peter, more than fourteen years afterwards, did not hesitate to 
“withdraw and separate himself’ from the Gentile brethren, and re- 
fuse to eat with them; even he, the very man to whom the vision of 
the Lord had sa Paaanips In this sad case, Paul “ withstood him 
to the face,’? because (as he says, with his characteristic mildness, ) 
he was to be blamed. Your corresponde nt, who speaks of it as 


“a small matter,’ can hardly have weighe * its nature and ex- 
tent; but has suffered the just severity ‘of censure to a lulled 
by the Christian forbearance of the brother apostle. St. Peter 


did not again deny his God; but he denied a mandate aaa, God, 
directly given to himself,—gre at, especial, and miraculous, and one 
which it would have been much even for another, to whom he had 
revealed it,—to depart. ‘To the Ge ntiles, whom he thus unlawfully 
banished from his communion, and who would naturally appeal from 
him to himself and to his vision, his answer was, in fact, “ Man, I 
know not what thou sayest.”’ 

With respect to the ‘ordinances of the law, they were abrogated 
with respect to non-intercourse with the Gentiles who should em- 
brace the gospel. Its negative clauses were relaxed. But the posi- 
tive enactments, which were binding upon Jews by the law of God, 
being also their country’s municipal law, never ceased to be enforced, 
while they were yet his people, and while his temple yet stood. 
There fore, when St. Paul was accused of “ teaching all the Jews 
which were among the Gentiles to forsake Meses, saying that they 
ought not to circumcise their children,’ &c., he was charged with a 
serious error and presumption, of which we are not authorized to sup- 
pose him guilty, but which his enemies had hinted to his prejudice. 
Consequently, the brethren wisely recommended him to lose no time 
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in shewing by his acts, that he respected God’s then subsisting law, 
and his then standing and consecrated temple, as he was bound to do, 
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And St. Paul acted as it behoved him to do, in promptly complying 
with their wholesome counsel. 

Here all was plain. But another question arose of more difficulty. 
Under the Levitical law, a proselyte of the Gentiles, with all his 
household, was required to undergo circumcision, and in every other 
particular conform to the Jaw, (Ex. xii. 48, 49.) “ Ye shall have one 
ordinance, both for the stranger, and for him that was born in the 
land,’ (Num. ix, 14; xv. J5.) It therefore, naturally enough, be- 
came a doubt whether Gentile proselytes to the faith, during the law 
and the temple, were proselytes of the temple, or proselytes of 
Christ, but not of the temple; and, specially, whether they 
needed to be circumcised. It was decided in favour of the free- 
dom of the Gentiles, first by St. James, and afterwards by the rati- 
fying decree of the same brethren at Jerusalem, by whose advice 
Paul had repaired to the temple. ‘Three restrictions were imposed ; 
of which, one has no reference to the Levitical law, but only to the 
state of morals among the heathens ; another, though more ceremonial 
in its nature, has direct reference to the probable state of a heathen* 
proselyte’s mind. ‘The remaining prohibition seems trivial. 

The case stands thus :—1. All were brethren in Christ ; “ there was 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free ;’”’ and therefore it was revealed 
to Peter, that all legal restraints of uncleanness were removed from 
their hospitable and convivial intercourse. 2. But every man, Jew 
and Greek, bond and free, was bound to obey the laws of his country, 
except where (to a Gentile) they were contrary to his God’s command- 
ment. 3. Peter, unhappily, consented to re-impose the abrogated 
restrictions, and seduced Barnabas into the like course, by which 
they incurred the rebuke of Paul. 4. Paul, a Hebrew ofthe Hebrews, 
being calumniously accused of having overturned the laws given by 
God to his countrymen, and especially that law to which Christ him- 
selfhad been made conformable, hastened to remove from himself 
such an unworthy imputation. In so stating it, | do not pretend to 
remove a difficulty, for I can discover none to remove. 

Ido not know what is implied in the words “an open conformity 
with the Jewish ritual.”’"+ Is it imagined by those who thus express 
themselves, that the sacred rites of the temple of Jerusalem were 
become clandestine, and were no longer performed openly? or that, 
at some period subsequent to the birth of Christ, but anterior to the 
destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, it had become a sin in a Jew 
to worship in the place, and in the manner, in which David and Jo- 
sah had done ?—not only ceased to be a duty, but actually become a 
sin? It had never for a moment ceased to be a duty and an obedience 

to the written will of God. 

Nothing can be clearer to my mind than the extent of Peter's 
error. And nothing would be clearer to it than the merit of Paul's 
conduct, were not his duty in the matter so plain and easy of per- 
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* See 1 Cor. viii. 7. + p. 908, 1. 19, 
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formance. We must seek some other reason, and doubtless we cay 
all find many, for “ forming a humble estimate of our own characters,” 


H. 


_ -———— 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS IN BAPTIST CHAPELS. 

March 11th, 1834. 
Sir,—Passing through the streets of the town of Portsea, this morning, 
I saw the enclosed placa ard* lying in several of the shop windows. 
Upon inquiry, | was told that the meeting-house in question belongs 
to that denomination of Christians who call themselves Baptists; 
whereupon the following suggestions offered themselves to my mind 
to which I am tempted to request from you, or some of your corre- 
spondents, if possible, a solution. 

Ist. Can these Baptists be genuine descendants of that sect, better 
known as Anabaptists, who, at the period of the civil wars, so cor- 
dially joined with the Puritans in reprobating church music, as a relic 
of popery, that at the Restoration “there could scarce be found or- 
ganists, organ-builders, or singers?’ (Vide Eneyclopaedia Britannica, 

Art. Organ.) 
2nd. Can these Baptists have sympathized with their brethren of 
all denominations in condemning the church for impiety, in permitting 
her cathedrals to be used at times of musical festivals ? 
3rd. Can these Baptists be of the number of the three million! of 
dissenters whom Lord Henley proposes to conciliate by the destrue- 
tion of cathedrals, and the marring, if not extinction, of their services, 
as “a cold and pompous ceremonial” ? 
Or, lastly, are the dissenters admitting, by their own conduct, that 
t much of the opposition shewn by their ancestors to the church was 
| neither more nor less than factious resistance to constituted authority ? 
: ~—that they are not unwilling to attract attention by public exhibition ? 
5, Ff —that they have no objection to church music ?—and that their present 
outcry against the church is the result of democracy and re public anism, . 
rather than of religious dissent from her principles and practices? 
' Leaving these questions to the consideration of those who believe 
the dissenters to be pre-eminently a pious and loyal body of men, 
] remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
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OBSERVATOR, 
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* SACRED MUSIC. 


* The committee for superintending the erection of the Organ in Meeting-house 
Alley Chapel, Portsea, beg to announce, that they intend opening the new Orcas, 
(built by Pilcher of I ondon, ) on Friday evening, March 14, 1834; when a Selection 
of Sacren Music, consisting of Choruses and other pieces, the compositions of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c., will be sung. Several gentlemen amateurs have kindly 
offered to assist on the occasion, 

* Tickets of admission (galleries ls. 6d., below Is.) and the words of Pieces, & 
may be had of Mr. S. Horsey, jun., Stationer, Queen Street; Mr. Yatman, and 
Mr. G. Tilley, St. James’ Street, Portsea; Mr. Hinton, High Street, Portsmouth ; 
and of Mr. Peat, Charlotte Street, Landport. 


** Doors to open at Seven, and to commence at half-past Seven o'clock.” 
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UNIVERSITIES. 


Ma. Eviror,—The Universities are called upon to open their gates 
to dissenters. I am of Oxford, and wish to state reasons against it, 
which I am sure are felt in substance, and will be zealously acted on, 
by many besides myself, if there be a call for action. And, in what 
I shall say, I wish to be understood as addressing those good friends 
of ours who are strongly attached to the church, but still advise us te 
move some steps in order to “ satisfy’ the dissenters. 

At Oxtord, dissenters are excluded, not only from degrees, but from 
residence for the purposes of education. In this, we differ from 
Cambridge, where dissenters are allowed to reside as students, but not 
to graduate; and some persons think that thus much might be safely 
conceded by us, as it is by Cambridge already. Now let me ask, can 
any one seriously entertain the expectation that the clamour against 
us would, in the slightest degree, be diminished, though this indulgence 
were granted? Is not the clamour now as strong against Cambridge 
as against ourselves? Have we not had experience enough of late 
years, that concession does not ensure contentment? Let all, who are 
mclined to retreat, ask themselves whether they contemplate any 
position in their rear, at which they propose to make a stand: rather, 
are they not merely putting off the evil day, and purchasing a brief 
cessation of agitation? Let it be recollected that the dissenters 
advance their demands as a claim of justice. Now, to look to 
appearances, will it appear a less hardship, when a young man, who 
has been allowed the opportunity of making himself known among us 
by his talents, is refused his degree, than it is now, when he is 
altogether kept at a distance from us? It was only the other 
day, that Mr. Hume brought such an instance, which occurred at 
Cambridge, before the notice of the House, as one of peculiar hard- 
ship. Then, as to the dissenters themselves, who claim admission as 
a right, will they thank us for a concession which will but issue in a 
clearer exhibition of the invidious distinctions which they protest 
against * What, then, do we gain? What does truth, justice, 
religion, gain? What is gained but a precedent for innovation—an 
omen of victory to the enemy—the first movements of a retreat and 
a pursuit? Are we cowards, or have we heard the command to 
“quit us like men, and be strong”’ ? 

I say this in answer to the objection derived on the first view of the 
subject, from the difference between our own position and that of 
Cambridge; and I challenge argument on the other side, which it is 
Very difficult to obtain in these days of clamour and indifference. 
Further I observe, that, ¢i// Oxford goes back, Cambridge has clearly 
no need to stir a foot in retreat. ‘The dissenting faction dare not 
urge her, lest they make us more firm in our present stand. The 
press of the conflict is with us. Let Cambridge wish us well, and 
cheer us to our work. We have at present the post of danger and 
honour ; It may be hers another day. 

‘ow to return to the good friends with whom I am expostulating. 

have reminded them that nothing would be gained to us by retreat- 
Vou, V.— April, 1834. 3M 
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ing, and something lost. But let us now carefully estimate what that 
loss is. 

It is urged that we should admit dissenters, at least, to the advan- 
tages of education, if not to degrees. At Oxford, we have, for the 
most part, small colleges, and no students lodging in the town. The 
students are required to attend chapel, morning and evening, (as the 
rule,) and the Lord’s Supper terminally, Each tutor knows all his 
pupils personally, with more or less intimacy according to the dispo- 
sition of each party, &c.; but still, in many cases, with an intimacy 
bordering on friendship. ‘The tutor is often the means of forming his 
pupils’ minds, of setting up a standard of thought and judgment in his 
society, and that, of course, in accordance with, or rather based upon, 
the doctrinesof the church. Now consider what can be more different 
than the respective tempers, or #j0n, of dissent and churchmanship, 
—the one founded on reverence; the other, on boldness and self-will, 
1 am still speaking to our friends. How can a tutor do any thing for 
pupils whose first element of character differs from that of the 
church? It may be said, “ He may improve them.” I answer, does 
this mean proselyte? Strong meat for our “dissenting brethren!” 
Is this, after all, what they are clamouring for ?—or, rather, will it not 
of necessity follow, that disse ‘nting pupils willde mand dissenting tutors? 
But, again, let us grant that the disse ‘nting pupils are improved ; yet will 
not ‘the church pupils, nay the tutors themselves, be injured? That 
action and re-action are equal has its truth in morals as well as 

1 physics, Who can touch pitch, and not be defiled ? I wish to 
insist upon this point, as the observation against which it is directed 
is a popular mode of answering us. Doubtless, dissenters would 
gaip in mind and temper by being admitted among us. Even if they 
were not made better Christians, they would be improved in the way 
of gentlemanly feeling, modesty, and refinement. Far be it from me 
to deny that the -y would even gain in a religious point of view ; and 
well were it that they should gain, so that churchmen did not suffer by 
it. Surely the children of our own fold, —they who have the first 
claim upon our love, whom we have baptized ‘and fed with milk as 
they could bear it, and for whom we now travail in pain,—these would 
fall aside into a mongrel faith, from the contact of laxer principles. | 
do not speak at random. The very subseribing the thirty-nine 
articles, which is exacted by us on entrance, is a check upon the ‘words 
of unruly spirits, even if their imagination rove. We have among 
our younger members a society for debating political and other 
subjects. “How great a te mptation is hence presented to the indul- 
gence of unbridled speculations and sophistical reasonings! Yet, | 
believe, though it has been established these ten years, it has hitherte 
been conducte d with most exemplary sobriety and decorum. 1 would 
not seem to speak a critical word against the sister University, with 
which we are bound by the ties of affection, duty, and a commod 
cause. Yet, may it not be asked whether much greater laxity does 
not prevail, as in the debating society, so in other similar assoc iation® 
of the Cambridge undergraduates ? And i is it utterly preposterous to 
suppose, that there is a connexion between this license of opinion an 
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the absence of restraint upon their religious profession, however other 
causes may combine in bringing about the evil? And this remark, 
be it observed, is an answer to an argument sometimes urged against 
us, that the class of persons who come to the University will not be 
changed by relaxing the subscription to the articles. 1 answer, youth 
is ever under the temptation to rashness and irreverence; so that, even 
upon churchmen, this restraint has the most beneficial effect. 

And now, to take the case of the tutor, how is it possible for him to 
inculcate his free and unreserved opinions, and maintain them without 
embarassment, in the presence of those whom he thinks not prepared 
to understand them, and alive to carp at them, and whom he must 
mourn over as aliens to the faith? How can he look smilingly, and 
speak familiarly with those who have been baptized by strangers, and 
perhaps hold some deadly heresy ? But here | cannot do better than 
use the eloquent language of the late pamphlet of a gentleman who 
has actual experience of the subject which he discusses, and writes 
like a practical and serious-minded man—I mean the Rev. William 
Sewell, Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. “ Nothing (and I speak 
from experience) so completely takes a young man from your 
influence, in every particular conduct, as any approach to sectarianism, 
any tendency, | mean, to depart from the religion of his country and 
his home. Allow him a rash freedom to choose for himself his own 
form of religion, without any dutiful deference to a higher and binding 
authority, and either you give up religion as the first and most solemn 
of actions, or you sanction a similar freedom in all other acts and 
decisions. Again, he is in one state or another. He has either no 
religion at all, and has adopted his creed without thought, and you 
sanction such thoughtlessness by abstaining from any attempt at 
correction,—or he is warm and anxious in his zeal, and this zeal (I 
speak again from experience) infuses the spirit of opposition inte 
every department of instruction. He himself is ardent in conversion ; 
and you make no effort to convert him. He distrusts your religion, 
aud despises your coldness. ‘There is one, the greatest secret of the 
heart, which you cannot discuss without dispute; and you cannot 
procure his confidence. You speak in the language of authority, and 
may compel an external submission ; but he departs with the pride of 
a martyr, and the complacency of one who bears within him the 
ultimate standard of appeal. It begets coldness, suspicion, and 
reserve. ‘There is something always behind the mere outward com- 
munication, which you cannot reach, and scarcely dare to touch. 
You cannot place him before you, and claim that supreme authority 
over his counsels, and affections, and conduct, which, as the minister 
of God, charged with the care of his soul, you have the right and the 
duty to assert. And still less can you attach him to your side by that 
spirit of confidence and friendship, to form which, with all beneath 
your care, is the great business and pleasure we should aim at, and 
without which we cannot succeed in forming them to all goodness 
and truth.” 

But further, | ought before this to have asked, are dissenting pupils 
‘0 go to our college chapels, or not? Can we allow our places of 
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worship to be profaned by the presence of those who scorn them? Is 
it not a tyrauny of conscience to oblige men to attend npon forms 
which they disown ? Is it allowable to recognise a kind of hypocrisy ? 
Will it “satisfy” the dissenting faction to force such a measure of 
discipline ? On the other hand, are we to recognise the presence of 
persons in our colleges who live without this decent worship ? Will it 
be possible, for any long time, to insist upon attendance in the case of 
church pupils, when their companions do not attend? We all know 
how great is the dislike of restraint, especially religious restraint, and 
the sensitiveness of ridicule in young minds. Further, are these dissen- 
ters to have their Sunday worship ?—and, if so, where? Should it be 
said that all these difficulties are got over at Cambridge, I reply, | am 
speaking of the small colleges of Oxford, and wish to make Oxford 
men my judges; and | ask them, from their recollections, how they 
think to amalgamate our present system and such an intrusion. As 
to our enemies, they “care for none of these things.” ‘They would 
throw us together as travellers in a common stage, and leave us to 
settle ourselves as we best may. 

Once more ; are our dissenting pupils to remain with us without the 
stimulus of a prospective examination ?—but, if not, what is to be 
done about the Divinity examination in the schools which, at present, 
is part of it? The dissenters cannot. be examined in Divinity 
without being previously taught. Who is to be that previous teacher ? 
And, if taught, how are churchmen to examine them? After all, 
their Divinity examination would embrace fewer subjects than that 
of churchmen. This would be a bonus on dissent, which, indeed, 
would attend dissent throughout. It would save a man’s attendance 
at the college chapel to profess himself a dissenter, 

Hitherto I have spoken to friends of the church. As for our 
enemies, if, in conclusion, a word is due to them, I would briefly say, 
“ Much as you wish, you cannot make us coalesce with dissenters in 
our creed, opinions, or conduct. You cannot join together truth and 
falsehood, light and darkness. No power of men or evil spirits shall 
unite us. If dissenters are forced upon us, we will draw ourselves 
within the lines of our church, and cut off absolutely all communication, 
even of fire and water, with those whose souls we love too well to be 
kind to their bodies."’ In the determined words of our Regius Pro- 
fessor—‘It is idle....and worse than idle, to talk of Parliament 
interfering to throw the Universities open to dissenters. If Parliament 
has the will, it has not the power to force men’s consciences. ‘The 
experiment was once tried by a king; and the firmness of a single 
eollege was the first step in that resistance, which ended in removing 
him from his throne. Let Parliament make a similar attempt, and 
every college will produce a Hough, who will resist the illegal inter- 


ference.” 
Tam, &c., M. A. 


Oxford, March 17, 1834. 
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CHURCH-YARDS., 


Sin, —Though the claim of the dissenters to the free use of our church- 
yards is not only so unreasonable in itself, but so inconsistent with their 
claim to be relieved from church-rates, that many of their warmest sup- 
porters refuse to sanction the demand, 1 am induced to trouble you 
with a few remarks on the subject, because it seems to me the real 
object of the dissenters (to establish, namely, a settlement, not merely 
in our church-yards, but in our churches,) requires to be more fully 
exposed. 

For myself, I confess I cannot see where the line is to be drawn. 
Take the case of burials themselves. ‘There are, in most places, 
vaults within the precincts of the church, and if the dissenter has a 
right to be buried with his own family, because they are such, and in 
his own fashion, because he prefers it, why is that right to be admitted, 
if the remains of his family have been hitherto deposited in the church- 
yard, but denied if they lie within the church itself. It is true, that 
as the law stands, the incumbent can decline to bury any of his 
parishioners in the church, though not in the church-yard. This is 
not, however, because the law makes the one less the property of the 
parish than the other, but because it is evident that a// cannot be 
buried there, (especially on account of the health of the inhabitants 
to be assembled there for religious worship,) because this was there- 
fore reserved as a peculiar honour, and because the incumbent was 
considered the proper person to judge of the fitness or unfitness of 
this or that person to enjoy it. Moreover, there are cases in which 
burial in the church becomes a right. 

Now, if the dissenter is to be allowed the use of the church, as well 
as the church-yard, for the burial of his dead, why not for any other 
service too? Why should not the plan of Dr. Arnold be adopted, 
and the church be made alternately the meeting-place of every sect 
of worshippers down to the very Socinian? And is not this in reality 
what the dissenters propose as their ultimate object, and what, if we 
grant any thing, we must be prepared to grant ? Do they not, in their 
hearts, think their right to the use of the church just as full and as clear 
as their right to the church-yard. [In the latter case, indeed, they 
would be violating the right of private property, which they do not 
in the former, for the church-yard is a source of emolument (however 
small, matters nothing in a question of principle,) to the clergyman, 
so that if any thing there would appear to be more right of the 
parishioner, as such, to the church, than to the church-yard.] 

Again, though a parishioner has a right to be buried in the church’s 
es, so has he a right to a seat within the church’s walls ; and the 
ormer, therefore, can no more convey a right to be buried in his own 
forms, than the latter to worship in his own fashion. ‘The true state 
of the case of course is, that a parishioner has zo right either to the 
one or to the other, tf he is a dissenter, because, according to the canons 
of the church, his withdrawal from her communion has excommuni- 
cated him, ipsv facto; and it is only the unfortunate position as to 
discipline, in which the church is placed, that now compels our clergy 
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to the painful duty of consigning to the grave, with the same solemn 
form in which the communicants of the church are buried, many 
who have separated from her fellowship, and reviled her forms, her 
ministers, and her doctrines, 

There are some who feel this duty so painful, that they would 
almost weleome any change which should relieve them from it. 
Whether or not they would be justified, in the present state of things, 
in refusing Christian burial in such cases, (especially if borne out by 
their ordinary in adopting such a course,) is not for me to say. One 
thing, I think, seems clear—that they cannot be justified in conniving 
at the present claim of the dissenters, or permit their church-yards to 
be desecrated by the presence of a schismatical teacher, and the per- 
formance of a schismatical ceremony. 

The church-yard is not ground set aside merely for the use of the 
parish without any connection with the church. It was, together 
with the church itself—in most cases, the benefaction of some pious 
member of the church of England—set apart, not for burial of the dead 
as such, but of Christians as such. The reason commonly assigned 
for the choice of that ground is, because the friends and relations of 
the dead, “as often as they came there, seeing their graves, might 
remember them, and pray to God for them ;’’ a mistaken notion, 
indeed, but still connecting evidently the church-yard with the church. 
Other grounds might perhaps be mentioned, but all tending to the 
same point. The dissenters can no more claim a share in that bene- 
faction, than they can in that of the church itself, which was in its 
very institution expressly connected with our episcopal polity, since 
no person could erect a church without the leave and consent of the 
bishop.—(See Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, from which several of the 
statements and some of the words of the above are taken.) 

Again, the church-yard has in all cases been no less solemnly con- 
secrated than the church itself; it has been set apart commonly at the 
same time, but always in as strict and formal a manner, for ecclesias- 
tical purposes; it is, as it were, the church out of doors, the congre- 
gation of our dead saints still holding communion with us ; it is to all 
intents part and parcel of the church itself, with reminiscences of our 
worship every where around, full of the same holy thoughts, and 
echoing with the same holy words; and if we are with jealous eye to 
tell all the towers, and mark all the bulwarks of Sion, we cannot 
yield up that hallowed ground to those who will scoff at its sanctity, 
and who have been long enemies to the peace of our Jerusalem. 

It is true, indeed, that all churchmen would gladly have the burial 
of the dissenters taken off their hands, just as they would have rejoiced 
to have been released from officiating at the unions of schismatics, 
had the bill which has been introduced been unobjectionable in other 
respects; but it must be by another mode than the renunciation of 
the undoubted property of the church, or a connivance at the desecra- 
tion of its precincts. 

That the dissenters, having the remedy in their power, of making 
burial grounds for themselves, do not more generally adopt it, tells 
very ill for their earnestness in the cause. Why should they net 
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have burial grounds as well as meeting houses of their own? or why 
should they complain that we do not provide them with the one, any 
more than the other. From their complaints we are bound to believe 
that it is grating to their feelings, and repulsive to their principles, to 
let matters continue as they are. But since this can be I by 
some additional expense on their part, they ought rather to be thank- 
ful that the church has so long submitted to the grievance of burying 
them in her own soil. 

They have here not even the pretence that their consciences are 
violated, as in the case of church rates and marriages, because they 
need not violate their consciences, except they chuse it. It is not 
that our burial service is not open to as much cavil as other services, 
It cannot be that they seek for hallowed ground; for to their notions 
the consecration of our church-yards must seem little less than a 
popish abomination. It cannot be from those feelings which might 
1 alo a churchman in his choice of the place of his last repose, his 
coyinrypiov. ‘To rest in death in his mother’s lap,—to have his grave 
daily placed under her kindly shadow, to lie there where the feet of 
brother-worshippers shall alone tread upon the sod, and where only 
their prayers shall be heard over his grave,—may be the wish of the 
churchman, but must appear fond and foolish in the eyes of the dis- 
senter; and, if the feeling existed, must of course lead him to the 
neighbourhood of his own meeting house. It cannot be that he wishes 
to be laid with those relatives who have been buried according to the 
rites of our own communion. ‘The sentiment is too refined and 
imaginative, and would have exerted itself rather in preventing a 
separation from that communion. Why, indeed, should they be other 
than divided in their deaths, who were sundered in their lives, and 
creed, and thoughts. 

Let the dissenters then come forward, and say plainly and openly— 
“We find it extremely inconvenient to buy places of burial for our 
dead; we would rather submit to what we consider the profanations of 
the church than incur such an expense,—which has hitherto been 
spared us, because the church has borne the grievance of burying our 
dead, with forms and in places intended only for her own members ; 
but we shall be very much obliged to you, the Parliament, to make 
the church do more—to make her give up her own undoubted and 
consecrated property for our accommodation ; the more so, because 
if you yield us this, we can with equal right demand, and you no 
longer with equal reason refuse us, the use of her churches too, and 
schism will thus be made a less expensive and more prevalent sin 
than it is at present.” Let them come forward and say this, and let 
us then see how their prayer will be listened to or answered by the 
deluded people of England. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Oxford, March 17, 1834. O. R. H. 
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or VOLUNTARY 8YSTEM. 


Srr,—A word or two, if you please, without preface or introduction, 
about the voluntary system ; for I think it is not always very clear| 
understood ; and though I doubt whether I can clearly state all which 
I feel on the subject, yet I may suggest one or two points. 

There seems to me to be no greater delusion in the world than the 
calling it voluntary at all. Inthe first place, it is not voluntary, in the 
commonest use and application of the term ; for it does not rest with 
the church member whether he will pay his minister or not; and, un- 
less he comes regularly in forma pauperis, (and that in a much low er 
grade than any living creature who could be expected to pay tithes, 
or rates, or any thing else, as a churchman,) he must contribute, 

according to his ability, to the support of the interest, and, I need not 
say, in a much greater ‘proportion than in the chure h: he may lurk 
about fora time as an “ occasional hearer,’ but, if he joins “ the 
church,’ he must pay his money or be turned out. 

Secondly, it is not voluntary as to the people chusing their own mi- 
t nister, In idea, : for argument, there is universal suffrage, but not 
ae in reality. It is, 1 apprehend, the very nature of democracy, like all 
Bet other monsters and abortions, to be incapable of protracted ‘life and 
q it ever tends toan aristocracy, or monarchy, more or less arbitrary in 
2 ee proportion as the democracy was more or less pure. So that, I sup- , 

hs pose no such thing ever did exist except in speculation ; certainly it 
| does not among the dissenters. The style of a community among 
them is “ the church and congregation assembling at,’’ &c.; or, “ under 
the pastoral charge of the Rev.”’ &ce. Now, as “ the church’ have 
s : the power of election, or of “ giving the call,’”’ (independent of the 
Ci : “ outer-court worshippers’ who form the “ congregation,’’) and as 
ia ky the church are almost always a very small minority, and probably not 
ah } a tenth, it is obvious that the government, in the most important par- 
ie? ticular, (as indeed it is in all,) is in the hands of an aristocracy. They 
: must, it is true, consider the congregation in some cases, because the 
pew-rents depend on them; and fan “ unacceptable” minister 1s 
chosen, they will fall off—if they can ; but this must be borne in mind, 
i for, though they may talk of selecting the minister whom they prefer, 
ES yet a dissenter who is a. to live at Exeter cannot conveniently 
sat attend a minister at York or Norwich; and, in fact, unless it happens 
that there are two meetings of his own sect in the place, or imme- 
diate neighbourhood, (which is not often enough to make much dif 
ference,) he must go where he can ; he may, indeed, go to some other 
sect, and gome do, but not much. So that, though the voice of the 
people i is not to be entirely disregarded in the matter, and more of 
less listened to according to circumstances, it is by no means the rr 
Dei in the business, Nor, again, is there, I be lieve, any where, any 
thing like universal (or equal) suffrage among even this minority: 
even if it be carried by vote of all church members, it is obvious that 
there will be leading and influential members who will carry it their 
own way. Sometimes this amounts almost to patronage in the hands 
of an individual. 
Thirdly, there is another way in which the system is not voluntary: 
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A man may say, “ I will be a dissenter,” and dissent from this, and 
that, and every thing, as he may see fit; and to be sure he may say, 
«1 will be an Inde pendent ;’ but he might just as wellsay, «1 il be a 
butterfly,’ for he can do the one as easily as the other, by his own 
energy. ‘The question is, will the Indepe ndents receive him into one 
of the most exclusive societies in the world ? Suppose, for instance, 
you took it in your head to join that se ‘ct, you might go and hear— 
and you would be allow ed, and indeed e xpected, to take a seat, and 
be a “ stated hearer,” and so on—and I dare say would be well re- 
ceived, and shewn up as a miracle of mercy, and a brand plucked 
from the burning, and so forth; but this might go on for fifty years, 
and yet you would not be acknowledged as one of the body, if any 
circumstances arose which made it desirable to disown you. It would 
be said indeed, popularly, that you had joined the sect ; you would 
be numbered among its upper class pe rhaps, if you beh: ved well; but 
if you had any thing like a relapse into your old sins of prelatic al 
bigotry, or any thing else that might bring discredit on the ¢ ause, you 
would be disowned at once ; and it would be said, * to be sure he 
chose to attend Mr. ———'s ministry, and how could we prevent him 
when the law makes us keep our doors open ? besides, who could wish 
to exclude a fellow-creature (even the Editor, or Jack Ketch) from hear- 
ing the gospel, if he seemed disposed ; but he was never one of us— 
never admitted into the church; he never received “ the right-hand 
of fellowship’’—never was “ a member.” In order to this reception, 
you must be examined by the minister, or deacons, or probably by 
both, and reported to the church ; at all events (at le ast I believe, in 
every case) by the minister himself; and his veto must be sufficient, 
even if the chie f process of e xamini ition be econdueted by the deacons, 
and if (as in many * churches’’) you are obliged to give in a written 
experience. Now this inquiry is, of course, as to your being a really 
religious man; it matters nothing that you hold this or that opinion of 
church discipline, or even doctrine ; it relates simply to your personal 
piety, and unless you are thus admitted, you are not considered, 
scarcely conside red, as making a profession of religion : indeed, | once 
heard a dissenting minister of London, and one of the most respected, 
report to his church, at a “ chure h-mee ting,’ that he had conversed 
with a certain lady who was known to be a candidate for admission, 
and though gene rally well satisfied, yet, finding her not quite clear on 
some points, he had recommended her not to make any p wepuseson of 
religion at present’ ‘—he meant only not to “ join the chureh.”* So 
that you see it comes to something like this :— 


} embers ? 
W his: chiocene te ms ministers @ Niet dita 4 members ? 
¢ members § ¢ ministers ? 


and this cirele (without calling it vicious) does certainly lay the 
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7 By the w ay, it amuses me to see you criticising the language of the interest ; 
you are e vide ntly defective in the dialects. Do not you know that when an “* indi- 
vidual” among the dissenters uses the word “ tr: anspire,” he means precisely, “ hap- 
Pen, occur, or take place’? See p. 394, last month. 


Vou. V.— April, 1834. 3 N 
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foundation of something very different from pure de ‘mocracy, and is 


much to be observed by those who would rightly understand the polity 


of the dissenters. Lora, 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


Sirn,—In your number for February, p. 165, I observe a reference to 
“a most curious and valuable octave volume, published, some years 
ago, in consequence of a controversy about a chapel founded by 
am eminent nonconformist minister, ejected at the Restoration, 
named Newcome, ........ in which a full and complete list of the 
chapels founded by orthodox noncontormists, and afterwards usurped 
by Socinians, with every particular, was given.”’ Concurring, as | 
fully do, in the character here given of the volume in question, | 
hope LT shall not be deemed inexcusable for presuming to offer one or 
two shght corrections of the preceding paragraph. ‘The work alluded 
to (which I have now before me) originated, not in the controversy 
above stated, but in the after-dinner harangues delivered, in August, 
[82 1, on the occasion of presenting a silver tea service to Mr. Grundy, 
the Socimian minister of Cross St. Chapel, Manchester, particularly in 
one uttered by “the Rev. G, Harris, of Bolton-le-Moors, a man 
distinguished by his ardour and efforts on behalf of that anomaly, 
which its advocates choose to denominate ¢ Unitarian C hristianity.’ ’ 
Had this orator had the discretion to confine his invectives to the 
established church and its ministers, his eloquence, his liberality, and 
charity would not only have merited the earnest applause of all the 
“ i olunti iry Brethren,” but might even yet have served to grace the 
umns of the Patriot and the most Christian Adv ocate: or, since the 
Sects ities had put these attractive topics out of his head, if he had 
had only the wit left to claim for himself and his particular party 
“a monopoly of moral feeling and social rectitude,” (in the words 
of the pamphiet,) “ their flight to immortality, or their descent to 
oblivion, had been alike undisturbed and unremarked.” But he had 
the folly to travel quite out of his road, and to indulge himself in 
a “gross and outrageous attack on the professors of evangelical 
religion, ie, (as we may infer from the context and the sequel), on 
the other dissenters, particularly the Independents, Hence arose the 
controversy above referred to, which was warmly carried on, for about 
four months, in the Manchester papers ; and afterw “—_ re-published, 
in a collected form, by W estley, under the title of “ The Manchester 
Socinian Controversy.” This reprint was edited, not by the friends of 
free inquiry, who soon grew frightened at the light diffused by their 
own combustion, and fairly threw the original incendiary ove board, 
but by their opponents ; who, very unkindly, annexed an ap ypendix, 
referring, not only to the perversion of Dr. Williams’s and Lady 
Hewley’s char ities, but also containing a list of the chape Is of Engl and, 
Wales, and Scotland, which, with their ENpowMENTs, are now ap- 
propriated to the propagation of Socinian doctrines. 
The pamphlet is worthy of the serious attention of all who take a 
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interest in the question of the comparative advantages of a national 
establishment and the voluntary system, as it forcibly illustrates the 
practical effect of some of those fundamental principles for which 
the advocates of the latter so zealously contend. For instance, while 
some of them insist on the most unlimited freedom of inquiry, and 
consequently declaim against subscription to “ creeds, and confessions, 
and articles of faith, with inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds ;”’ 
others, in the same spirit, though manifested in a somewhat different 


form, claim a similar freedom in church government, and stickle for 


the complete zndependency of every separate congregation. Let us 
now see the practical operation of this free-and-easy system, as 
developed in the déssen/ers’ own statement. It appears (p. xlvii.) 
that, of TWO HUNDRED AND SIX Chapels, possessed by the Socinians at 
the close of 1824, in England alone, ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
“were ORIGINALLY ORTHODOX’! In other words, all these chapels 
last mentioned, with their ample endowments, so far from being used, 
pursuant to the declared intention of the founders and endowers, for 
the diffusion of those doctrinal views which they “held to be of vital 
and eternal moment,’ are now notoriously perverted to “ the support 
of a system of doctrine which (is) subversive of all their own faith and 
labours, and which they conscientiously believed to be utterly ruinous 
to the everlasting welfare of mankind.” (p. xxxv.) “ The above state- 
ment has (in truth) an aspect sufficiently alarming to the friends of truth 
and righteousness,” (p. xlvi.,) and “the effects produced on the 
souls’ of the congregations thus exposed to the narcotic influence of 
Socinianism, “is a subject eternity alone can fully disclose.” (p. 147.) 
The work, however, of itself discloses sufficient to enable us to 
estimate the actual value of that form of discipline, wader which 
funds, to an immense amount, “in a nation where law and_ justice 
are respected, have been permitted to be perverted to objects which 
the founders of those charities loathed, and never regarded without 
horror.”’ (p. 219.) It further warrants us in doubting whether those 
parties, through whose apathy, mismanagement, or treachery, this 
scandalous perversion has occurred, are fully competent to execute 
the office of church reformers, which they have, of late, with equal 
modesty and kindness, assumed, I would humbly suggest to them, 
previously to prove their competency by devising and effecting a plan 
of radical chapel reforin, At present, however, they appear, by their 
own shewing, to possess one qualification in perfection; whatever its 
specific appellation may be, it bears a close resemblance to that spirit 
Which actuates a certain class of busy-bodies, who, having grossly 
mismanaged their own concerns, are considered, by themselves, at 
least, on that very account, best qualified to regulate their neighbours’ 
affairs. 

One of the grievances, which our nonconforming friends would 
persuade us that we labour under, is the exclusion of our congregations 
from all power in the appointment of our ministers, and the risk, 
under which (as they say) we consequently lie, of having an ob- 
hoxious or incompetent pastor forced upon us. Our obligataon to ou 
friends for pressing this serious evil on our notice is doubly enhanced, 
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not only by our own insensibility, but by the singular facé, that their 
own perfect and scriptural system lies exposed to a similar abuse. 
Kor “the fact is,’ (say the Editors, p. 56, note *) “that, in most 
instances, the majority of the worshippers, who were orthodox, 
yielded to the necessity of departing, either at once or gri dually, 
because the few, who, being trustees,* appointed the minister, and 
had the power of the funds, forced upon them Socinian teachers.’ 
Cases in point are easily found :—for instance, we are informed, in 
p. 174, that, after the removal of Mr. Rhodes, “ a Calvinistic Divine,” 
from Stannington Chapel, Yorkshire, “ the ¢rustees, contrary to the 
wishes and remonstrances of the inhabitants, (contrary to the earnest 
and respectful solicitations of nearly the whole congregation,) who 
desired to have an orthodox pastor,” (p. xix.) appointed Mr. Gibson, 
an Unitarian minister; in consequence of which, most of the hearers 
left the chapel. The present minister is the Rev. Peter Wright, 
an Unitarian minister. The congregation consists of about thirty or 
forty persons, though the chapel will contain 400 or 500; and the 
gentleman, who claims the right of presentation to this chapel, is 
Samuel Shore, Esq., of Meersbrook, one of the trustees of Lady 
Hewley’s estates. In May, 1825, the inhabitants most respectfully 
memorialized the aforesaid Mr. Shore, “the acting trustee,” (who 
“enjoys a high reputation for uprightness : and benevolence !’’) on the 
subject of this “most flagrant perversion,” humbly begging him to 
allow “the chapel and its endowments (to be) de voted to the pur- 
poses for which they were designed.” The me morialists, however, 
got nothing in return but their labour for their pains; for this most 
upright and benevolent gentleman replies, in the name of himself and 
the other trustees, “that it would be acting contrary to our duty to 
give any countenance to those propositions.” (p.xxili.) “It there- 
fore appears,” (say the dissenting Editors, p. XXV. ,) “that, TO 
ACCOMMODATE FIVE SOCINIANS, the trustees of Stannington Chapel 
consider it to be THEIR DUTY TO DEPRIVE AN ENTIRE pisTRICT of 
the benefit of the chapel, which was unquestionably built and e ndowed 
for the accommodation of the inhabit: ants by orthodox me n, and lor 
the propag: ition of orthodox doctrines!!!’ So “ ANXIOUS FOR MAN'S 
RIGHTS,” (in the words of the liberal Mr. Harris,) is “ the spirit of 
Unitarianism.” (p. 11.) Another instance, equally striking, has 
occurred in the case of Bridgend C hape l, in Glamorganshire, which 
was “originally orthodox ;”’ and its “ ministers were invariably ortho- 
dox until 1806, when the majority of the church and congregation were 
expelled by the forcible introduction of Socinianism by the ¢rustees. 
(p. 178.) 

in the appendix, No. 4, the reader will find many curious par- 
ticulars illustrative of the management of Lady He wle “y's charity, ‘ of 
which the public has lately heard something, but not enough. Into 
these I have neither time nor space at present to enter, further than 
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to subjoin a few fragments as specimens. One Mr. Robert Moody, 
formerly of York, “ who was a trustee of the charity for about thirty 
vears,” (viz., from 1740 to 1770,) states in certain memoranda which 
he left, that “one of the trustees, in a private conversation, told me, two 
years ago, that the estate was a Sreehold ; that a majority had a power 
to dispose of it at discretion” (p. 209); and this doctrine (we are told, 
p. 210) « is avowedly the sentiment of the Unitarian body at the 
present day.’ A very comfortable doctrine it doubtless is, pardcularly 
when we further learn, that “no account whatever has been given by 
the trustees to the public of their receipts and payments; they account 
only to each other ;”’ (ibid.) The total rental of the property managed 
on this liberal system “ is said to exceed 4000/, per annum ;"’ (p. 197.) 

“Three generations of one family have served the office of trustees 
to this charity—viz., the late Mr. Samuel Shore ; his son, Mr, Samuel 
Shore, senior; and his grandson, Mr. Samuel Shore, junior. Cotem- 
porary with Mr. Moody, there was a Mr. Thomas Lee in the trust ; 
there is a gentleman of the same name at present; and how many 
there have been between these two we do not know. ‘There are 
now two gentlemen of the name of Heywood in the list of trustees ;’’ 
(p.211.) Hhberal and narrow-minded people may very probably put 
a wrong construction on this apparent monopoly of management, not 
considering that it must have originated in the extreme difficulty 
which the surviving trustees would, on every vacancy, experience in 
finding successors possessed of the requisite species of “ uprightness.”’ 

Lady Hewley founded some alms-houses in Tanner-row, York, in 
which nine old women are domiciled. ‘These “ women are understood 
to be old housekeepers, cooks, &e., of the trustees, and their friends 
and relations ;”’ (p.212.) Hence it appears that the worthy trustees are 
not quite forgetful of the old proverb relative to charity; theirs does 
not appear to have ever rambled far from home. 

After the trustees had succeeded in converting each several orthodox 
chapel into a genuine half-way house, it would be illiberal in the 
extreme even to suppose, that they would so far forget their “ duty”’ 
as to neglect any precautions necessary to secure their acquisition. 
Of these precautions we find a specimen recorded under Middlewich, 
Cheshire :-—« The chapel here was originally orthodox, and was 
endowed ; but it passed into the hands of the Unitarians ; and in order 
to entitle the late Rev. John Phillips, then the minister of a chapel at 
Kingsley, to the endowment or funds for preaching at Middlewich, it 
became necessary to hire a congregation of a few persons to attend, 
at the rate of eightpence per diem; (p. 123.) Whatever may be 
thought of the honesty of this notable expedient, it is fairly entitled 
to the credit of originality. I remain, Sir, yours, &e. 

Blackburn, March 17th, 1834. ZETA. 


DISSENTERS’ CHARITIES. 


R,—The letter published in your last month's number relative to 
churchmen and dissenters, having been copied into several of the 
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local newspapers, and very widely circulated, 1 beg to inform your 

readers that no part of the statement therein contained has been con. 

tradicted.* 1 am, Sir, yours, &e, 
Gloucester, March 24th, 1854. , < 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 291.) 


Tue reader, by this time, will not need to be told that such testimonies as 
these, of seventeen MSS. containing the gospels, in the “ vestustis Stephani 
nostri codicibus,” are not noticed by Wetsten ; though he distinctly refers to 
the note on John vii. 8, and to its alteration in the later editions. It is only 
under the dire necessity of the case at John vill. 5, that Wetsten, as far as | 
know, ventures on any particular note of Beza’s, from the first to 1 John v.6, 
to assert that he quoted what he did not find in his collation, as a reading of 
the codices Stephani; nor yet that he “ swelled” the number of the MSS. from 
which it was taken. You must go to the general assertions of his Prolegomena 
for such charges. Now Beza, when he wrote his preface to his third edition, 
addressed ‘‘ Christiano lectori,” looking upon seventeen as the greatest num- 
ber of the MSS. quoted in any one place, mentioned it there ; but “ not expect- 
ing,” like Stephanus, ‘‘ so severe an examination before the tribunal of modern 
literati,’ (Michaelis ii. 319,) was careless enough not to say that he had found 
this number in the gospels. Wetsten having observed that Beza was not 
afraid to make the whole amount of Stephanus’s MSS. to exceed pretty con- 
siderably the number that he selected to oppose his text, (“ non veritus 
est eorum numerum augere de viginti quingue plus minus MSS. Stephani codi- 
cibus in prvfatione locutus ,’—148, Seml. 380, quoted before,) avails 
himself of Beza’s culpable neglect, and adds, “ quem numerum in tertia demum 
editione ad septendecim, in quarta vero et quinta, additis suis Cantabrigiensi 
et Claromontano ad novendecitm reduxit, ne scilicet non a vero numero iterum 
recederet.”” I readily admit that there has been a pretty considerable reces- 
sion from truth, and not less from common sense; but the question recurs— 
who are the receders? Fortune does not always favour the bold: by an ex- 
traordinary series of ill-luck, the recession is at once apparent in every one of 
these sturdy assertions, ‘‘ quem numerum reduxit.””, How unfortunate that Beza 
should never reduce the number, at which he calculated that the whole of 
Stephanus’s collations would amount; but should keep to his declaration of 
“‘viginti quingue plus minus,” throughout his editions! ‘in f¢ertia demum 
editione ad septendecim.”” How sad is it that the two notes inJohn vii., that 
we have just now referred to, each of which makes seventeen MSS. of the 
gospels, should be in Beza’s first edition! “in guarta vero et quinta, additis 
suis Cantabrigiensi et Claromontano, ad novendecim—.” How well these 
two MSS. would have served to prevent your thinking that Beza’s farther 
examination of his book of collations had shewn him two more MSS. of 


Stephanus in the gospels! But the same bad fortune interposes to stop this 
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* It is right to add, that, at Durham, a meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
was suddenly called together, without any general notice, to which the dissenters went 
down in strength, and of course carried a resolution, which they publisted :—That the 
Durham statement, as regarded their society, was inaccurate and unauthorized. W ho 
ever said that it was authorized, or pretended this? It professed to be made with 
care from public and printed reports, and nothing more. But as to its inaccuracy, 
doubtless all such statements are inaccurate if they give 5s. more or less in 100%. ; 
but the amount of the inaccuracy the Auxiliary Bible Society very wisely did not 


notice, for very obvious reasons. Had there been any serious inaccuracy, will ne 


every one see that it would have been stated, and gladly too ?—Ep. 
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happy insertion of the Cambridge and the Claromontan among “ Stephan 
nostri codices” that Beza had when, to use his words in his last editions, 
“emendare aggressus sum.” For as Wetsten himself had told us, “in ¢ertia 
(aye, the third ed. of 1582, where he speaks of septendecim,) adhibuisse etiam 
duos codices MSS. suos testatur, Claromontanum nempe et Cantabrigiensem.” 
For the recession from common sense—the very notion that the man who 
had, in two editions, declared that the authority for his text must have 
amounted to ‘‘ viginti quingue plus minus manuscriptis,” should, unconfuted, 
uncontroverted, unasked, reduce this, his authority, to seventeen—decidedly, 
exactly seventeen, appears to me, what Wetsten’s great admirer so justly desig- 
nates, “ glaring evidence.” The gentleman who can be brought to believe, 
that Stephanus would tell us, in more than a hundred places of his margin, 
that “all his authorities” give a reading “ different from his own,” may also 
be persuaded, that when Beza, in each of his later editions, ‘‘ speaks in some 
instances of five-and-twenty MSS., more or less—and in others of seventeen, 
(Crito, p. 399, note,) he speaks in all these instances of the same numerical 
MSS. :—‘‘ atque idem jungat vulpes et mulgeat hircos.” Wetsten says, ‘‘ Cum 
ex prefatione Stephani sciret xv. tantum MSS. codices,” &c.,—yes, it must 
have been tolerably well known that there were only xv. MSS. taken, first and 
last, to furnish opposing readings to the text of Stephanus’s folio. And as we 
have observed, it is not fact that Beza spoke only in his first and his second 
edition ‘‘ de viginti quinque plus minus MSS. Stephani codicibus,” and in his 
third of seventeen. It happens that in his ¢hird edition, he mentions both 
the numbers xxv. and xvii. Throw aside, then, if you like, all the notes that 
may be found in Beza’s first edition, which prove that the xxv. plus minus 
contained xvii. of the gospels; and I still ask whether it could have ever been 
imagined that he intended in the prefaces to the self-same edition, to denote 
the same numerical MSS. by these two numbers xxv. and xvii., and whether 
he could have meant, that either of them should express those xv. that Ste- 
phanus selected to oppose his folio? Could these three, xv., xvii., and xxv., 
have ever been held to give the number of one and the same set of MSS., 
unless it had been decided ‘‘communi eruditorum consensu Beze autoritati 
multum” detrahendum esse, (147, Sem]. 378,) and that a different rule of criti- 
cism should be followed in all that is said of old editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament, from that which is used for every other composition? Do me the 
favour of supposing, for one moment, that each separate number had a sepa- 
rate application ; ex. gr., take the greatest number (xxv.) to denote, according 
to Beza’s calculation, the whole that came into Robert’s book of collations ; 
take the second (xvii.) to mean the whole that Beza had then found in any one 
part of the New Testament; and take the third (xv.) to be, what Stephanus 
himself had said, was the whole of what were used to furnish opposing read- 
ings to his folio; and do not take it to mean anything else,—and what evil 
will ensue, but that ali Beza’s statements will be consistent,—consistent with 
themselves and with those of the collator, as well as those of the man for 
whom the collations were made,—consistent with the different texts of the 
editions that were formed from those collations ; and, finally, with the con- 
cessions of the Docti et Prudentes themselves ; so that neither Robert can be 
condemned as a cheat, nor Beza as a liar? To help you in your conception of 
what I have asked you to suppose, respecting the two numbers given by Beza, 
beg to remind you that Wetsten, “in some instances, speaks of” xv. MSS., 
“and in others, of” x. being all that were used by Robert,—‘ quindecim 
tantum” in some; in others, “ decem, i. e., omnes.’”’ Now, suppose that, 
quarrelling with his ‘‘ quindecim tantum,” I were to say, quem numerum re- 
duxit ad decem, ne scilicet non a vero numero iterum recederet—should I not 
hear something, though much more delicately managed than I am able to do, 
about my being a cheat for applying the two different numbers, xv. and x., to 
the same numerical MSS. ; and a fool for imagining that there could be a 
Doctus et Prudens, who would not, without a moment’s hesitation, tell me, 
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that there never were fifteen MSS. taken promiscuously, that did not thus give 
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a different number, wheresoever their authority could be quoted? Well, then, 
without any thought of Beza’s various statements, and those in his first ed. 1556, 
of his having xvii. MSS. of the gospels, I say this, a fortiori, with respect to the 
two numbers that he gives in his 3rd edit.—viz., xxv. in the address to Queen 
Elizabeth, and xvii, PioLectori. And let it be remembered, that if Wetsten was 
not aware of any of these notes of Beza, when he vented his charges against him 
in 1730, that was not the case when he republished them in 1751; andlikewise, 
that if the learned translator of Michaelis knew nothing of them, at the time 
that he first published his note 43, to chap. xii. sect. i., he was perfectly aware 
of them when he gave it in his 2nd edit., 11. p. 860. He there adopts Wetsten’s 
beautiful theory, which reckons in Beza’s own two MSS., the Camb. and the 
Claromont., among the MSS. of Stephanus, the collation of which he had at 
the time, when, says he, “ Latinam interpretationem emendare aggressus 
sum, i.e., in 1556; and these two MSS., which Beza had obtained before 
he published his 3rd edit. in 1582, are to occasion the difference between his 
xvil., the number that he mentioned in the preface to that edition, when he 
was full of the acquisition of two such ancient MSS.—and the xix. which he 
states in his Sth edit., in 1598. Well, let us take these happy hypotheses of 
the Docti et Prudentes, let Beza reckon his own two MSS. among those colla- 
tions that he received from Stephanus, and let the 5th edit. of 1598, be the 
first time of his thinking of such a misrepresentation—how do you make the 
xvil. in the 3rd edit. of 1582 to be the xv. of Stephanus’s margin? The note 
says, il. 861, It is difficult to explain Beza’s mistake, in saying that seventeen 
manuscripts are quoted in the margin of R. Stephen’s edition of 1550, when 
R. Stephens himself expressly declares in the preface to that edition, that he 
quotes only sixteen, including the Complutensian.” 

It may be difficult to conceive how the learned writer could venture upon 
such a mistake for Beza; but it is not at all difficult to explain it. This reces- 
sion is not Beza’s. Nota word does Beza say here, that could suggest, to the 
most distempered imagination, the notion of his meaning what ‘are quoted in 
the margin of R. Stephens’s edition of 1550.” And I again say, produce, if 
you can, any place where Beza has made an allusion to the margin of Ste 
phanus’s edition, sufficient to shew that he ever saw the book, except Matt. 
i. LL, noticed by Mr. Porson, p. 85, where Beza distinctly marks it by his 
reference to Robertus, and by the word “ excudit.”” In this challenge, I do not 
depend merely upon my own search, though made with some zeal, but | 
assure myself that the Docti et Prudentes, if they should find one, will not be 
so cruel as to produce it, for the reason that I have already intimated. But sup- 
pose that they can find one, and can venture to produce it, how do you make 
the 17 that Beza found quoted in the gospels, to be the 15 ‘ quoted in the 
margin of R. Stephens’s edition?” Why, you see, there was ‘a small inaccu- 
racy” in this account of Beza’s, as Mr. Porson tells us there was in Stepha- 
nus’s respecting the amount of the ‘ copia’’ from the royal library. He told 
the Sorbonne, that he had received 15, when he ought, ‘‘ as all critics agree, 
to have said only 8; and Beza likewise, “cum ex priefatione Stephani sciret 
xv. tantum MSS. codices ab eo consultos,” for furnishing opposing readings, 
mistakes, and says, xvii. And the note accounts for it in this most ingenious 
and satisfactory manner—‘‘ /Ve sometimes say, that the number of manuscrip's 
quoted by Stephens, amounted to sixteen ; at other times, we say they amounted 
only to fifteen, according as we include the Complutensian edition or not. 
Beza, therefore, in writing his dedication, might have a general recollection 0 
sixteen manuscripts, and forget that the Complutensian was included in that 
computation ; in which case, as he knew that it was actually quoted, he might 
add it to the sixteen, and thus describe Stephens’s manuscripts as being one more 
than they really were,’’—ii. p. 861. The gentleman, who first hit upon the 
scheme of making a “‘ vefustissimum scriptum exemplar” out of ‘ editio qu 
fuit excusa,” couldhir ly have conceived that it would serve to make seve® 
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teen MSS. for Beza to cuote in the gospels. 
served, at the moment when the learned translator was aware of Wetsten’s 
unparalleled cheat ‘‘ 
cum V. L. edito,” which he had so completely exposed, Michaelis ii. 86), 
note 43, and in note 41, 
collations given to Beza, contained the readings of ‘“‘ plusquam xxx, MSS.” 
«“ We know, likewise,”’ says the learned translator, “that though only fifteen 
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This is all given, let it be ob- 





adjutum se fatetur.... R. Stephani codice A® 1550 





; and when he was aware also that the book of 


MSS. are quoted in Stephens’s margin, a much greater number were examined 


by Henry Stephens, if not collated,” (ii, 860, note 41). I have said that it was 
difficult to conceive how this most acute writer should venture to attribute 


such a mistake to Beza, ‘The necessity of the case demanded something, and 
the circumstances, when the note appeared, seemed to render it safe. How 
had Sir Isaac Newton left it? He comes, xxv. p. 515, “to pull off the vizard,”’: 
and “extremely complain of Beza’s want of modesty and caution in expressing 
himself,” where he calculates that his book of collations must contain the 
readings of “‘ about twenty-five MSS. ;” and Sir Isaac adds, ‘“‘ He should have 
said seventeen, for that number he puts in other places, and in his annotations 


cites no more. 
correcting the 


” 


There is all the ability of a genuine Doctus et Prudens, in thus 
sum total of the MSS. in the book of collations by the greatest 


number of those cited in any one passage. For let no one suppose that Sir 
Isaac was not perfectly aware that if the man cited seventeen MSS. any 
where in his annotations, the whole number collated for the N. T. must have 
greatly exceeded it. He says, xxvi. p. 517, “‘ though Stephens had fifteen MSS. 
in all [took fifteen in all to oppose his folio], yet all of them did not contain all 
the Greek Testament.”’ It, however, scotched the snake, not killed it. Sir 


Isaac himself 


adds, ‘‘ So, then, he had the collations of two more MSS. than 


Stephens has given us in — ;” and the proof of one more would be sufficient to 


defeat the Docti et Pruc 


entes ; else, why make “ editio que fuit excusa” to be 


“vetustissimum scriptum exemplar,” and why do “ we [Docti et Prudentes] 


sometimes say 


sixteen”? It 


, that the number of manuscripts quoted by Stephens, amounted to 
is plain that there was another vizard to be pulled off; and that 


there is as much reason to ‘‘ complain of Beza’s want of modesty and caution”’ in 
saying that he had the collation of seventeen in the gospels, as in his calculation 


of twenty-five 


in the whole. Bold Wetsten cuts the matter short with the asser- 


tion, that “non plures Stephani codices ad testimonium citet.” ‘Be bold, but 
not too bold ;”’ there was evidently something like a small “ want of modesty and 
caution” in this, after the critic had himself quoted the “ Alii” in every divi- 
sion, not excepting the revelations, and that twice, three times, four times in 
apage. Something then remained to be done; and when could it be done 
with such certainty of impunity, and with such fair prospect of success, as 
When the defence of the authorized version of our church had, by universal 
consent, been entrusted to a gentleman who was willing to accept Dr. Benson’s 
humeration of Stephanus’s MSS., (Travis, edit. 3, p. 186,)—‘‘a grave and 
reverend gentleman,” who had actually got the facts before him* of Beza’s 
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. , 4 . . . . 
Facts weighed as little with the Archdeacon as with hisopponents, It was suf- 
lent for him that he had got Martin’s Verité, chap. iv. (p. 86, English) to follow, 


ashe does, in his 2nd edit., p. 116, in contending for 16 MSS. in the margin, be- 


cause, forsooth, 
0 mirificam. 
if they were 
the 


Stephanus says he had 16 ‘* superioribus diebus’’ for the text of the 
Neither of the gentlemen condescending to inform us, any more than 


ey Docti et Prudentes, why the two selections of documents, to oppose 
: — should contain precisely the same number of MSS. as what he began with 
rT 7 


us text “superioribus diebus,”—why they should not be two or three less, or two 


a three more. 


his two Clotens, at p- 63. 


Martin was n 
fore, 
Po 


Mr. Porson replies to the assumption as it stands in the hands of 
‘“* Fifteen! cries Martin in a raze: he had sizteen.” Aye 
ifteen! cries Martin in a rage ; he had sizrteen. Aye, 


ever ferocious enough to say seventeen MSS. in the gospels, and there- 
‘even more than the “‘decem, i. e., omnes.” So there was full scope for Mr. 


aa S wit, without his being brought in contact with any such an ugly unchari- 
le bigot as Beza: 


is furnished by Mr 


Vou. Vi— April, 1834. 30 


; and certainly never was triumph so complete, as that which 
. Travis’s confessions here, in his 3rd edit., p. 186. 
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quoting seventeen MSS. in the gospels, and sixteen in St. Paul’s epistles 
(pp. 194, 195), and yet could say, “ The whole difficulty lies in the septendecim 
of Beza;’” and could add, “ this part of the question is in itself, however, of 
small moment”? With this before me, I cease to wonder at his correspondent 
assisting him to solve the difficulty of Beza’s reducing the whole number of the 
MSS., quoted in his book of collations (xxv. as he guessed), to xvii. in the 
gospels; and the excellent Archdeacon must have been satisfied that it ac- 
tually was all a mistake, to give the readings of seventeen MSS., when he saw 
how naturally the man must have been led into it, by our sometimes repre- 
senting the Complutensian to be an edition, and, at other times, a very old 
manuscript. But Beza reduced those on St. Paul’s epistles still lower—to 
sixteen; ‘‘ ne scilicet non a vero numero iterum recederet,” (Wetsten, 148; 
Seml. 380.) This difficulty is not noticed in the notes on Michaelis ; but in 
Letters, p. 136, note 17, where, as we have seen, the learned writer was 
bearded with both the seventeen of the gospels, and the sixteen of St. Paul, he 
adverts to “ this part of the question ;” and speaking of Beza’s note at 1 Cor. 
vii. 29, he says, “ Here it is evident that Beza copied from Stephens’s margin,* 
and that he interpreted 7. (wavrec) by sedecim.” ‘ Excellent well!” You 
sec, Beza was become “ older and wiser.” In St. Paul’s epistles, his recollec- 
tion was become better than it had been on the gospels. In this division, he 
did not ‘ forget that the Complutensian was included in our computation,” 
and so in St. Paul, he only added one for it. Still, I confess, all is not pers 
fectly clear to my mind. When Beza had found—and that in his first edition 
—at 1 Cor. vii. 29, how he ought, according to our Docti et Prudentes, to 
describe “ Stephens’s manuscripts,”” | do not understand why he did not make 
use of his acquirement, in his statement of the number at John vii. 53; but 
went on, to the very last, adhering to the readings that he had given in the his- 
tory of the adulteress, and asserting that the MSS. which gave those readings, 
amounted to sixteen, and also that there was one which “ illam non habebat.” 
So, although I do not accord with Mr. Travis in saying, that ‘‘ the whole diffi- 
culty lies” in Beza’s quoting “septendecim” in the gospels, yet I still think 
that there is some difficulty left by the theory which assumes that Beza must 
mistake, and which makes these seventeen to be those fifteen “ evangelistis 
preditos et iis carentes,” that were taken first and last to oppose the folio. 
Dr. Hales (who, let it be always remembered, defends Stephanus, by taking 
Griesbach’s censure to be praise,) at ii. 157, is perfectly satisfied with this 
mode of accounting for Beza’s finding 16 MSS. quoted in his book of colla- 
tions, at 1 Cor. vii. 29. Indeed, it is only assuming that Beza made the same 
error with respect to the MSS. containing St. Paul’s epistles, which is ascribed 
to Stephanus himself, with respect to those that he had for the O mirificam. 
Stephanus said, that he had sixteen very old written copies for that edition; 
Beza says, that he had found the reading of sixteen written copies in St. 
Paul's epistles. But the Docti et Prudentes have determined upon the “ Quin- 
decim tantum,” so that each seems at first view to give one too many ; but 
what of that? We sometimes say, that the number of manuscripts quoted by 
Stephens amounted to sixteen, when we make an “ editio que fuit excusa’ 
(the Complutensian) to be a “ vetustissimum scriptum exemplar ;” and each 
of them must have followed this correct computation of ours. Well—the sit- 
teen MSS. of Stephanus had at first for his O mirificam, the seventeen that 
Beza found quoted in the gospels, and the sixteen in the epistles of St. Paul, 
were all of them, neither more nor less than the fifteen of the margin of the 
folio. But then I ask, what of the two other divisions ? The utmost that you 
can make from Beza, containing the Acts and Cath, Ep., are 14—viz., the 7 
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* “Tt is evident that Beza copied from Stephens’s margin,” when the falsehood 
respecting “ R. Stephani codice An. 1550,” had been exposed, and the truth had beet 
inculeated of Henry having examined a much greater number of MSS. than those 
of the margin. 
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cited, the two marked MSS. (ce and ¢+), that are not once cited in that divi- 
sion, and the 5 unmarked; and the utmost that you can make from him, of 
the revelation, are 5—viz., the 2 marked MSS. and the 3 unmarked. Are the 
14 of the Acts, then, and the 5 of the Revelations, each of them the 15 of the 
margin, like the 17 of the gospels and the 16 of St. Paul? Here the conspir- 
ing critics, being “‘ prudentes,” are totally silent. Upon the two divisions, 
however, where they do speak, we may ask them, when they quote the un- 
marked ‘‘ Stephani codices,” or “codd. ap. Bezam,” in the gospels, do they 
deduct two for the Complutensian, and do they deduct one for it in St. Paul? 
and do they bear in mind what they inculcate so zealously and so unanimously, 
“the supposition of Beza, that Stephers’s sixteen copies contained the whole 
N. T.” (Letters, p. 136.) No. Look from the beginning to 1 John v. 6, 
and you will find that, with the single exception of Wetsten’s ‘‘ quod tamen 
verum non puto,” so absolutely required at John viii. 5, they quote the un- 
marked MSS., just as ‘ placuit bona fide locis suis annotare,”’ with no more 
doubt, than I have, of his recording them honestly, as he saw them quoted in 
Henry’sautograph. And let this serve as my excuse for withholding from them 
the praise that [ bestowed upon Beza, when I replied to such charges as that 
“quod verum non puto,’’—‘nec tamen nihil dedisse conjecture videtur,”— 
“alibi frustra quam in ejus cerebro quesieris,” and said that, if Beza was a 
liar, he was a consistent liar. “To what, I ask, will not the Docti et Prudentes 
condescend—to what torment will they not submit, rather than abide by the 
plain, simple, consistent declarations of Robert, of Henry, and of Beza! Mr. 
Porson, with that judgment which I cannot sufficiently admire, has nevercom- 
mitted himself in the charges against Beza;* and the Archdeacon would not 
have received from him any solution of the difficulties arising from his septen- 
decim in the gospels, and his sexdecem in St. Paul. But if any of those whole 
idolaters, who think that his letters dispiay the most pure and inflexible love 
of truth, will tell me, that Mr. Travis’s two correspondents really thought that 
these two numbers betrayed Beza—if he will tell me, that those two illustrious 
men were not convinced that Beza honestly recorded the readings of the 
“plusquam xxx.,” upon seeing that he quoted the readings of such different 
numbers, in all the different divisions,—then how much better does he make 
them than that ‘‘ thrice-double ass,” as Caliban would call him, (Cloten, ac- 
cording to Mr. Porson,) by the exposure of whom, they established all the ac- 
quiescence that Bishop Middleton spoke of, p. 653 ? 
Francis Huysue, 





* Though Beza’s testimony has earned for him some of the most caustic touches 
of Mr. Porson’s wit, the only place upon which it is attacked, is Matt. i.11, noticed 
above, where Beza varies in his different editions, and, as Mr. P. not unjustly says, 
at p. 85, “ was very lax in his assertions.” Mr, P. then quotes from some one of the 
editions (not the last), where he returns to the received text, these words, Robertus 
Stephanus ex vetustis codicibus excudit ; and adds, “ Now, R, Stephens did never so 
print itin his text, but only puts it in his margin as the reading of one single MS. 
Such was Theodore Beza’s good faith and exactness in sacred literature.” I would 
leave this in all its furce, to shew the utmost that the Professor ever attempted to 
allege of mala fides in Beza’s reporting from the book of collations, and should not 
five a hint of Henry himself having kept the reading in both of his editions; but 

cannot resist the triumph over those who, upon all occasions, assert that Beza 
quoted from Stephanus’s margin, though they have such numerous instances of his 
correcting it, by means, as Mr. P. himself here tells us, of Henry's autograph, 
“R. Stephens,” says Mr. P., “did never so print it in his text.” No, not ia his 
fert; but if I am right in imagining that his margin was printed as well as his text, 
then Beza’s “ excudit” will apply to the one as well as the other; and his use of the 
Word, in the only instance that I have ever seen, where he does really quote from the 
margin, and not from “ Henry's autograph,” is seriously, and in fact, an instructive 
dustance of “ Theodore Beza’s good faith and exactness in sacred literature.” 
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ee Religious Principle a Nation’s Safety. Preached at the Visitation of John, Lord 

= Bishop ef Lincoln. By the Rev. Andrew Irvine, B.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 

; fee Leicester. Leicester: T.Combe, Junior; and Rivingtons, London.  8yo, 
. a pp. 31. 

co Ve A Sermon preached at the Anniversary of the Society for Promoting Christian 

4 Ri ae Knowledge, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 

iste: Se on August 6th, 1833. By the Rev. A. Irvine,. Vicar of St. Margaret's, 


heat Leicester. Leicester: T, Combe. London : Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. pp. 32, 


Two valuable sermons—of right principles, and excellent composition. 











+ of ; 5 
¥ ‘ a Be Christ’s Holy Gospel Vindicated, and Socinianism exposed ; being a copious 
a : Report of the Proceedings before the Vice-Chancellor in the Matter of Lady 
i  . aia Hewley’s Charity. 8vo. pp. 44. Third Edition. London: Sceley and 
: i a Sons. 1834. 
eee. A cheap reprint (with notes) of the argument in Lady Hewley’s Charity, 
ie which is a most sore subject with the Socinians. 
id A Proposed Book. of Common Prayer, §c., &c., &c., &c., &e., &e., §e.. &e., 
 ) ie &c., §c. By Montagu Robert Melville, Esq. Svo. pp. 125. London: 
' Roake and Varty. 1834. 
Mr. Metvitte has been so kind as to undertake to reform, not only the 1 
: liturgy and articles, &c., &c., (though, to do him justice, he seems very little 
J inclined to violent alterations, and very sincere in his attachment to the ] 
he church,) but also certain abominations in clerical dress. His reflexions on 
EAR starched shirt collars are truly moving, and the whole of the following pas- T 
Teaae sage has made the reviewer most anxious to know what manner of portent a P 
| ‘ Scotch Judge’s wig may be :— ' 
et P **Canon 74.—That Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Masters or Wardens, Archdeacons, sc 
oa 4: and Chancellors, wear coats with standing collars, after the fashion usually worn, for many 
4 Oe. years past, by Bishops; that, in private society, Bishops, when not in mourning, weat 
hs purple coats, with waistcoats and breeches of black silk or satin; that all clergymen wear, at A 
ae all times, black knee breeches; and that those who do not ordinarily wear shoe buckles, do 
of not fail to wear them in full dress; that all ministers wear no boots whatever, but those 
4a generally called Bishops’ boots—that is, long black boots up to the knee-band; tat all ut 
ministers discard that unbecoming and ‘ new-fangled’ fashion of high shirt collars ; but that ho 
t ip they wear plain white stocks, buckled behind, or cravats of as similar appearance as may be ; pe 
EUs a that all clergymen (except those whose hair is considerably grey, and whe may use their own fon 
a‘ ) discretion ), wear, at all times, hair powder; that they abstain from wearing wigs in imitation se 
ree e of natural hair, but that those who choose to wear wigs, wear only those similar (without 
j Pe eg any tails) to the wigs of Scotch Judges ; ( Bishops to wear only, if they wear not wigs with 
4) oie their gowns, those wigs called Bishops’ wigs ; ) that all Bishops, with their robes, of all kinds, say 
et always wear wigs of the fashion afore parenthetically said; that all Deans, Masters ot mo 
ae aie Wardens, Archdeacons, and Chancellors, wear, with their robes, of all kinds, wigs of the “w 
ere. 3 4 Scotch Judge's fashion aforesaid ; that all Bishops wear a gold medal, with, for a device, a figure 
og of the Holy Bible, surmounted with the cross, and having under the royal crown and sceptre Spe 
Le and the episcopal mitre and crozier, suspended round the neck, after the fashion of orders ( 
Es " | of knighthood, from a purple riband, two-inches-and-a-half wide, (Archbishops; three 8 
Buy ee inches )!! &e. &e."—p. 110, g 
tee SPE 
ae i+ . addi 
£ The Church and the Establishment: two plain Sermons. By the Rev. W. F. Ser, 
Hook, M.A., Vicar of Trinity Parish, Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King. 8vo. pp.75. London: Turrill. 1834. The 
Mr. Hook has here done most admirably, what every clergymen ought a. 
ath occasionally to do—viz. explain to his people what are the right notions as to 4 pu 
wh church and a ministry. It is the neglect of this which leaves our people 18 
: ‘SE 
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entirely exposed to the assaults of the dissenter. Any clergyman who has 
tried, can say, from experience, that he never treated the subject in the pulpit 
(of course it is only occasionally that it can be done) without respectable per- 
sons of his congregation expressing their satisfaction at being put into pos- 
session of the state of the argument, of which they might truly say, ‘ they 
knew nothing before.”” How could they, when they are never taught? Is not 
Advent marked out by the church, in her Communion Services, as the proper 
season for dwelling on these subjects? Mr. Hook has done his work, as he 
always does, thoroughly well; and his sermons are reprinted as a cheap tract. 

Biblical Extracts, designed for the Use of Children. By a Young Lady. 12mo, 

pp. 136. London: Baynes and Harris. 1834. 


Ir is very natural and very proper to select parts of the Old Testament for 
children’s reading; but striking out sentences and words, if tolerated at all, 
is an operation that requires a very skilful hand. In p. 5, we have—“I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrows.” Here the words, on which very much of the 
meaning of the passage depends, are omitted. How can delicacy be offended 
by the words and thy conception, more than by “ his wife conceived,” in p. 31? 





Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph D. Jenicke, a Fellow Labourer of Schwartz, at 
Tanjore ; interspersed with many Original Letters and Notices of Schwartz. 
12mo. pp. 150, London: Fellowes. 1834. 

To equal Schwartz could not be the lot of many men; but Jexnicke imitated 

many of his excellent qualities; and: this short and judicious account of him 

will be very acceptable after the Dean of Salisbury’s Life of Schwartz. 





Ecclesiastical Establishments not inconsistent with Christianity. By William 
Hull. 8vo. London: Rivingtons. pp. 67. 1834. 


Tais is @ very curious and valuable pamphlet, by oné who was once a 
dissenter. The reviewer does not agree with Mr. Hull’s declaration about 
religious liberty ; but he wishes that every one would read his pamphlet, and 
see how entirely it exposes the dissenters on their own grounds, 





A Letter to the Hierarchy of the Church of England. By the Rev. E. Dun- 
combe, Rector of Newton Kyme, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 100. London; 
Hatchard and Son. 1834. 

“Tue Lord God give me mercy in your sight, while I implore your Lordships to beware 

how you walk. As sure as the sun is in the firmament above your heads, the ice is crack- 

ing under your feet; and, if it bear you beyond the edge, and you suffer the false prophets to 
force you onwards, a watery grave awaits you in the middle: and we, who survive your 

loss, shall have to water your couch with our tears,’’ &c. &c.—p. 21. 

Surely such tears would be like sending coals to Newcastle! or (as Jaques 
says of the deer’s “‘ weeping in the reedless stream”) “ giving thy sum of 
more to that which had too much.” As the orientals speak—of such a book, 
“what can I say more?” 


Speeches of the Rev. Messrs. Coltman, Scott, and King, at a Meeting of the 
Clergy, held at Beverley, January 16th, 1834. London: Seeley and Sons. 
8vo. pp. 28. 1834. 


Speecues on the reforming side of the question, moderate enough, but not 


adding a single word to the common arguments about the words in the Burial 
Service, &c. 





—_—--- 


The Support of Government essential to the Preservation and Purity of Religion: 
a Sermon; by the Rev. W. Harness; preached January 26th, 1834, and 


published by desire of many of the congregation. London: Rivingtons. 
1834, 


A SENSIBLE, judicious Sermon. 
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An Answer to the Case of the Dissenters. By aClergyman. 8vo. pp. 139, 
London: Hatchard. 1834. 

A vALuABLe pamphlet, the writer of which has had the good taste to 

throw his own views as to church reform into an appendix, so that one 

need not be at the trouble of reading them, as the opinions of an individual 

have no concern with the main argument. It is a pity that the author of the 

excellent “ Essays on the Church” did not follow his example. 





A Few Words of Instruction ; or, an Error in Doctrine, &c. By J.D. Coleridge, 
Rector of Lawhitton, Cornwall. 12mo. pp. 24. Exeter. 1834, 

Two very sensible dialogues; the first especially directed to convincing 

people that a mere decent life, on mere worldly principles, will be of no avail; 

the second on self-examination and prayer. 





Old Dissenters and New Dissenters; or, the Independents of 1834. pp. 16, 
London: Seeley. 1834. 
A very useful tract, in answer to the common fallacies of the Dissenters. 





The Church of England's Apostacy, §c. By John Epps, M.D. London, 
1834. 
Dr. Epps, to judge from advertisements, finds itinerary lecturing for what he 
can pick up more profitable than practising medicine at home; and, judging 
from the contents of this pamphlet, one cannot be much surprised at the deci- 
sion of his patients, whatever one may think of the taste of his auditors. 
However, coarse abuse, coarse assertions, and foul words, probably are most 
suitable to their habits, and Dr. Epps doubtless knows what answers in this 
respect. 





The Conformity of the Church of England, in her Ministry, Doctrine, and 
Liturgy, to the Apostolic Precept and Pattern: a Sermon. To which is added, 
an Address, delivered before reading the Thirty-nine Articles, Sc. By the 
Rev. J. Hartwell Horne, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. 8vo. pp. 53. 
London: Cadell. 1834. 

Mr. Horne has, in his usual way, condensed a vast mass of useful informa- 

tion on these subjects into a small compass; and his parishioners were quite 

right in having it printed, 

Fifty Illustrations of the Gospel Narrative of the Life of our Lord, &c., with 
Questions and Answers. By Elizabeth Maria Lloyd. Second Edition. 
London: Low. 


A very pleasing little collection of prints, and illustrations of them from 
scripture, 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By Robert Mudie. With 

coloured Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Whittaker. 1834. 

Tue reviewer regrets sincerely that he cannot say how much he is pleased 
with these volumes, which, though they do not make high pretensions, 
contain a large mass of most valuable information (with beautiful pilates) 
on that most interesting part of natural history, ornithology. It is most 
refreshing to escape from politics and polemics into the woods with 
Mr. Mudie, share in his enthusiasm, and profit by his accurate information. 





Christian Theology. Translated from the Latin of Benedict Pictet, by 
F. Reyroux, B.A. 12mo. pp. 512. London: Seeleys. 1834. 

Picrer is an author well worth translating, and the translation is respectably 

executed. But here, as in the last case, the translator would have pleased 
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most people better by not omitting any thing, for one likes a complete work. 
And the contemptuous omission of Pictet’s notice of the Schoolmen in the 
preface, is one of a thousand instances of contempt before examination. 


ee 


The Gospel of the Old Testament: an Explanation of the Types and Figures by 
which Christ was exhibited under the Legal Dispensation. Re-written, from 
the original Work of Samuel Mather, by the Author of “ The Listener,” &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. London: Seeleys. 1834. 


Man is a very unreasonable animal. For, although nothing can be more 
wise and reasonable than it is to re-arrange an old book, ill constructed, but 
valuable, yet one is never reconciled to the old friend in the new dress. On 
Mather’s book, as well known, nothing need be said here. The Editor has 
done his part well. 


—_—--+o 


The Christian Tourist: Hints to Travellers on the Continent in reference to 
Religion, 8vo. pp. 46. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 


Tuts is a pleasing little book in spirit and feeling. The author, when he 
took on him to advise travellers as to religious matters, however, might as well 
have inquired how things were. There is (and has been ever since the 
spring of 1825) a chapel at Rome (just without the Porta del Popolo), for the 
use of the church of England. 


ee 


Dialogues, Moral and Scientific, intended principally for Young Persons 
connected wilh Sunday Schools. In 2 vols. London: Mason, 1834. 


Tuese Dialogues are for Wesleyans, and are curious in shewing that it is sup- 
posed likely to answer to print general scientific works for a particular body. 
The information is ordinary enough. 


A Popular View of the Correspondence between the Mosaic Ritual and the Facts 
and Doctrines of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. W. Greswell, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol, &c. Oxford: Parker. 1834. 8vo. pp. 221. 


Mr. Greswetv’s is a very pleasing and valuable addition to our stock of 
works of sound popular information. Its object is to shew the correspondence 
of the Law and the Gospel ; and how the law, in producing a conviction of sin, 
in its sacrifices, priesthood, solemn seasons, and festivals, foreshewed the great 
truths and ordinances of the gospel. All this is both well and clearly put, 
me in a form and style calculated to make a very useful subject interesting 
also, 


Sacred Classics—Vol. II. and I1].—being Cave’s Lives of the Fathers. Edited 
by Messrs. Cattermole and Stebbing. London: Hatchards. 


Tuts is certainly the very cheapest and neatest of these collections. Whether 
the works selected will all speak the same thing, is another matter. But if 
one can buy, at a very cheap rate, and neat form, such books as one does like, 
one has reason to thank Mr. Hatchard. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, &c. By J. Y. 
Akerman. London: Wilson. 1834. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Turse volumes appear to contain by far the best digested and most elaborate 
collection of Roman coins which has ever appeared in this country. It 
's executed with great care, and the plates are excellent and most useful, 
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The Means and Blessedness of Attaining Religious Knowledge: a Sermon, By 
W. Mandell, B.D. 8vo. pp. 30. Cambridge: Hall, 1834. 


AN useful and well-written Sermon. 


The Book of Private Prayer, for the use of Members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. Whittaker and Treacher. 1834. pp. 219. 24mo. 
Tuts is, on the whole, an excellent selection of good prayers from the best 
authors. The hymns are not so good. Heber and Milman are too fine for 
devotion. It is very singular that we cannot get a good collection of sacred 


poetry. 





A Few Words in Reply to “ Some Remarks on the Present System of Eton 
School.” By Etonensis. London: Hatchards. 1834. pp. 20. 


A mild, temperate, and sensible reply to a book of rancorous falsehood. 


A Letter to Earl Grey, on Church Rates. By Dr. D’Oyly. Rivingtons. 


Ir is to be wished that Earl Grey may read this letter, for it contains much plain 
truth, clearly and shortly put, and suggests that, while church rates for their 
old purposes should be left, a proper control over them should be given, 
and novel luxuries (stoves, organs, &c.) should be paid by the congregation. 


——— 


The Life of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B. By his Brother, J. C. Moore, 
In 2 vols. Vol. I. London: Murray. 1833. 


Tus is a very clear, dispassionate, and interesting Life of a truly honourable 
and manly English officer; with Letters to his family, and especially his 
mother, which set his character in a very amiable light. The variety of ser- 
vice which he went through, and of countries which he visited in the course 
of them, tend to keep up the interest very much, and give one a very strong 
sense of the excitement attending a military life. 





The Fulness of Time. By the Rev. W. Maxwell Hetherington, M.A. London: 
Hamilton and Adams, &c. 1834, 8vo.: pp. 451. 


Mr. Hernerineton states that, as every event and action has its conse- 
quences, which perhaps infiuence the remotest generations, we are not quali- 
fied in pronouncing on any events, or any state of things in history, without 
pan considering how they were affected by previous conditions of man- 
‘ind. True as this unquestionably is, the task of shewing how each class 
even of great events have affected succeeding generations, is one so immense, 
and, one almost says, so impossible, that one can hardly conceive any maa 
undertaking it without giving up his whole life to the inquiry. Mr. Hether- 
ington’s theory is this, that in the various ancient empires of the world, pro- 
cesses of physical, mental, political, and moral culture were tried under the 
most favourable circumstances for developing the energies and faculties of 
man, as left to himself, and that it was when it was found that they all sig- 
nally failed, and not till then, the necessity of help from above (in the fulness 
of time) was wom made out. The object of his separate chapters is to shew 
that every thing which could be tried by man had a fair trial under one or 
other of the ancient monarchies, and was found wholly vain. It strikes the 
Reviewer that Mr. H. spends too much time in these chapters on discussing 
historical questions, the result of which in such an inquiry must be assumed as 
the ground-work of the argument, and that he would have done better to have 
kept the main object more especially in view in them. : 
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Practical Sermons. By the Rev. R. C. Coxe, M.A., Curate of St. James’s, &c. 
London: Rivingtons. 1834. 12mo. pp. 362. 


Tusse sermons are really practical, sensible, and pleasing. 





Advent : Twelve Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. Mountain, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln, &c. London: Rivingtons, 1834. 12mo. pp. 239. 

Tnese are sermons well calculated to produce much effect when delivered by 

a powerful preacher like Mr. Mountain, and are, at the same time, sound in 

doctrine and practice. 





Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By an Old Man. London: Murray. 
1834. pp. 375. 


Tuis is a book to be recommended, by all means, to all lovers of very original 
and true but quiet humour, and shrewd, sensible, but not ill-natured, observation 
of men and manners; and the more as it gives an account of men and manners 
seen by very few English, though so near our own doors. The whole tone of 
the book, and its concluding sentence, speak very favourably for the author, 
always saving and excepting certain bubbles about education, which are very 
frothy indeed, and ought to be blown away in the next edition, 


—_—_———. 


The Psalms in Hebrew, Metrically Arranged. By the Rev. J. Rogers, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Exeter, &c. Oxford: Parker, &c. 1833. 2 vols. 
(only the Ist vol. published.) 


Mr. Rocers’s former work was noticed with approbation; and it is very 
pleasant to find him pursuing the same tract, and giving assistance to the 
younger clergy in the important study of Hebrew. Mr. Rogers has here ar- 
ranged the Psalms in a metrical form, and in a manner approved by the late 
Dr. Nicoll; and proposes to give some critical and explanatory notes in the 
second volume, which will, as may be conjectured from his former tract, and 
his acuteness and ipdustry, be very valuable. 





Sermons on Various Occasions. By C. W. Le Bas, A.M. Vol. III. London: 
Murray. 1834. 8vo. pp. 393. 


Tue public voice has so long and so justly awarded to Mr. Le Bas one of the 
very first places as a preacher—and not as a preacher only, but as a writer 
and thinker—that on his character, in any of these respects, it would be as 
presumptuous as it is unnecessary to say a word. This volume will establish 
€ prevailing opinion on these points; and perhaps none of Mr. Le Bas’s 
works contain more genuine and characteristic marks of his hand than this very 
volume. The Sermon on the Witch of Endor is one on a subject which ex- 
actly suits his style and mind, and he has treated it with very great power. 


so 


The Connexion of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs. Somerville. London: Mur- 
ray. 1834. pp. 452. 12mo. 


Prosanty our own language does not afford another summary at once so 
brief, so able, and so accurate, of the leading doctrines now prevalent in the 
various Cepartments of physical science. It must require unwearied industry 
to pursue, and a very powerful intellect to grasp and master, so many difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 


Vou. V.— April, 1834. 3p 
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MISCELLANEA. 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGE BILL. 
( From a Correspondent.) 


Tue Bill, which Lord John Russell proposes to introduce into Parliament, for 
the purpose of granting relief, in relation to the celebration of marriages, to dis- 
senters, having been printed, it may now fairly be discussed. Its chief 
provisions are the following :— : 

I.—That any dissenting chapel or place of worship may be licensed for the 
celebration of marriages, upon application being made in writing to the 
Justices of the Peace in Quarter Sessions, by twenty householders of the 
parish in which the chapel is situate. 

Il.—That dissenters intending to marry are at liberty to proceed either by 
banns or by license. 

1.—By Banns. In this case the banns are to be published as usual in the 
parish church of the parish or parishes in which the parties reside, and notice 
of the intended solemnization of marriage is to be proclaimed in the chapel 
in which the marriage is to be celebrated, on the three Sundays preceding its 
solemnization. The parties are to apply to the clergyman of the parish 
church in which the banns are published for a certificate of their publication 
within seven days after the last day of publication. : 

2.—By License. The surrogate is to grant licenses for the parties, stating 
the chapel, &c. in which the marriage is to be solemnized. The form of the 

license differs slightly from that in use at present. 

3.—In all cases the marriages are to be performed between 8 and 12 
o’clock a.m., and with open doors. : 

I1I.—The marriages so solemnized are to be recorded in a register book, 
to be provided by the persons frequenting the said chapel; and copies of the 
entries are to be forwarded to the registrar of the diocese every three months, 

accompanied by a small fee. 

IV.—In case of a chapel so licensed becoming unfrequented, or used for 
other purposes than religious worship, the license may be revoked by the 
Justices assembled in Quarter Sessions, on the oath of two Justices of the 
Peace to that effect. 

These are the main features of the measure. Of course there are many 
inferior details, which it is impossible to abridge, and needless to comment 
upon.* The above abstract will shew the principles on which it is proposed 





* I cannot, however, help observing, that alterations in these details is needful in 
some instances to make the bill even practicable :—e. g., if the banns be published 
by two different clergymen, the certificate, according to the present form in schedule 
No. 2, requires both to sign it. It says— 

“ By me, E. F., Vicar of, &c.” 
And adds, 


‘ . E. F., Reetor of, &c. 
“Or, by us, } G. H., Vicar of, &.” 
Now the books provided for banns always leave a space to state the person by 
whom they are published ; they run thus— 
On Sunday ———— by 
On Sunday ———— by 
On Sunday ————- by ——— aii 
The certificated copy of this would answer the same purpose as a document sign 
by the persons who published the banns. A person who took a friend’s duty on the 
first or second Sunday of publication, and was fifty miles distant ten days afterw 
would feel himself rather aggrieved by being sent for to sign such a document. 
This shews a lamentable degree of carelessness in drawing up the bill. 
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to legislate in this important question. That legislation on this point is 
attended with many difficulties, no sensible man will deny; the object of the 
pill is, or ought to be, the relief of dissenters from the grievance of which 
they complain, without endangering the welfare of civil society by facilitating 
clandestine marriages. It is said by the Morning Herald (March 13th), that 
this bill was obviously drawn up ‘more in fear of the church,” than ina 
spirit of liberality towards the dissenters. The “fear of the church,” as 
shewn in this bill, it is difficult even to guess at; for it is perfectly obvious 
that the provision by which banns are to be published in parish churches, 
iy not intended as any boon or privilege to the established church; its only 
object being to attain publicity and to prevent clandestine marriages. Indeed, 
as far as publishing the banns of marriage is concerned, the clergy can have 
no wish whatever to publish the banns of dissenters’ marriages, even though 
the privilege is accompanied with the fee of half-a-crown* on delivering the 
certificate. But notwithstanding the boasting of some of the dissenters, it 
unfortunately happens that neither the legislature nor the public can quite 
bring themselves to believe in the fact, that the majority of the people are 
attendants on dissenting chapels, and therefore the only means of obtaining 
publicity is by the established church. 
“ Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe,” 


The parish church, after all, seems to offer the fairest chance of security against 
clandestine marriages, and it is therefore fixed upon. It was this which formed 
the basis of the bill of 1754; and we have the confession of the dissenters of the 
present day, that the dissenters of that time did not feel themselves aggrieved 
by the conformity required to the rites of the church by that bill.t That act 
was not intended, as pecple seem to take for granted, as a boon or privilege 
to the church; it was to prevent irregularities, which had arisen chiefly from 
the conductiof a few most disreputable clergymen, who married in the Rules of 





* In some of the lower class of radical papers it is hinted that the objections of the 
clergy to a change in the marriage law arise from fear of losing their fees; in some 
parishes they may be an object, but ina very large proportion they are a very trifling 
item. In parishes of 500 inhabitants, the average number of marriages, according 
to the population returns, would be four, which would make the fees vary from 1, 
to 2.—See British Magazine, vol. i., p. 60. Now, really, as we are not to suppose 
that all marriages would be performed in the dissenting chapel, the loss would be 
only the difference. According to this calculation, the revenue arising from mar- 
riages in a parish of 5000 inhabitants would vary from 102. to 201. How many 
would be married in dissenting chapels? and what would be the proportion of this 
sum lost? It is really hardly worth while to argue with men who can believe that 
the fear of losing such sums as these actuate the clergy ; for, such men can obviously 


never be ee to understand any motives but those of the meanest and most 
mercenary kin 


+ See the Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge, Tract 39. “ The act itself was 
passed, under the influence of a species of panic, for the avowed purpose of preventing 
clandestine marriages, which had previously prevailed to an alarming extent. The 
measure itself was a violent remedy, and the general policy of it has been considered 
by some eminent writers as exceedingly questionable. Dissenters, however, did not, 
it appears, object at that time, on conscientious grounds, to be married by clergymen 
of the established church, and the only exception it contained was in favour of 
Quakers and Jews.” p. 8. 

The truth is, that dissenters may be divided into a few very definite classes. There 
are dissenters who are so from religious principle ; there are many who are so because 
their fathers were ; and, lastly, there are the political dissenters. The two former 
classes may feel strongly on the subject, and their feelings are entitled to respect ; 
the latter class are those who make the loudest clamour,—their feelings are out of the 
question, and their clamour ought to be disregarded. 
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the Fleet Prison, at er pl and elsewhere also, to their own disgrace, and 
with great mischief to the country at large. What was the exact state of the 
law previous to the passing of that act, the writer does not pretend to deter. 
mine. Dr. Lushington, indeed, in the House of Commons, boldly asserted, 
that, “previous to the passing of that act, for 99 purposes out of 100, 
marriage solemnized as a civil contract in the presence of two witnesses was 
perfectly valid.—(See the report of his speech in the Times of Feb. 26.) It 
would be presumption in the writer to dispute this learned civilian’s law ; but 
it happens that, in 1824, a lawyer at least not inferior to Dr. L., the then Lord 
Chancellor, (in the case of Beer v. Ward,) felt himself incompetent to decide the 
point, and thought that the best thing he could advise was, to direct a trial at 
bar, in order that the opinion of all the judges of the land might be taken 
on the law of the case.* Be the law as it may, on this point, it is as clear as 
daylight that the act of 1754 was not passed to abridge the privileges of the 
dissenters or to favour the church, but solely to prevent abusest which had 
long existed and were become intolerable. The dissenters, however, of the 
present day, profess to find it a grievance to their consciences, and the present 
bill is brought in to relieve them in that point, without restoring the old system 
of confusion. 

Whether Lord John Russell has succeeded in pleasing the dissenters, it is, 
of course, not for churchmen to say ; but he seems to complain himself that 
they are constantly expressing their dissatisfaction. One objects to proclaim- 
ing marriages in his chapel, where the people meet, he says, to hear the word 
of God, and not to know who is going to be married ; others send him letters 
by the dozen to complain that placing a notice of the license in a conspicuous 

rt of their chapels would make them resemble gin-shops or public-houses. 

his, however, is his Lordship’s affair ; and if he is unable to satisfy the dis- 
senters by the present measure, the only course left, if the law must be altered, 
will be to make some provision for those who choose to be married by a civil 
officer, and to legalize marriages so performed (one can hardly say solemnized) 
for all civil purposes. The law of marriage is a matter of great consequence, 
(besides its moral and religious importance,) as affecting the rights of property ; 
but for all that relates to succesion, &c., it is obvious that the state has a right 
to say what it will consider valid, and. no churchman will object, unless any 
thing contrary to the laws of God should be established. Lord John Russell 
and Dr. Lushington both thought it the most simple plan to make marriage a 
civil compact, and the latter considered it ‘‘ the most advisable” mode of pro- 
ceeding; but they both feared that the prejudices of the English people would 
be too strong to admit of such a course at present. One cannot but express 
a hope that this fear is well founded, and that the mass of the English 
people (not the dissenters) do feel strongly on the subject ; and while they 
will allow some weight to religious scruples, will look with the most jealous 
eye towards any thing that may tend compulsorily to degrade the religious 
ordmance of marriage to a mere civil ceremony. But this is clearly the on 
course left for an alteration of the law, if the present measure fails; a0 
although churchmen may feel humbled when they see their own nation de- 


St se SSS 


* See Morgan, on the Doctrine and Law of Marriage, &c., vol. i., p. 138. The 


parties withdrew from the suit at last; and one can hardly wonder at it, when one 
learns that it had lasted fifty years! 


t The act of 1754 has so completely abolished every abuse of this nature, that 
their existence is almost forgotten. Those who wish to know how intolerable they 
were become, may consult J. S. Burn’s History of the Fleet Registers, ( Rivingtons 
1833,) where, however, so many details of the depravities and enormities of those 
days are of necessity given, that it is unfit for all readers; but both this and the 
History of Parish Registers, by the same author, supply information which ¢a® 
hardly be acquired elsewhere, except in the evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the subject of Registration, 
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grading merriege to a mere civil compact, they will not oppose permission 
being given to those who think it such, only to celebrate it at the town-hall, 
provided such precautions are taken as will prevent the peace of families from 
being disturbed by the occurrence of clandestine marriages. This evil the 
resent bill endeavours, at all events, (how far with success, it is difficult to 
say, till its provisions have been tried,) to obviate, and dissenters must be con- 
tent to submit to some inconvenience for a great public good. One suggestion 
occurs here. Lord John Russell defines the places where marriage may be 
solemnized, but he says little or nothing of the persons who are to officiate, 
which may possibly prove a fruitful source of difficulty. But it is somewhat 
unreasonable in the dissenters, when the anomalous nature of their body ren- 
ders the precautions above-mentioned necessary, to object to them. All 
parties are expected to waive something to effect an object which is demanded 
so pertinaciously. The clergy are to be obliged, by this bill, to publish the 
banns of marriages for dissenters ; and although Dr. Lushington considers it 
impossible that they should have any scruples of conscience (if he imagines 
the clergy to have any conscience at all) on the subject, his reason is a curious 
one; he says that they cannot object, because they cannot tell whether they are 
publishing the banns of dissenters or fer their own congregation. The only grounds 
on which they can be required to do this, are, that it is requisite for the wel- 
fare of the public, and that it is not repugnant to their religious principles; 
that the act is lawful, if they know it to be done for a dissenter; for, I trust, 
no churchman’s conscience is so accommodating as to agree to do that, without 
inquiry, which he would think unlawful if he knew it. It is not, I conceive, 
likely that the church will oppose this bill on the grounds of church 
principles, whatever churchmen may think of the expediency of making expe- 
riments on so dangerous a subject, or of the motives of many of those who de- 
mand and who support it. But every man who cares for the honour of religion— 
who cares for the religion and the morals of his own land—will be anxious to 
know at what point it is intended that concession shall cease. There are some in 
the land who conceive that marriage, being a civil compact, may be broken off as 
soon as, what they are pleased to call, the interest of the parties requires a sepa- 
ration.—(See the Monthly Repository, as quoted in the British Mayazine, vol. iii. 
p. 322.) Now, a Christian legislature can lay down no law but that which 
our Saviour has expressly sanctioned, and can, consistently with its Christian 
profession, admit of no other ground of divorce than that which he has allowed. 
One party, however, will assuredly claim exemption from this Christian law, 
and will conceive that the legislature is violating their natural rights in binding 
the free-thinking Unitarian and the Deist by a religious precept which they 
do not believe to be of Divine authority. It is not here intended even to in- 
sinuate that Lord John Russell or Dr. Lushington would be inclined to yield 
to demands so subversive of all that is high in Christian feelings, all that is 
pure in Christian morals; but in legislation it is of the first importance that 
men should see clearly the questions of which their own measures will as- 
suredly cause the agitation, and be prepared to meet them firmly. One thing 
is clear—that what principle and justice require, ought to be conceded ; 
but wisdom and principle alike declare, that to concede more, because it is 
demanded, is wickedness and cowardice now, and will prove itself folly 
hereafter. 

What those who affect liberality may think of marriage, the writer does 
not profess to know ; but even should the legislature agree to consider the mar- 
riages valid, for civil purposes, performed by the town-clerk or any other civil 
officers, there is one book which proclaims aloud, that a Christian cannot look 
upon marriage as a mere civil compact, and which will teach him to shrink 
back with horror from every attempt so to degrade a state solemnly instituted 
in the beginning of the world by its Creator, renewed in the Christian dispen- 
sauion, and blessed with still further sanctions by the Redeemer himself. The 
language of that book upon the point needs no comment to explain its mean- 

ing; but if it did, the whole history of the Christian church would amply 
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supply it, from the earliest days of that church till the present hour.* The 
Christian charch has hitherto imparted its aid to sanctify the closest bonds of 
union human nature knows, and to bless the fountain of the purest affections 
it can cherish ; and whatever may be the decree of the senate, the churchman 
who believes the blessing of his God and of his Saviour to be with his church, 
will seek that blessing, as he has hitherto done, within its walls; he will 
pledge his faith only in the church where his forefathers have knelt, and hal- 
low the softest and most endearing ties of life only at the altar where he is 
accustomed to eat the bread of life and rejoice in the presence of his Saviour, 





The Editor feels anxious to add afew words on this point. Why should the 
clergy have any thing whatever to do with dissenters’ marriages ? Why should 
they be obliged to publish the banns, and grant certificates or licences to dis- 
senting ministers,whom they do not, and cannot recognise ? The line would seem 
so easy to draw, that there ought not to have been any difficulty. The dissenters 
express their hatred of the church, and complain of the intolerable grievance 
of being obliged to call in its assistance for their marriages. Set them free at 
once from it, and entirely, and set the church free from them ; and then let Lord 
John Russell devise such plan as he judges best for warding off clandestine mar- 
riages, by civil means. This may be troublesome, but yet surely can be effected. 
Ifthe state, in its paternal character, thinks that some attention to decency is 
desirable, and that it will not be very advantageous to morals to have marriage 
considered only as a civil contract, it may recommend the dissenters to go as 
far as their consciences allow in giving some religious sanction of their own to 
it, but the church has nothing to do with that. On the other hand, it is quite 
intolerable that the church should be made, as it is under Lord John Russell’s 
Bill, to act the partofa civil, and nota religious body, by publishing banns, and 
granting licenses. For churchmen, who acknowledge marriage as a religious 
ordinance, the church may willingly do all that it can to secure and sanction 
their happiness, and to prevent all the evils of rash and clandestine connections, 
But even for churchmen, the church undertakes the task of giving publicity to 
their union, and taking this precaution, only because all this is a preparation for 
the due and safe performance of a religious rite. It would not do this for 
churchmen on a mere civil occasion; why should it be compelled to do it for 
dissenters? Dr. Lushington’s notions are not worth arguing about. 

The whole mystery of the matter is this,—that the dissenters aretrying at once, 
by this side movement, to get a certain recognition of their ministers by the 
state, and so to raise themselves, and at the same time to lower the clergy, by 
placing them before their congregations in the light of mere civil officers, doing 
the business of dissenters by order. 

Why should this be? The clergy give no opposition to the relief of the 
dissenters from this great grievance. Why create a grievance to them? 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Wuo is editor, and who are writers in this once celebrated review? It seems 
to be sinking lower and lower in ability. The article on the “Church of 
England,” in the last number, is one of the most singular specimens of the 
perfectly fatuous which one has seen for some time. The grounds for altering 
the church are, that the clergy love scandal, and act as justices. And one 
great change is, that the clergy are to have no votes! The liturgy question Is 
settled in two lines. It must be altered because every body (read nobody) 
demands its alteration, and the most distinguished ornaments of the church 
have done so too. Who are these great divines? Archbishop Tillotson, 
Archdeacon Paley, and—Bishop Watson! As to answering such stuff, it 
sahtincccs bdeeestehiie depannieiahiathtndhd, thea ininbhie tah Sik toast ite" ae ce 


* The quotations from the writings of Christians, in all of the Christian 
chureh, may be found in Comber, or any of our Liturgical writers ; and in Morga® 
on the Doctrine and Law of Marriage, vol. i. chap. 2. 
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would be quite hopeless. The article is evidently so bad that all the part 
are ashamed of it, and hardly venture to allude to it. The only thing at | 
notice in it, is the horrible temper. It looks exactly like the talk, or rather the 
drivel, of some very feeble creature who has been put into a violent passion, 
and cannot refrain from exposing its spite and itself. 

In the article on Corporations, again, there is what is meant to be a most 
furious assault on the Universities. To shew the sort of information of these 
persons, who speak so confidently about the English Universities, it may be 
mentioned that the writer puts Oxford in the diocese of Lincoln! and talks 
of the caput at Cambridge having thrown out a placet about medical degrees ! 
The great object is to shew the right of Parliament to send down a commis- 
sion and alter the objects and purposes of the University fund! This, how- 
ever weak, might be mischievous, and it would be necessary to answer it, but 
that the Edinburgh Review has provided an antidote for its own poison, which 
















it is only necessary to extract. How carefully does the editor labour to pre- 


serve an unity of tone in the articles. 
From the Article on Corporations. 


To call a charity private, because its ob- 
ject has been selected, and its funds derived 
from a private person, is an unfortunate mis- 
nomer. Coke and Holt may make it law, 
(common law, if they please, ) but can never 
make it reason. A testator can be scarcely 
in his grave, before occasions must be fre- 
quently arising, in which his particular in- 
tentions will have become so fur impracticable, 
that an approximation to them can only be 
reached - conjectures about what he may 
be supposed to have generally intended. The 
notion of delivering up the nineteenth century, 
bound and riiaion by, to the ignorance of the 
middle ages is pre-eminently absurd. If we 
have any right to legislate at all upon these 
establishments at the present day, it is worse 
than solemn trifling to preface our legislation 
by antiquarian discussions. The earth is for 
the living, not the dead. What have we to do 
with the tapers, monks, and the Aristotelian 
worship—with the probable predilections of 
the wealthy warden of a guild—or with the 
motiyes by which an architectural abbot, or 
literary chaplain, may have worked on the 
liberality of the Countesses of Richmond and 
of De Clare? A nation must take higher 
ground than this, and more comprehensive 
hews. Besides, it is only attempting what 
it is impossible to perform. No institution 
of charity or of learning can, at the close of 
five hundred years, the intentions, and 
represent the opinions which prevailed when 
its corner-stone was laid. It is idle to imagine 

iat the proper removal or mitigation of this 
difficulty is to be found in giving more exten- 
sive powers of visitation to the heir of the 
family, or to the successor in a bishopric. Is 

a single instance worth mentioning on 
record, among the thousand anomalies, devia- 
twns, and corruptions of our system, where 
the heir of the founder has had the ay to 
interpose? The Bishop of Lincoln and of 

Ely, as the respective diocesans of Oxford 
and Cambridge, are the most frequent visitors 
of the in their respective Universities. 
ls there a founder who would have chosen to 
be represented by a Tomline and a Sparke ? 
* who would have committed his lamb (? 
‘» their generous example and parental visits’ 
We are sick of hearing of the fraud of disap- 
pointing the pious intentions of antiquity. 


From the Article on the Bridgewater 
Treatises. 


The injudicious appropriation of a sum of 
nearly ten thousand pounds, which might have 
been made truly useful both to science and 
religion, is of itself a sufficient evil to de- 
mand the censure of public criticism; but 
we have been induced to notice it more par- 
ticularly at present, because many instances 
have recently occurred, in which public bodies 
have unnecessarily and injuriously thwarted 
the obvious intentions of testators. If money 
is bequeathed for purposes which have a 
tendency to promote vice or foster error, it 
would be wise, if not legal, to alter its desti- 
nation. But if a bequest has been long and 
usefully devoted to special purposes; and, 
still more, if its change of destination is rash 
or even doubtful; and if it has excited a 
difference of opinion among those who are 
entitled to express it,—we think it would 
not be wrong or unbecoming to restore such 
trusts to their former channels, whether they 
be trusts of science or of charity, 
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There is strong reason for suspecting that many advertisments and para. 
graphs, professing to come from the clergy, are inserted by their good friends, 


who afterwards appeal to them as proofs of clerical profligacy. Such must 
be the following, which appeared in a respectable paper in January last :— 


“'Wantep to Purcnase, the Anvowson of a Livina, in a healthy situation, within 
100 miles North of London, the incumbent of which is about immediately to resign, Any 
clergyman desirous of receiving ample remuneration fur his benefice, will find the adver. 
tiser ready to enter into treaty with him, upon promise of a resignation which will ensure for 
him immediate possession. An excellent house is required, and the living would be preferred 
of from 3001. to 500/. per annum. 


** Address, post paid, to A. Y. Z., Post-office, Market Deeping, Lincolnshire.” 


The most ignorant and unblushing clergyman who ever shamed the pro- 
fession could never dare to insert such an advertisement as this. These things 
should be narrowly looked to. 


CAUTIONS TO CLERGYMEN, 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE STANDARD.” 





Parsonage, » March 3. 


Sir,—Your well-known zeal for the church of England induces me to trouble 
ou with a little information as to the proceedings of the Congregational 
nion, at the Library, Bloomfield-street, London. 

Late on Saturday evening last, I received, by the hands of a worthy young 
man, an application which “ a friend” requested him to make as to the size 
of my chapel, the numbers attending our services, our schools, our sacrament, 
the sacramental collections, and the religious institutions in connexion with 
my clerical district. As soon as I perceived that the real inquirer was de- 
sirous to conceal himself, I at once suspected his intentions, and wrote to ask 
a few questions as to the quarter from whence the inquiry proceeded, and I 
thought it my duty to rebuke this person behind the scenes. This brought 
out the document which I inclose ; and it would seem that the ‘‘ Congregational 
Union” are putting forth these inquiries throughout the kingdom. Now, Sir, 
I regard this proceeding, and the sly manner of conducting it, with great dis- 
gust, and I would guard my brethren-against committing themselves by an- 
swering these questions, over which they have no control, and with the authen- 
tication of which they are not permitted to meddle. _— 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE STANDARD,” 


Sir,—lIn the course of the past week a somewhat singular application has 
been made in this town, and, probably, a like application will have been made 
in other towns also, by the dissenters to the clergy, to furnish them with 
returns of the number of marriages, baptisms, and burials, in the several 
churches, to be put into the hands of Mr. Wilks, the member for Boston, to 
aid him in obtaining redress of the dissenters’ “ grievances.” On this pro- 
ceeding I make no comment; but I have further to state, that in the first in- 
stance the application was not made to the clergy, but to their respective 
clerks, and that the inquiries then made were extended to various other parti- 
culars—the amount of fees charged in each case, the number of sittings in 
each church, and of the congregations usually attending, the number of com- 
municants, &c. PAROCHIALIS, 





EFFECTS OF AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


“Tue county of Suffolk,” says Mr. Cobbett, “ is the crack county of England. 
It is the best cultivated, most ably, most carefully, most skilfully, of any piece 
of land of the same size in the whole world; its labourers are the most active 
and most clever ; its farmers’ wives, and women employed in agriculture, the 
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most frugal, adroit, cleanly, of any in the whole world; it is a county of most 
frank, industrious, and virtuous people ; its towns are all cleanliness, neatness, 
and good order.” But, say the Voluntaries, why attribute these benefits as 
resulting from the established church? We will allow Mr. Cobbett to reply : 
“In the county of Suffolk there is a parish church in every three square miles, 
or less; and it is thus divided into parishes so numerous, as for the people 
every where to be almost immediately and constantly under the eye of a resi- 
dent parochial minister.” 





THE LANCASHIRE RETURNS OF 1830. 


As the Returns made to Parliament of the number of Dissenters in Lancashire 
have been so often referred to, the following summary of the final results may 
be interesting to some of the readers of the British Magazine :— 












- la ; 3 
Churches, &e. |; |#/Se/%.1 2 ld.) 61 8 (Be 
of Church of Eng-| % |‘ | 94 a2) 8 24 | 5 KE: Total 
land. BIS / ESTES! FS FL S15 ee 
os |S = = a = oe 5 SE 
Number of a 
Churches | G5 Par, Churches} 60 | 23} 83 | 81 | 264 | 13] 20| 28 | 18] 590 
Chat js, {157 Parl. Chapels 
apes: | 59 Chap. of Ease 
Number of} ep ak Ris Raa mes 
the epee 9248 7569 144244) 24299 | 55033 (5954) 1969,5099'3946/255411 
Sectarians. | | | 





Total Population® of County. of Lancaster...... 1,052,859 
Total ditto of those parts of it not returned above, 198,889, nearly 9 times the Protest. Diss. 


Total Population of the part to which the above 


Returas =<“ becduptottmedyetioned | 


255,411 


Sectarians...sescceses 25,411 698,559 Number of Non-dissenters. 
Roman Catholics...... 144,244 7 times Protest. Dissent. nearly 


Protestant Dissenters ,. 111,167 








AMERICA. 


Tue following table is extracted from the “ Churchman’s Almanack for 1834,” 
an admirable almanack, printed at New York. It is curious as a statistical 
document; and while we hear of the 17,000 churches in the United States, 
this table rather lets in a little light on the subject, by stating the number of 
ministers at about 10,000. The number of square miles, also, is an element 
Which the thorough-going advocates of the voluntary church system are in- 
clined to ts But one remark must be made, also, which the writer 
makes on the authority of a clergyman thoroughly acquainted with our 
Colonies in the neighbourhood of the United States,—that “ the ministers of the 
other denomination” includes, in the numbers that swell its amount, many who 
are utterly unable to read ; that many of these ministers are blacks of fluent 
tongue, who are absolutely obliged to have the chapter which they expound 
read for them, because they are unable to do it for themselves. 


—_— 








——— 











* N. B. The Population is given as in the census of 1821. 


Vou. V.— April, 1834. 3e 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON DR. WARDLAW. 


Tus chapter on the Identity of Religion and Morality is of great value and 
truth. But even here is reasoning to which one cannot readily assent. In 
speaking of the characters often called amiable people by the world, though 
without religion, Dr. W. says, that if a man, who neglects his duty to his 
family, is spoken of in the harshest terms, the man who does the ordinary 
duties of life, and neglects what he owes to God, ought, without hesitation, 
to be still more harshly stigmatized. It may be doubted whether the reasoning 
here is safe. It is this:—The man who neglects the greatest duties is guilty 
of the greatest sins. Now, before this is granted, it ought to be shewn that 
the greater duties are as much brought home to him, that he is as much 
cognizant of them. But the fact is, that the corruption of our nature has not 
destroyed our instinct, and by instinct, like the brutes, a man loves his 
children, and takes care of them. Obeying instinct is certainly not doing our 
duty; but it so happens, that here instinct and duty lead the same way ; and, 
when led to do our duty, we are soon (by God’s providence) led to see that it 
is our duty, and therefore have an additional motive for doing it. But, by the 
corruption of man, his nature does not lead him to God, but inclines him to 
earthly things. It need not be said, as Dr. W. says, that it leads directly, or 
usually, to active hatred to God, (this is one of the over-statements directly 
contradicted by every man’s experience) ; but it certainly fills the mind with 
low and distracting cares, and leads it away from God. Now, if we are born 
with dispositions that lead us to do, and therefore to know, our duty in the 
lesser case, and that lead us from our duty in the greater, it may not be clear 
without other proof that we are more guilty in neglecting the greater duty, 
though it is quite true that we are fallen lower, and are entitled to more pity, 
when we are ignorant of what we owe to God than when we are ignorant of 
what we owe to men. There are, it may be added, means by which we might 
know our duty to God, though the carnal heart does not turn to him. But 
this applies to the other case also. 
One word more on Dr. W.’s notions of men being haters of God. There is 
a good deal of verbal dispute connected, probably, with the expression. Satan 
hates God. This means that he knows him and his perfections, and hates 
him. To say that they, who are taken up with the common cares of the world, 
hate God in this sense, is absurd. In a Christian land, they may be without 
excuse. The calls to them have been frequent, and they are guilty for not 
listening. But if they have nof listened, and really know nothing of God’s 
character, because they have never thought of it, (which is the case witha 
vast majority of those who do not love God,)—whether equally guilty, more or 
less guilty is not the question,—but it is in vain, as a matter of fact, to say that 
they hate God in the same sense that the enemy of good hates him. It seems 
to the writer as if Dr. W. here wrote from theory rather than experience. 
And, in the same way, (p. 300,) where he speaks of those who love God, 
because they imagine him so kind that he will allow them to go on sinning 
and yet forgive them, and so that he lays them under no necessity to renounce 
any evil desires or acts, and that consequently they love God for the sake of sin, 
he is appealing very much to the imagination. Practically, no doubt, too many 
are willing to hope that God will not be extreme to mark what is done amiss. 
But does Dr. W. really believe that the case, with those who unite feelings of 
affection to God with an unsteady and unholy life, is, that they believe that 
God does not disapprove of such a life, and does not call on them to renounce 
it? It is surely better not to express things so as to provoke opposition on 
very plausible grounds. 
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Tue Kentish Observer says :—‘‘The Times, in its hungry appetite for calumny 
against the church churchmen, copies from an Essex paper (an Essex 
paper! why not a Cornish one ?) the following cool falsehoods :— 


“The Lay Declaration in favour of the Established Church, of which so 
much has been said, has been lying at a public room in Canterbury for fourteen 
days, and the immense number of three names are already attached to it!’ ” 

*« Dover.—The clerical petition against church reform lay in public for the 
signatures of the laity during several days, but not one was affixed !’” 


“This is the way that a lie, once set in motion, finds ready reception through 
the whole circle of the radical and irreligious press. It is hardly worth while 
to give any formal contradiction to suc | pre some gross misrepresentations; 
but just to shew the profligate disregard of truth which marks every proceeding 
of the enemies of the church, we will mention, which we do upon authority, 
that the Dover Declaration, in the early part of the present week, had been 
signed by ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR of the most respectable inhabit- 
ants of the town, as well dissenters as churchmen.” 


——— 


We cannot but be pleased with the following remarks, made at a public 
meeting of the friends of the church, at Hull, by a Wesleyan Methodist, (Mr, 
Henwood,) a gentleman, we have been informed, of high respectability. They 
are as follows :—‘So far from considering that a brighter day would never 
dawn upon England than that which witnesses the separation of church from 
the state, I am rather disposed to say, upon the calmest view I can take of the 
question, that it would be a day of clouds and of thick darkness; and I am 
sure, in the place of sunshine, it will be a time 


When sheeted rain comes down 
And whirlwinds how] aloud. 


I do sincerely believe that such a separation would only lead—I might almost 
say, necessarily lead—to a strife for the mastery, and then we should witness a 
scene of things the very opposite to that which we have now the pleasure of 
witnessing in our land. It confirms us in this view of the things, when most 
eminent men, of undoubted piety, and ardent zeal for the glory of God and the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures, among the dissenters, have deprecated any 
such measures. They have written upon the provision by which we have been 
enabled to worship God, each under his own vine and under his own fig-tree, 
none oe to make him afraid, with feelings becoming Christians. I cannot 
conceive a happier state of things in any community, than that which we wit- 
ness in our own happy land: a church which, from its alliance with the 
state, provides for the due exercise of devotion in every place throughout the 
land,—which provides for the proper celebration of divers important ceremo- 
nies, and gives an opportunity for most kind and friendly interchanges between 
the clergy and laity ; whilst at the same time that the state does all that tt 
can to ensure this regularity, it also, in the genuine spirit of liberty, allows 
ae man who maintains the peace of the commonwealth, to exert himself in 
a voluntary way, to the utmost of his ability, to promote the cause of virtue 
and religion among us.””—Northampton Herald. 


GRIEVANCES OF THE DISSENTERS. 


Tue dissenters in Lancashire have just supplied us with another choice spe 
cimen of the designs of their body, and of the “ grievances” they would re- 
move. A meeting was held at Oldham last week, principally consisting 

sectarian ministers, * to take into consideration the questions of church reform 
and dissenters’ grievances, and to memorialize his majesty’s ministers on 
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above subjects.” The persons assembled were chiefly working men and shop- 
keepers ; and to them, amongst other equally wholesome stuff, the following 
spiritual food was dealt forth by their “shepherds” :—Mr. T, F. Jordan, 
Baptist preacher, denominated the clergymen of the church of England 
drunken and negligent authorities, and asked why were they compelled to pay 
toa church they had such good cause to hate and dislike. Mr. Fox, Indepen- 
dent minister, said the spirit of dissenters was now up, and they would soon 
throw off their winding sheet, and stop this extorting of money for a false 
church, There was not a shadow of a right to tithes in the whole Scriptures. 
Mr. Knot, a Wesleyan, and hat manufacturer, felt an utter dislike to any 
tion, particularly to a corporation church, Church rates, he said, were 
like lurking volcanoes. Six resolutions were agreed upon ; the first of which 
was to the following effect :—‘‘ That this meeting deems an established religion 
antichristian, and inimical to true religion, and considers it their duty fully to 
exterminate it!!!’ The thanks of the meeting were votedto the chairman ; on 
which the latter returned thanks, saying, “ Friends, good night ; and from all 
wrath, evil, and damnation, good Lord, deliver us ! ! !”"—Northampton Herald. 





—-—--- 


LAY DECLARATION. 


In many, indeed in most of the agricultural districts, the Declaration has 
been signed without the omission of a single name, and from most of the large 
towns the returns have been equally gratifying. Birmingham has furnished 
above 12,000 ; Bristol, 10,000 ; Gloucester has reported upwards of 6000, with 
lists numerously signed yet to be returned ; and we are no less proud, though 
we feel it is almost unnecessary to say, that Exeter has proved herself still 
worthy of the distinguished character which she has always borne for loyalty 
to the State, and veneration to the Protestant Church of these realms.— Ezefer 
Western Luminary. 


Rem ere 4A Ee een 202 eeeorenrenaenneneatenns 


REPORTS. 


At aspecial adjourned Meeting of the Bath District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, held on the 27th February, 1834, at 
Weymouth House, for taking into further consideration the resolutions passed 
by the Parent Society on the 10th February, and to receive the Protest directed 
to be drawn up by the sub-committee—the Venerable Archdeacon Moysey in 
the chair—the Rev. G. Baker, chairman of the sub-committee, brought up 
and read the Protest prepared by the direction of the last meeting. 

Resolved, That the Protest now read be adopted as the Protest of this Com- 
mittee, and be transmitted to the Parent Board. 

Resolved, That this Committee earnestly recommend to the consideration of 
the Society the adoption of a rule which shall ensure due notice to be 
conveyed to every District Committee, whenever any proposition involving 
the fundamental and constituted principles and usages of the Society shall 
be brought forward ; so that no measure tending to change such princi- 
ples or usages may become a law of the Society before the sentiments of 
such District Committees as chuse to express them shall be obtained. 

W. D. Wits, Dist. Secretary. 


PROTEST. 


In times like the present, when unanimity among the members of the church 
of England is so essential to the preservation of her interests, nothing short of 
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a strong sense of duty would induce the Bath District Committee to recopy 
their dissent from certain of the resolutions adopted by the Parent Board of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, on the 10th February, 1934, 
Against these resolutions the Bath District Committee feel impelled ‘to pro. 
test, for the following reasons :— 

According to the constitution of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the main object which it has steadily kept in view has been the distri. 
bution, within the limits of the British empire at home and abroad, of the 
Bible and Liturgy, together with other religious books and tracts in accord. 
ance with the principles of the church of England; and whenever it has made 
special grants of books or money for special purposes, in every instance (with 
such very few exceptions only as tend more strongly to confirm the rule) these 
grants have been confined to our dominions at home, or to our colonies and 
dependencies abroad. 

hen, therefore, a measure was contemplated, involving a departure from 
the rule to which the Society has hitherto almost uniformly adhered, the Bath 
District Committee conceive that District Committees, comprising, as they do, 
so large a proportion of the members of the Society, and contributing s0 
greatly to its funds, were entitled to have been consulted, or at least to have 
had notice of the intended proceeding more specifically given, than was af- 
forded by an advertisement in some of the London papers, and more especially 
to have had announced to them the actual amount of any, and what grant of 
money, it was proposed to make from the funds of the Society, in furtherance 
of the design in view. 

Under an impression that, on a point not falling within the accustomed line 
of the Society’s operations, the Parent Board have come to a decision without 
having given sufficient notice of the subject-matter for deliberation ; and that 
so large a sum as 4000I., subscribed to the general purposes of the Society, 
has been appropriated to a specific object not contemplated by the subscribers, 
and especially at a time when so many urgent calls upon the funds of the So- 
ciety have arisen from the extension of education, and the religious wants of 
the people, both in the kingdoms and our colonial possessions :— 

On these grounds the Bath District Committee very reluctantly, but at the 
same time under a firm conviction that they are performing a duty which they 
owe to the Society and to the church of England, do hereby enter their protest 
against the extension of the Sociéty’s operations beyond the limits of the British 
empire, and against the appropriation of the sum of 4000/. of the funds given 
in trust to the Society for their general and accustomed designs. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMEMI, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Since our last Report of the proceedings of this Society, three meetings of the 
Board have been held—his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
There were present his Grace the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, 
St. Asaph, Rochester, Chichester, Hereford, Lichfield and Coventry, Bangor, 
Bath and Wells, Worcester, Chester, and Llandaff; Lord Kenyon; Archdea- 
cons Cambridge and Watson; the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Rev. Dr. Richards, 
Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. T. Bowdler; the Hon. Mr. Justice Park ; Joshua 
Watson, Esq. ; H. J. Barchard, Esq. ; J. S. Cocks, Esq.; and many others of 
the Committee. 
Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards building a gallery in 
church at Breinton, in the county. of Hereford; building a gallery 0 the 
church at Shoulden, in the county of Kent; enlarging, new-pewing, and Ie 
pairing the church at Langdon Hills, in the county of Essex; building 4 gal 
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jery in the church at Swindon, in the county of Gloucester ; building a church 
to be called Ettingsall church, at Catchem’s Corner, in the parishes of Sedgley 
and Wolverhampton ; repewing the church of St. Peter, Cheeshill, in the 
county of Southampton ; building a gallery in the church at Grandborough, in 
the county of Bucks ; building a gallery in the church at Wivenhoe, in the 
county of Essex ; rebuilding the chapel at Abergorlech, in the county of Car- 
marthen ; enlarging by rebuilding the body of the church at Bramshot, in the 
county of Southampton ; rebuilding the church at Garthbrengy, in the county 
of Brecon; building a chapel at Horrabridge, in the county of Devon; en- 
larging the church at Pimperne, in the county of Dorset; building a gallery 
and altering the pewing in the church at Catherington, in the county of South- 
ampton ; enlarging the chapel at Shidfield, in the county of Southampton ; 
rebuilding the church of Orcheston St. Mary, in the county of Wilts; restoring 
a chapel at Ward End, near Birmingham ; building a gallery and altering the 
pewing in the church at Tarporley, in the county of Chester; building a 
church at Rhyl, in the county of Flint ; building a gallery in the chapel at Ast- 
ley, in the parish of Leigh and county of Lancaster ; new-pewing and repairing 
the church at Bodenham, in the county of Hereford ; building a church in an 
extra-parochial part of the city of Worcester, called the Blockhouse ; enlarging 
the church at Lytham, in the county of Lancaster. 

We learn that the late Mr. Gosling has shewn a most laudable example, by 
a cape the sum of 500/. to this valuable institution. 

t is not generally known, that the Society is now enabled to accept loans of 
money for specific purposes. To those, therefore, who may be desirous of 
promoting the objects of the Society, by donations towards the building, en- 
largement, or improvement of churches and chapels, in any particular neigh- 
bourhood, it may be proper to suggest, that the Society being incorporated, 
can act as trustees to carry into effect the desired application of any funds 
entrusted to its charge. 





TRIALS. 


Court of Common Pleas— Monday, Feb. 24. 
(Sittings before the Lord Chief Justice, and a Special Jury.) 
TYLDEN wv, KINGSLAND. 


Mr. Serceanr Wiipe and Mr. Austin appeared for the plaintiff in this case, 
which was an action brought to recover the balance due from the defendant to 
the plaintiff for tithes. Mr. Tylden is the vicar of the parish of Moldash, in 
Kent, near Canterbury, where the small tithes are holden under a composition. 
The defendant, up to Michaelmas, 1831, had paid his composition of 14/. 15s., 
and soon after the following tithe-audit paid 10/. and gave a promise to pay 
the remaining five guineas (including something extra for wood) on the 2d of 
February, 1833, a note of which was also made in the tithe-book ; but this he 
had since refused to do. 
Mr. Sergeant Andrews, for the defendant, called the maid-servant of Kings- 
» Who swore, that at the payment in 1831, she heard her master tell the 
collector that, from that time he would pay but 10/., and if the plaintiff re- 
fused that, he must take his tithes in kind ; a statement denied by the collector, 
who was called on behalf of the plaintiff. The learned sergeant also called 
two farmers, residing in the parish, who gave their opinion that the defendant 
Was paying too much. 
— learned judge, without calling upon Mr. Sergeant Wilde to reply, directed 
jury to find for the plaintiff. 
Verdict for the plaintiff accordingly. 
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Gray’s-Inn Hall— Monday, March 3. 
(Sittings in Equity, before the Lord Chief Baron.) 
TYLER w. BLACK. 


Tnx Lorp Cuter Baron, on coming into Court this ne gm gave judgment 
in this case, which was argued in the course of last term. It was a bill filed 
by the plaintiffs, the Warden and Scholars of New College, Oxford, as rectors 
of the parish of Rumford, to establish their right to the tithes in kind of that 
parish, of the tithe of hay, and also to the tithes of wool, lambs, calves, &e,, 
with the oblations, fees, &c., annexed to the chapel of Rumford ; in right of 
which they claimed the tithes. In support of this claim, the plaintiffs pro. 
duced leases, by which they had leased out all the small tithes; and in one of 
them were the following words :—“ Moreover, Peter Winslow grants to the 
said Walter, the tithe of hay for the keep of his horse”; and this was said to 
mean all tithe of hay, and, consequently, tithe in kind. This could not be ab. 
solutely understood ; but the inference was in favour of it. The meadows jn 
respect of which tithe in kind was claimed, were said to be described as bei 

in the northern division. He confessed he had looked through the plan and 
evidence, and there was nothing to lead to this conclusion, either in the plan 
or evidence, except with reference to certain documents, to which he would 
refer. There was nothing to shew that these meadows were situated in the 
north in preference to the south. He should rather say, that they were partly 
in one way andthe other. There were other leases, but they were substantially 
the same. There was a lease of the time of Henry V., which was relied upon, 
as shewing that these meadows were inthe northern division. This lease was 
a lease of the tithe of corn and hay of the northern division, with the excep- 
tion of the tithe of hay demised to the chapel of Rumford. This was the only 
tithe of ye 8 demised to the chapel; it was, therefore, identified with that men- 
tioned in the lease. The lease stated the demise of the tithe of hay of the 
northern division with an exception; the fair inference, therefore, was, that 
the exception from the northern division formed part of it. This was the 
argument drawn from these documents, but it was difficult to say what 
reliance was to be placed upon them. With the exception of these docu- 
ments, however, the case was extremely slight. There was stated to bea 
payment of 3/. in lieu of tithe of hay, or as stated on the other hand, there were 
240 acres of meadow land paying 3d. an acre, which amounted to the same 
sum. There were no means of knowing whether this payment was made sub- 
ject to a modus, or whether as tithe in kind. There were in addition copies 
of court rolls, in which the value of the tithe was first stated; but it did not 
appear to him that any inference was to be drawn from the description there 
given. There was, lastly, an impositio post mortem, in which the value was 
stated to be 18d. an acre; but the inference to be drawn from this document 
was so vague and uncertain, that no satisfactory reliance could be placed upon 
the arguments upon it. There was next a parliamentary survey,—not that 

1649,—but one in which commissioners were authorized to ascertain the value 
of the manor, with a view to its confiscation. In this, the modus set off by 
the defendants was not taken notice of. It was only a part modus, and itd 

not appear to him that it was a necessary duty incumbent on the comms 
sioners to make a return of this modus. What had the modus to do with the 


value of the manor? Ifthey made a return of all moduses upon that part of 


the property belonging to the crown, that was all that could be reasonably 
required. 1e omission of this modus in the return did not, in his lordships 
opinion, operate as an argument of avy weight against the existence of the 
modus. The case of Saunders v. Vesey was cited as a case in point, to shew 
that under the same circumstances as the present, the Court had decreed an 
account; but there the modus was ofa very different description, and the only 
argument that could be drawn from it was this,—that if an old modus ¢ 
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at the time, there was reason to suppose that the party interested in it would 
have set it out, and his not having done so was a proof that at least its exist- 
ence at that periodcould not be clearly established. In the case of Morgan v. 
Tyler, in 1807, there had also been a decree for an account ; but there the 
modus was different; and it was clear that tithe in kind had been taken. 
Here the Warden and Scholars of New College, Oxford, who were the propri- 
etors of these tithes, admitted that a payment of 3d. per acre had been made in 
respect of tithe of hay. It was extremely difficult with those documents, and 
with the admission of the — to decree an account. There were diffi- 
culties in this course in another point of view; but with respect to the cross 
bill, it was there stated that the modus was 3d. per acre for the northern divi- 
sion, with the exception of the tithe of hay, and it was said that this exception 
was established upon the evidence of the terrier. When he came to look at 
the evidence, he did not see any thing on the face of it to establish the 
fact that this exception existed. Then as to the rolls, which were not con- 
temporaneous with the terriers, but antecedent to them, they could only be 
made use of, not to establish an exception, but to shew at that time a modus 
existed. It appeared to him extremely difficult to say that the case, as it ap- 
peared upon the cross bill, could be established, and, according to all the rules 
and the practice of equity, he thought that the cross bill could not be sustained. 
Asneither the bill nor the answer suggested any issue, it was extremely diffi- 
calt for him to know what issue to direct. When the Warden and Scholars of 
the College admitted that there had been an immemorial payment of 3d. or 4d, 
per acre, and, in modern times, apaymentof 3d. per acre, unless he knew what 
issue to direct, and none was suggested, it would be extremely difficult for him 
to know what course he ought to pursue. The inference to be drawn from the 
case of Miller v. Jackson was, that unless the court knew what the occupiers 
> a for, they, the court, could not know whether to direct an issue or not. 
Unless, therefore, he were compelled to direct an issue, as, in point of form, he 
might be, he would at present merely dismiss the cross bill, and would reserve 
the direction of the issue till Monday next. 
Bill dismissed. 


Huntingdon, March 5. 


THE OFFICE OF JUDGE PROMOTED BY WOOL AND BRIGGS, CHURCH- 
WARDENS OF GODMANCHESTER, v. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Tas was a suit promoted by the Churchwardens of Godmanchester against 
the defendant, for brawling and smiting in the parish church of Godmanchester. 
There were nine articles exhibited against him, under the statutes 5 and 6 
Edward VI., recognised and confirmed by the more recent ones of 27th and 
53d of George III. It appears that the churchwardens, for the accommoda- 
tion of the parishioners, had divided some of the larger pews, and had assigned 
to a person, named Fisher, part of one which had formerly deen occupied by 
the org of the defendant Phillips. On the 29th December last, one of 
Fisher’s female children occupied a place in this pew, in company with another 
girl, when the defendant entered and, after some altercation, forcibly turned 
them both out ; this was in the morning service. In the afternoon, a brother 
of the girl Fisher, who had been turned out in the morning, took possession 
of the seat, when Phillips again interrupted the peaceable occupation of it by 
turning him out also, and in the scuffle struck him on the knuckles and twisted 
his wrist, in order to make him let go his hold of the pew; and when Fisher 
attempted to regain his place in it, after having been forcibly expelled, Phil- 
lips said in a loud voice to him, ‘‘ D—n you, if you do not go out I will kick 
your out of the church.” This conduct the churchwardens thought ne- 
‘essary to make an example, and promoted the suit in question. The case 


Vou. V.— April, 1834. 3R 
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came on for hearing before Richard Smith, Esq. M.A., Commissary of the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon ; and the evidence of the witnesses on both sides 
(viz. six in support of and two against the suit) having been duly taken, Tues- 
day last was appointed for giving judgment, which the Commissary delivered 
as follows :— 

“ This is a suit which has been very properly promoted by the churchwar- 
dens of Godmanchester, against James Phillips, for brawling and smiting in 
the parish church of Godmanchester, on Sunday the 29th of December last. 
I repeat that I consider the churchwardens have acted very properly, and per- 
formed their duty in promoting the suit in this Court, because they found that 
it could not be entertained by the magistrates, nor by the Courts of Common 
Law, it being of a nature entirely within the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Law. The articles which have been admitted to proof against the defendant 
are nine in number. After mature consideration of this case, and an attentive 

rusal of the evidence on both sides, I pronounce the articles exhibited against 

ames Phillips duly proved. The sanctity of our parish churches and conse- 
crated places has always been and must be respected, and the officers of the 
church supported by its laws; and whatever a the defendant may 
have imagined he had received from the churchwardens in the distribution of 
the seats and pews, will not in the slightest degree justify the intemperate be- 
haviour, foul language, and violence which he has thought proper to display 
and make use of, at such a time and in such a place. The charges proved 
against him are of a very grave and serious nature. The Act 53 George III. 
cap. 123, renders it compulsory upon the judge of this Court, in cases wherein 
the charge of smiting in a church or churchyard is proved, to inflict the punish- 
ment of imprisonment for a period, at his discretion, not exceeding six months. 
I regret that the defendant has not been recommended by his advisers, or 
rather that he has not followed the advice offered him, to plead an affirmative 
issue in the first instance, and to admit the charges alleged against him, for 
by obstinately persisting against what he must have known to be the truth, 
he has considerably increased the cost and expense of the proceedings, which 
would otherwise have been trifling in their amount. Hoping that a lenient 
punishment will, upon the present occasion, produce the desired result, and 
prevent any future similar proceedings, the sentence of the Court is, that for 
the brawling the defendant James Phillips be suspended ab ingressu Ecclesia, 
for the space of one month; and for the smiting and laying violent hands 
upon John Fisher, that he be imprisoned in the county gaol for the space 
of one week, and that he be condemned in the sum of 10/. in part of the costs 
of this suit.” 





Worcester, March 10. 
DOE DEM. COYLE, CLERK, v, COLE. 


Mr. SerGeant TALrourp (with whom was Mr. Richards) stated this was 
an ejectment brought by the vicar of Blockley to recover possession of the Free 
School-house at Blockley, of which the defendant, Benjamin Cole, Sate 
the conductor of the National School, Oxford) was the master. The learn 
sergeant said, the defendant not only refused to give up possession of the 
school, but had threatened to turn it into a brazier’s shop. In support of his 
case, the following witnesses were called :— 

William Powell, mason, stated that he was 67 years of age. Remembered 
the old school at Blockley ; it did not stand in the church-yard, but out of the 
church. He pulled down the old school, and built a new one in the year 
1826, by the order of Lord Northwick. The new school was built partly i 
the church-yard, and partly out. The new building projects into the church- 
yard about seven feet. He found bones in digging the foundation of the new 
school in the part next the church-yard. 
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On cross-examination by Mr. Curwood, for the defendant, witness said, 
he thought the new school projected about twenty feet into the church-yard, 
but was not certain. 

Mr. Justice Patteson summed up, and told thejury the only question for them 
to consider was, whether any part of the new school had been built in the 
church-yard ; if so, the vicar was entitled to a verdict for that part. With 

t to the part of the premises not built in the church-yard, as it appeared 
that the defendant had been regularly appointed to the mastership, he certainly 
had a freehold interest in it, during good behaviour, and was, therefore, enti- 
tled to a verdict for that part. 

Verdict for the plaintiff for the seven feet of ground which had been en- 
croached on the church-yard, and execution limited to such seven feet. 


Court of Exchequer—March 10. 
MASTERS v, FLETCHER,—JUDGMENT, 


Lorp Lynpuurst stated that the plaintiff in this case was vicar of the parish 
of Runcorn, in the county of Chester; the defendants were certain occupiers 
of land in that parish; and, secondly, the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford, the impropriate rector of the parish ; and, thirdly, Sir Richard Brooke, 
lessee of the rectory. The objects of the suit were the tithes of agistment and 
the tithes of turnips and potatoes, and further of wool, lambs, calves, and milk. 
There was a great mass of evidence, partly documentary and partly consisting 
of the depositions of witnesses who had been examined, some in this case and 
some in the case of Cunliffe v. Taylor. His learned predecessor had pro- 
nounced upon the whole of this evidence a very able and elaborate judgment, 
in which he decided against the vicar as to the tithes of agistment, turnips, 
and potatoes, and the bill was dismissed in respect of these. The learned 
Chief Baron directed also issues to inquire as to alleged moduses with respect 
to tithes of wool, lambs, calves, and milk. The trial of these issues came on 
at the assizes for the county of Chester, and upon all of them verdicts were 
found against the vicar. An application upon that occasion was made to the 
learned Judge, upon the ground of there being no evidence to support the affir- 
mative of the issue that a modus was payable to the vicar in respect of milk, 
but the learned Judge decided that there was evidence to sustain such a modus. 
Then an application was made to the Judge to put that question to the jury, 
and to endorse the finding on the postea. ‘The learned Judge thought he could 
hot put any question to the jury other than those they were assembled to try, 
and refused the application very properly, as he (Lord Lyndhurst) thought. 
A motion was then made in that court (the Court of Exchequer) for a new 
trial, and that the parties might have all the benefit they would have had if the 
endorsement had been actually made. He was then of opinion that there was 
ho ground for a new trial, and he entertained the same opinion still. He also 
was of opinion that the motion with respect to the endorsement ought not to 
be granted, and he still entertained that opinion. An application for a re- 
hearing of the cause was then made, upon the ground that that part of the 
decree which directed an issue as to a modus in respect of the tithes of milk 
was a mistake. Upon looking into the record, the judgment of the learned 
Chief Baron, his predecessor, he was of opinion that this part of the decree 
been inserted by mistake. It appeared to him inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of the evidence, and the principles on which the learned Judge pro- 
fessedly founded his judgment. He, therefore, had thought that there should 
a rehearing of the cause in that respect. He had also determined that the 
in Cunliffe v. Taylor formed a sufficient ground for a rehearing of the 

tase. With respect to the claims of the vicar for tithes of agistment, turnips, 
and potatoes, and also as to the claim of Sir R. Brooke to exemption from pay- 
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ment of tithes upon wool and lambs, as proprietor of a domain which formerly 
belonged to a monastery, the first and most important question was with re. 
spect to the claims of the vicar for the tithes of agistment, of turnips, and of 
anaes It was said that he was entitled to those tithes. The principle, 

ever, laid down by his learned predecessor, it appeared to him, could not 
be controverted. In the evidence he found nothing upon which the court 
could act to alter the decision as to the perception of the tithes of agistment, 
of turnips, and potatoes. Neither on the part of the vicar, or the rector, was 
there any evidence worth attending to on this point; and, with respect to 
enjoyment by the vicar, it obviously turned, since 1816, ona misapprehension 
or difference in the decree in Cunliffe v. Taylor; therefore, on these three 
points the question remained open, and, as there was no evidence of perception 
on one side or the other on which any reliance could be placed, the decision 
must remain as before the rehearing. His Lordship then proceeded to exa- 
mine the evidence at considerable length. The questions mooted by his Lord- 
ship were mostly of a technical nature, and not involving principles interesting 
to the general reader. The conclusions to which he arrived were as follow: 
—The motion for a new trial refused, with costs. The application to the Judge 
with respect to the endorsement on the postea refused, with costs. No other 
costs on either side, except that the vicar shall pay the costs of the issue, with 
the exception of milk, in respect of which the former decree was varied. 
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A Letter from Oxford, in another part of this Magazine, comes 
forward in a truly chivalrous feeling, and desires to place that Univer- 
sity in the foremost post of danger at the present moment. But the 
fact is otherwise; and Mr. Spring Rice’s speech of yesterday was 
avery just and impressive (though, in this case, not deserved) 
comment on the good effect produced on adversaries by the great 
panacea of the day, conciliation. “Oxford,” said Mr. Rice, “ pursues 
a consistent and intelligible course. It holds itself to be a church-of- 
England University, and it admits no one who is not. But Cambridge 
is ag esl intolerable, for it does admit dissenters; and then, after 
finding how amenable to discipline—how excellent, in all respects, 
they are, turns round, and will grant them no degrees, because they 
are dissenters.’ So that Cambridge has to bear the brunt of the 
battle just now, and not Oxford. 

Has Cambridge, then, nothing to say for itself? Just a word of 
two. And, first, to dispose of Mr. Rice’s splendid fallacy as to the 
admission of dissenters there. Not to argue whether Mr. Rice knew 
it or not, every one else knows that they are not admitted as dis- 
senters, but are required to conform, to attend to the worship of the 
church, to receive the religious instruction given by churchmen 1 
churchmen, What becomes of Mr. Rice’s conclusion as to the 
inconsistency and injustice of Cambridge, in refusing dissenters (e- 
grees, when it never undertook to grant them—when it never recog 
nised any persons as dissenters ? 

And, secondly, to dispose of the other fallacy, vended so quietly, ® 
to the origin of the restrictions—viz., that it began in the time ol 
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James I., when, before that, the doors were open to all. How well do 

they know history who say this! Do they really not know that there 

were no restrictions before, because there was no one to restrict, be- 

cause the church and the state recognised no dissenters as such, and 

because it was not till the time of James I. that it was necessary to 
ise their existence as a separate body ? 

But, next, for that is the more important question, is there any 
thing wrong, either to the church or dissenters, in this course? ‘The 
church surely cannot complain that persons are not required, in 
word, to declare their adherence to her at one time rather than 
another, provided they are required to do it by act. But the dissenters, 
itseems, may. ‘They cannot complain, as has just been shewn, of 
being misled by false hopes. Neither can they complain of the prac- 
tical grievance of being deprived of the instruction of the most 
celebrated men in England, for that they may have. Neither can they 
complain of being deprived of distinction, for their names may appear, 
and have appeared, in the list of honours at the annual University 
examination. 

But they cannot have degrees as dissenters. That certainly is 
true. But, practically, how great is this grievance ? 

First of all, a large portion of dissenters meet you ‘with a strong 
declaration, that, on points of faith, on these very articles, the sign- 
ing which is made such a grievance, we agree. Let any clergyman 
say whether this is not the case—whether, time after time, he has not 
been told by dissenting parishioners, “ Why, Sir, our minister himself 
says he has no fault to find with your articles.’’ Such dissenters, 
then, are not practically aggrieved by being called on to sign them— 
to do that, be it remembered, which the law, very long, called on 
every dissenting minister to do, as the condition of his being allowed 
to teach, 

But next, it will be said, this is all very well in theory, but, in 
practice, we do find that many dissenters are prevented from getting 
degrees. The reply to this is, that the assertion is not founded in fact, 
and that very few are prevented ; but that, on the other hand, dissen- 
ters,or dissenters’ sons, feelso little difficulty about the matter, that, year 
after year, not only do they conform as undergraduates, but actually, 
cheerfully, and willingly proceed to their degrees. This shall be proved 
to the satisfaction of all manner of men, very shortly, by the exhibi- 
ton of such a list of names of persons in this condition as will shew 
that, though this may be a grievance, it is not a practical grievance. 
In the very list of petitioners are some such ; ani it would be rather 
hard to contend that these gentlemen did not subscribe ex animo and 
conscientiously. 

And again, may it be further asked, whether the number of persons, 
who can be thus aggrieved, is not extremely small, that is, whether the 
large majority of dissenters, being somewhat below the middling ranks, 
and of those above it a large number (as is shewn above) not feeling 
any conscientious seruple to the Thirty-nine Articles, nor to degrees ob- 

lained by signing them, the number of those actually aggrieved, if any, 
's Not so absurdly small, that it would be unreasonable in the highest 
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degree to ask for a change in wholesome and good laws for them, 
That poor dissenters might like a cheap education at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by partaking of the charities given by churchmen for 
churchmen may be true; but is it a grievauce that I cannot have 
what was never given to me, but to another? Let any person look 
round his own neighbourhood, and find how many dissenters he finds 
in that rank of life in which churchmen (without charitable assistance 
from foundations) send their sons to the university, and he will see 
the magnitude of this practical grievance at once. 

Mr. Rice says,—* If the dissenters are not to be admitted at Ox. 
ford and Cambridge, they must have universities of their own.” The 
writer would say, 4 /a bonne heure’ He, for one, can see very little 
objection, provided there are endowments erected, to allowing this, and 
letting the distinctions of the new dissenting university take their peculiar 
name, and such value as they can. A joint-stock-company university, 
where every student who can raise 25/, may be a shareholder, and elect 
the officers who are to teach him, or where A. B. and C. may deposit 
money as a good speculation, if they can sell their degrees high enough 
to make six or seven pounds per centum, would indeed be a novelty 
rather too gross for even this age. But let the dissenters, who are s 
rich and so powerful, endow an university, and have their privileges, 
by all means, Then they cannot complain of not sharing in other 
endowments which were never given to them. Andas the churchmen 
and clergy are so inferior to dissenters, as the Morning Chronicle al- 
ways holds, in learning, talents, and science,—nay, as all good learn- 
ing and scientific research has been begun and ended by dissenters, 
where is the hardship that they are not allowed to go to bad teachers? 

How far civil privileges should be annexed to the distinctions of the 
dissenting university is another question, and a question, in one respect, 
of great moment. There isa common fallacy, which one hears from the 
mouths of all the liberals, closely connected with this matter. They 
are perpetually arguing on the hardship of the universities refusing 
to give a dissenter a degree in law or medicine, “as if a man’s know- 
ledge, in law or medicine, could be at all affected by his peculiar mode 
of faith.’’ Gentle dullness,we know, loves a joke, and that peculiar modi- 
fication of gentle dullness—liberalism, has a peculiarly keen appetite for 
very small sophisms, for reasons which are noreasons, and the whole force 
of which rests on the extreme incapacity of the person who uses them 
to understand the matter of which he is speaking. Neither the state 
nor the great law and medical institutions ever dreamt of giving the 
privileges in their power to mere proficiency. No one ever heard that 
a senior wrangler was called to the bar, or admitted as a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, sooner than the very last on the list of B.A.'sif 
the same year. It is not to what a man /nors, but to what he &, 
that it is safe and right for privileges to be given. Now, instruction 
in a particular branch or branches of knowledge leads to proficiency 
in that branch, but does not affect the character, while education looks 
to the whole man, and makes the formation of the general character 
its especial object. Education is systematic and general, instruction 
only isolated and particular. Now, education is the business of a 
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university ; and of education, religion is not a part or parcel only, 
but the foundation-stone. It may be well or ill managed in this or 
the other college, too carelessly or too superficially taught, but it is 
recognised as the foundation of everything. And the reason why the 
state and the institutions of law and medicine give privileges to an univer- 
sity degree, and therein to churchmen exclusively, is, that it implies that 
the person who possesses it has gone through a course—not of lectures 
on Greek and mathematics—but of education, of which religion is 
an essential part, and that thus he has had all done for the formation 
of his character, as a good man and a good citizen, which can be done, 
and may consequently be safely entrusted with all the privileges of 
the particular calling or profession which he has chosen. Of course, 
then, it may well become the State, and the great law and medical in- 
stitutions, to pause before they recognise the mere /iterary distinctions 
of any body, and to demand some pledge that the whole course of 
training shall be such as to form good citizens. A man may be a 
first-rate Greek scholar, or astronomer, or lawyer, and yet a very bad 
man. Some token of the formation of character the State ought to 
demand before it accords privileges; and how that token can be ob- 
tained without religious instruction, others may see, but the writer 
cannot. On this account, even if the universities chose to accord 
degrees to those who passed a good examination in Greek or mathe- 
matics, but of whose moral and religious opinions they could know 
nothing, because they could not ever, in honesty, give one mi- 
nute’s instruction to the higher and nobler part, the soul, or do 
anything to form the general character, the State ought to say, “ You 
may do what you will, but we give privileges only to those who can 
bring us the best proofs which the nature of the case admits, that their 
general characters have been carefully formed, and your token given 
to the dissenter is a fraudulent one.’’* 

On this subject, Mr. Goulbourn, in his admirable speech, has said 
everything that could be said ; and there is not a word in it which 
does not deserve the most serious consideration of every thinking 
parent. If the dissenters are admitted at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
inevitable consequence will be, that the present religious instruction 
must, after a struggle to maintain it, be given up (instead of being carried 
farther, as it ought), because, as every practical man will see, whatever 
dull and vapid theorists may fancy, you cannot have two sets of can- 
didates for the same honours and distinctions, living on different terms, 
under different discipline, and with different instruction. Young men 
are not anxious for religious instruction, and the idle and dissipated 
would readily enter as dissenters, simply to lead a more lawless life, 

y escaping from religious worship, and lectures on those dull subjects, 
the Scriptures and the Evidences of Religion. If the dissenters, then, 
are admitted at the present universities, they will have the pleasure 





——_—_ -- 











* It ought to be remembered, that the privileges given to degrees are not given 
ythe Universities. Could not the dissenters gain what they want by applying else- 


where? Or do they really wish to stop all religious instruction in the education of 
the young men of the country ? 
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and the credit of finally and wholly excluding all religious instruction, 
and all stated and regular attention on public worship, from education, 
and will, doubtless, receive the thanks and blessings of all Christian 
parents. But it is quite impracticable to go into detail here. How is 
it, that the dissenters and their friends, who have been collauding Dr, 
Burton to the skies, have entirely overlooked all that he says on this 
subject? Parents in general are strongly recommended to read Mr, 
Sewell’s pamphlet; and, as he takes care to inform us in the second 
line, that he is no supporter of the Duke of Wellington, even /iberals 
need not be afraid of reading his excellent and thoughtful work. 

One may add, that it is idle to talk of giving dissenters degrees, 
and refusing them the emoluments and the offices of the universities, 
They who have given up one point after another, always professing 
that they are going to fight for the church boldly in the next, of course 
now express a pious horror at the thought. But, without accusing 
them of intending to prepare the way for this next step, nay, allowing 
that they have not discernment enough to see one inch beyond them, 
no one else can doubt what must be the result—what, perhaps, it ought 
tobe. At all events, no struggle could be harder—none more odious— 
than that in which you refuse a man those offices for which you have 
done all in your power to make him fit. It is a sad pity that Mr. 
Goulburn’s speech, and those ef Sir R. Peel and Sir R. Inglis—both 
of them of the highest value—cannot be circulated generally. The 
honest Courier suppresses Sir R. Peel’s admirable speech adtoyether, 
Of Mr. Stanley’s speech, the less that is said the better. How one 
who left the university on taking his degree can have any compe- 
tency to speak as he does on the details of university life, and how 
valuable his opinion on such points is, it is not difficult to judge. But 
Mr. Stanley, who is said at least to be a religious man, will one day 
bitterly repent that he gave in to the common and idle fallacy about 
chapel, and thus did all he could to produce the miserable spectacle 
of an education without religious worship, which will be the certain 
consequence of the adoption of his advice. And many a parent, and 
many a young man, will have strong and sad reasons for cursing his 
memory. 

The papers report that Lord Durham says the dissenters are four 
times as numerous as the churchmen; and that Mr. John Wilks says, 
that dissenters occupy most of the land of England! To be sure, alter 
Professors Denslow, Dodd, and Leapingrolle, one knows that these 
papers make strange work; but is it possible that these gentlemen 
can have said anything at all like this ?* 
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* After all, what is Fame? When one reads the bril‘iant speeches of Lord Grey 
and Mr. Spring Rice, it is not possible to doubt that the sixty-two gentlemen who 
signed the Cambridge petition are the most distinguished men in England at least, and 
some of them, the most illustrious in Europe! And yet, after all, whether it is that 
Lord Grey and Mr. Spring Rice do notknow even the names of their illustrious friends, 
or that, celebrated as they are through Europe, the London newspapers, who kno# 
everything else, never heard of one of them, somehow or other, in these said Lone 
papers, published just 51 miles from the very scene of their concentered celebrity, 
their very names are in the most remorseless manner so maimed and muti that 
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It is quite obvious that petitions from churchmen, stating their strong 
objections to this concession as to the Universities, as to Church Rates 
and Church-yards, and in overwhelming numbers, will be necessary 
immediately. 
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even their best friends cannot recognise them! It was a hard shock to read of the 
fullowing list ofillustrious persons so misused by LordGrey and all the newspapers :— 
Mr. Pocock, Professor Denslow, Mr. Leapingrolle, Mr. Murlett, Mr. Balsham, 
Mr. Aslett, Mr. Barnes of Christ’s. But what was all this to Mr. Spring Rice’s 
flaming eulogy on Professors Lee and Dodd? Who is the illustrious Professor 
Dodd? This passes comprehension even to a Cambridge-man. Is the author of 
the illustrious work on “ Farriery” converted into an illustrious Professor also ? 

Then, again, Lord Grey dwelt with peculiar emphasis on the very striking fact, 
that so distinguished a person as Mr. T. G. Hughes, was Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lincoln. But three days after, he comes down to tell us, that the 
history of this distinguished person, like all the histories of all the other illustrious 
gentlemen, is absolutely and totally unknown to him, distinguished as they all are, 
and that Mr. IT’. G. Hughes is not Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln at all! How 
pleasant must it be to these gentlemen to witness first, the great impression which 
their great talents and acquirements have made on the Premier, the press, and the 
public, and then to find, the next day, that neither Premier, press, nor public, know 
their very names! Sic transit gloria! But to be serious—that is, as serious as 
possible,—is not this the most solemn farce which has been enacted for some time, 
that ministers and the press are to endeavour to impress the public with the great 
weight and importance of the sentiments of certain gentlemen, when, on investigation, 
it turns out, by incontrovertible evidence, that whatever fame these gentlemen may 
enjoy in their own world of science, the Premier is in that happy state of ignorance 
about them, their names, and their whereabouts, which great men usually are in as 
to persons in middling life—and that, what is more, nay, much more, even the all- 
knowing press knows them not? Of other points, this note will speak very briefly. 
It becomes others to point out the propriety of getting up a petition so secretly, that 
it was first known to influential men at Cambridge by Lord Grey's notice of it ; and 
0 to chuse the time, that it would be certain, that, from the immediate approach, of 
the vacation, the overwhelming majority of residents who are opposed to it, and 
whose names stand just as high as even the (few) distinguished names which assur- 
edly do appear on the secret petition, could not have an opportunity of expressing 
their dislike of the proceedings. It will be for others to shew, not only that one 
name of a total non-resident was placed before Lord Grey (who has just reason to 
complain), and insisted on by him as a resident, but that others too, whose fixed 
abodes are elsewhere, were added to the list to swell the triumph. 

Here it will simply be asked, on what grounds Lord Grey mentioned the 
laymen who signed this petition as particular friends of the church? Of Professor 

, asa total non-resident, nothing will be said ; but will the honest and upright 
character of other laymen, whose names appear, allow them to appear in a guise to 
which they do not aspire? It is not meant that they are enemies to the church—but 
that they are eminent scientific persons, wholly immersed in science, who neither 

iow nor care anything whatever about the church or church matters. 

Besides, does any one really mean that the opinion of a great analyst or astronomer, 
®m matters of history, politics, or religion, is worth one farthing more than that of 
another man; nay, that it is not very often worth much less, because he has been 
absorbed by his own pursuits? Is not every one who has lived with such persons 
quite ee to hear them talk most idly, ignorantly, and foolishly, on all common 

One name there is at Cambridge which would have earried weight on such @ 
point, both in the university and out of it,—the name of a resident layman too, the 
‘ame of a regular Whig, who has never deserted his party, the name of a gentleman, 

. » 4 Christian,—the name of one who has studied men, and not matter,—the 
name of Professor Smyth ; and that name is not found in this petition ! 


You. V.i— April, 1834. 3s 
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ORDINATION. 


Tue under-mentioned gentlemen were ordained by the Lorn Bisuor or Linco ty, at 
Buckden, on Sunday, the 23rd of February. 


DEACONS. 

Name, Degree. College. University. actiie 
Cheetham, J............ Bea. Jesus Camb. { a aoe from Archby, 
Heathcote, George ... 3.a. St. John’s Camb. ; 
Kent, Jobn............ «+ Beas Wadham Oxford 
Lawford, J. G. ......... z.A. Wadham Oxford 
Phipps, Hon. A. F..... mia. Trinity Camb. 
otheby, T. Hans....... B.a. New Inn Hall Oxford 

PRIESTS. 
Astley, J. W...... sseceee MA. King’s Camb. ! 
Baillie, John .........00. B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. yok from Archbp. 
Carr, T. W. ......00006. BA» Merton Oxford E 
Deans, James.......0++ z.A. St. John’s Camb. a from Archbp. 
Durban, John......... oss BA. Queen's Camb. 
he . . . i . is F } 

Fitzroy, Augustus..... . BA. ‘Trinity Camb. icreioh ote aap ot 
Ree WW. cesses B.A. King’s Camb. 
Hildyard, James...... sce Bet. ‘Corie Camb. 
Menteath, F. H. S. .... s.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford } zt York ahcsentename 
Busters, W.. cccocccccses p.A- Corpus Christi Oxford } cg from Archbp. 
Pemberton, A. G....... M.A. Trinity Dublin 
Umpleby, J.C. ......... B.A. Queen's Camb. 
Le | Re B.A. St. John’s Camb. 
Wayet, West ............ BeA» Queen’s Oxford 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Trinity Sun- 
day, the 25th of May. Candidates are required :to send their papers thither to his 
Lordship before the 13th of April. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has altered the time of the Ordination, at the Palace, 
from the 20th of April to the 13th of the same month; and the Candidates are to 
appear on the 8th for examination. 

The Bishop of Oxford intends to hold an Ordination at Christ Church, on Trinity 
Sunday. The Candidates are required to send their certificates and testimonials to 
J. Burder, Esq. ,27, Parliament-street, Westminster, on or before Saturday, the 12th of 
April. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Buck, Charles ....... Chaplain to the Bristol General Hospital. 

Cave, W. C. B. corr. Surrogate for the Diocese of Chester. 

Crossman, Francis... Domestic Chaplain tothe Duke of Beaufort. 

Fisher, W. ..... eccceee Canon Residentiary of Sarum Cathedral. ; 
Gleig, George......... Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital. | 
Green, Robert ....... Chaplain to the Corporation of the Trinity House, Newcastle. 

Mayow, M. W....... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Orford. 

no lho oe Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral. 


Richmond, G. ...... Head Master of the Haydon-bridge Grammar School. | 
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Rose, H. J. «.+e008+. Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of 7 

Rudd, J. H. Accesses Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company, in the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Schomberg, J. B.... Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Travis, W. J.......... Master of the Old Malton Grammar School. 

Wharton, John .,..... Chaplain to Appleby Gaol. 

Wright, W. H........ Curate of Gosforth. 

Wynyard, M. J. .... Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 


___--_—- 


The Bishop of Worcester has revived within his Diocese the office of Rurat Deans, 
and the following appointments have been made by his Lordship :— 


Deanery of Wich—Rt. Hon. and Rev. Lord Aston, M.A., Vicar of Tardebigg ; the 
Rev. Richard H. Amphlett, M.A., Rector of Hadsor. 

Deanery of Powich—Rev. A. B. Lechmere, M.A., Vicar of Welland; Rev. H. 
Somers Cocks, M,A., Rector of Leigh. 

Deanery of Worcester—Rev. J. Foley, M.A., Rector of Holt; Rev. E. W. Wake- 
man, M.A., Curate ofthe P. C. of Claines. 

Deanery of Pershore—Rev. R. E. Landor, M.A., Rector of Birlingham; Rev. 
G. R. Gray, M.A., Vicar of Inkberrow. 

Deanery of Evesham—Rev. W. Digby, M.A., Curate of the P. C. of Offenham ; 
Rev. C. H. Cox, M.A., Curate of the P. C. of South Littleton. 

Deanery of Blockley—Rev. M. Coyle, M.A., Vicar of Blockley. 

Deanery of Warwich—Rev. H. J. Tayler, B.D., Rector of Kinwarton; Rev. J. 
Boudier, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, Warwick. 

Deanery of Kington—Rev. E. J. Townsend, M.A., Rector of Ilmington; Rev. S. 
Y. Seagrave, M.A., Vicar of Tysoe. 

Deanery of Kidderminster —Rev. S. Picart, B.D., Rector of Hartlebury ; Rev. John 
Turner, M.A., Rector of Hagley. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allen, W. Maxey Wormegay P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Baker, J. Durand Avenbury V. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 


Baring, — .. e000 King’s Worthy R. Hants Wint. Sir T. Baring, Bt. 
Brown, Henry ... Tandridge P. C. Surrey Wint. us aes Clayton, 


Pembroke St. David’s Lord Chancellor 


Cartmel, George... Pulchrohon R. 
Suffolk Pec. Cant. Abp. of Canterb. 


Churton, Edw. .... Monks Eleigh R. 


Davys, Owen..... Cramwell Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
‘ y r? . pe Wi ned 
Etty, S. J. cecccseee Lawrence Wotton V. Hants Wint. pale: Pa Pat nt 
- Irs. M. & 
Finch, B. F....... St. Paul R., Deptford Kent Canterb. a Ai Fe Deoks 





Freeman, George... Brentingthorpe R. 
Goddard, W. ...... Charlton Kings P. C. 


Sudeley R. 
Harvey, J. R...... } & Winchecomb V. 


y , Dewchurch Magna 
SRN, Weceseness } and Birch Magna ' 
Jackson, E........ - Dufton R. 

Jerram, C. .....0.. Witney V. 

FOUN, Dorcceccecntes Lliansadwrn V. 


Leicester Lincoln Geo. Bridges, Esq. 
GloucesterGloucester Jesus Coll., Oxon, 
GloucesterGloucester Lord Rivers 

GloucesterGloucester C. H.Tracey, Esq. 


Earl of Thanet 
Bishop of Winton 
Bishop of Bangor 


Westmorl. Carlisle 
Oxford Oxford 
Anglesea Bangor 


Latham, L...... «ee Quenington R. GloucesterGloucester M.H. Beach, Esq. 
Leech, W. H....... Morresby R. Cumberl. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 
Livins, H. S. ...<. Yaxham w. WelborneR. Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Bodham 
Mason, Geo. ...... Scruton R. N. York Chester Henry Gale, Esq. 


May, J. ..sscccssess "ok ao E. York York The King 
Montieth, — ...... Thorpe Arch V. E. York York Mrs. Wheeler 
Nares, E. R. ...006 Newchurch R.& V. Kent Canterb. Abp.of Canterbury 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
. @ Bocking R. w. the 
Oakley, Sir H. Bt. } Co-Deanery® ann. . Essex Pee. Cant. Abp.of Canterbury 
Pocklington, R.... Skegras R. Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Scarboro’ 
Pye, Be Wassececes Blisland R. Cornwall Oxon. On his own Petit. 
Roy, William...... Skirbeck R. Lineoln Lincoln Rev. Wm. Vollans 
Scott, Thomas..... Onehouse R. Suffolk Norwich Mr. J.S. Pettiward 
Short, T. V.....- } yy Blooms- Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 
Swinburn, John... Dearham V. Cumberl. Carlisle Hon. D. Christian 
Trocke, Thomas... ee a vhs pe Sussex Chichester Vicar of Brighton 
5 . . 

Vaughan, John .,.. Upton Lovell R. Wilts Sarum Lord Chancellor 
Vogan, T. S. L... Potter Heigham V. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich ' 


Watkins, Daniel... Thornborough V. Bucks _ Lincoln John Bridges, Esq. 
Wyld, W. T....... ; — ee : Wilts Sarum ——Mrs. D.M. Barker 


Eaxratum—lIn Preferments in last Number, for “‘ Wandsworth,” read “ Wordsworth.” 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allen, William ... Peel C. Lancaster Chester Lord Kenyon 
Witney R. & V. Oxford Oxford Bishop of Winton 


Prebend, of Winchester, 
Barnard, Robert ..< Chaplain in Ordinary 
! to his Majesty, 


Leighthorn R. Warwick Worcester $ Lord Willoughby 


& = de Broke 
Co- Dean* & ese 
Barton, Charles .,, R. of Bocking f ete Pec.Cant. Abp.of Canterbury 
& MonksEleigh R. Suffolk 
Bishop, George, Dean of Lismore, Cheltenham. 
Cannon, E., Priest in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Lecturer of St. George’s, Hanover 


Square, London. 
ne 


sees | 
Gauntlett, H...... Olney V. Bucks Lincoln Earl of Dartmouth 

Griffiths, T........ . Risea P. C. MonmouthLlandaff ‘Vicar of Bassalleg 

Hare, A. W........ Alton Barnes R. Wilts Sarum New Coll., Oxon 

Harris, Joseph .... Dean R.& Corby R. Northamp.Peterboro’ Earl of Cardigan 

Hutchins, J. ...... Ansley V. Warwick L. & Cov. Fr. Newdigate . 
Lawson, Anthony Brampton C. 

Longe, John ....... Coddenham V. Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. Longe 

Lloyd, Hugh ...... Penstrowed R. Montgom. Bangor Bishop of Bangor 


Randall, Moses, Chaplain of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. 

Selkirk, T., Minister of St. John’s, Bury, and Second Master of the Grammar School, 
Bury. 

Trelawney, Sir H., at Laveno, in Italy. 


Walker, John, Chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges, Oxford. 
Willey, W., Walworth. 


—— 
SCOTTISH KIRK. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Paris. Presbytery. Patron. 
Sorley, William...,.. Kirkaldy....... woes Kirkaldy......... Subscribers 
Jamieson, J. C....... Dreghorn....... ts. SPUD cts ssesee Lady M. Montgomery 
ee eee Kirkmabreck ...... M‘Culloch of Barholm 


The Rev. John Roxburgh has been ordained Assistant and successor to the Rev. Dr. 
Peters, of Dundee. 


ee ae 





ee 





° = Co- Deanery of Bocking is not a benefice, but an office with jurisdiction, and of 
no value, | 
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DEATHS. 

Rev. Andrew Brown, D.D., one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University. 

Rev. Colin Campbell, Minister of South Knapdale. 

Rev. John Sim, Chaplain of Trinity Hospital, Edinburgh. 

Rev. John Smith, Minister of Symington. 

Rev. Dr. George Forbes of Blelack. 

Rev. Thomas Frazer, one of the Ministers of Inverness. 

Rev. George Minty, Minister of Kinnethmont. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


Aberdeen.— Alexander Bannerman, Esq.,M.P., has been eleéted Lord Rector of 
Marischal College. 


Glasgow.— Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., has been appointed to the vacant chair of Mid. 
wifery, vacant by the death of Dr. Towers, 


a —— — 


IRELAND. 


The Bishop of Clonfert has appointed the Rev. P. Pounden, Rector of Ballinasloe, 
andthe Rev. S. Medlicott, Reetor of Loughrea, Rural Deans of Clonfert, and the Rev. 
E. Hartigan, Reetor of Killinane, his Lordship’s Chaplain, Rural Dean of Kilmac- 
duagh. 

The Rev. Thomas Tennison Cuffee, A.M., late Assistant Chaplain to the King’s 
Hospital, Oxmanton Green, has been appointed a Minister of Kilmode Vicarage, in the 
diocese of Down and Connor. 


The Rev. James Going has been appointed to the Curacy of Kilkeedy, diocese of 
Limerick. 

The Rev. James Gregory, Precentor of Kildare, and Minister of St. Bridget’s, Dub- 
lin, has been unanimously elected, by the Chapter, Dean of the said Cathedral. 

The Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Knox, late Lord Bishop of Killaloe, was, on Monday, 


installed in Limerick Cathedral as Lord Bishop of that diocese, in the room of the late 
much-lamented Dr. Jebb. 


Deatus.—Rev. H. Vaughan, Rector of Myshall, Carlow.— At Outeragh, near Bal- 
linamore, of apoplexy, the Rev. Francis Percy, many years Rector of that place. 


--—-- — ee ee 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, March 1, 1834. 


On Thursday se’nnight, being the day ap- 
pointed for the election of the Proctors by 
their respective Societies, the names of the 
Rev. J. H. Dyer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and the Rev. W. Harding, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, were announced 
to the Vice-Chancellor as the Proctors elect 
for the ensuing year. 

In a Convocation holden yesterday se’nnight, 
the consent of the House was obtained for the 
acceptance of a benefaction of 5001. three per 
cents. red. ann. from the late Dr. Williams, 
the Professor of Botany, for building at the 
Physic Garden. 

t the King’s Levee, yesterday se’nnight, 
(the first held this season,) his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington had the honour of kissing 


his Majesty’s hand upon being chosen Chan- 
cellor of this University. 


At the same Levee, the Rev. W. ry 
M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, was presented to 
his Majesty by Mr. Sheriff Wilson. 

In a Convocation holden on Tuesday last, 
the following gentlemen were approved as 
Public Examiners :—Mr. Jeune, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Mr. Head, Fellow of 
Merton College, In Literis Humanioribus ; 
and Mr. Johnson, of Queen’s College, In Dis- 
ciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ; — 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. F. J. Parsons, 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

Master of Arts—Rev. G. Bird, St. Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. M. Smythe, New 
College; F. Trench, Oriel; J. H. Hotham, 
Demy of Magdalen. 

Ashmolean Society, Feb. 21.—The Pre- 


sident in the chair. e following gentlemen 
were elected members :—Rev, J. C. Stafford, 
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M.A., Magdalen; A. Tait, B.A., Balliol; G. 
Barnes, B.A., Christ Church ; G. Day, B.A., 
Christ Church. Hoxorary Member—Sir J. 
Lock. 

Two Papers were read, communicated by J. 
Duncan, Esq., D.C.L.; the first on a sup- 
posed Letter of Alexander the Great to Aristotle, 
descriptive of India. The second, a descrip- 
tion of a singular instance of a moth case 
formed in a carpet bag. 

P. Duncan, Esq., of New College, then 
exhibited part of the contents of the mummy 
of a oui recently presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Munro; and gave some account of 
crocodiles, from Cuvier and other writers. 

Dr. Daubeny exhibited Daniell’s pyrometer, 
and made some observations on the influence 
of light on animal life ; and concluded by pro- 
posing the following query :—‘‘Is it reason- 
able to suppose (with Dr. Edwards) that the 
singular animal called the Proteus Anguinus, 
which occurs in the dark caverns of Carniola, 
is a reptile whose form has never been deve- 
loped, bearing the same relation to some un- 
known species which the tadpole does to the 
frog ?”” 


March 8. 


Lincoln College.—A Fellowship is vacant, 

open to Graduates born within the county of 
Lincoln. Also, two Scholarships and two 
Exhibitions. The Scholarships are without 
limitation. Candidates for the Exhibitions 
must be natives of the diocese of Durham ; or, 
for want of such, natives of Northallerton and 
Howdenshire, in the county of York; or of 
Leicestershire, particularly of the parish of 
Newbold Verdon; or of the diocese of Oxford, 
or of the county of Northampton. 
All the candidates will be required to deliver 
in personally to the Sub-Rector, testimonials 
of heir good conduct, on or before Thursday, 
the 24th of April. 

Candidates for the Fellowship or the Exhi- 
bitions must at the same time produce certifi- 
cates of the place of their birth. 


John Kidd, M.D., Regius Professor of 
Medicine, and Lee's Reader in Anatomy, has 
been elected to fill the situation of Radcliffe 
Librarian, vacant by the death of G. Williams, 
M.D. By the will of Dr. Radcliffe, the 
Librarian has 150/. per annum. The electors 
are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chancellor of the University, 
the Bishops of London and Winchester, the 
two principal Secretaries of State, the two 
Chief Justices, and the Master of the Rolls. 

The Examiners for the Lusby Scholarship 
have elected J. R. Peak, Commoner of Jesus 
College. 

On the 28th ult. Mr. F. J. Lundy was 
elected Scholar of University College, on the 
Yorkshire Foundation. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were confer red tops , 

Bachelors in Divinity ney. S&S W. 
Roberts, Fellow of Pembroke ; Rev. C. W. 
W. Eyton, Fellow of Jesus. 


Masters of Arts—Sir W. B. Riddle, Christ 
Church, grand compounder; J. H, Barker, 
Christ Church, grand compounder, 


March 15. 


Corpus Christi College.—An Examination 
will be held in the above College, on the 22nd 
day of May next, and the following days, for 
the purpose of electing Four Scholars,—one of 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, one of the 
county of Oxford, one of the county of Kent, 
and one on Frost’s Foundation. 

Any persons are eligible for the above diocese 
and counties who are natives of the same respec- 
tively, and who may not have exceeded their 
nineteenth year on the day of election. 

All Candidates must appear personally be- 
fore the President on the 22nd day of May, 
and must produce certificates of the marriage 
of their parents and of their own baptism, an 
affidavit of their parents, or of some other com- 
petent person, stating the day and place of 
their birth, and a testimonial of their previous 
good conduct from the Tutor of their College 
or the Head Master of their School. 

Candidates for the Scholarship on Frost's 
Foundation must forward to the President, by 
Letter, before the 1st of May, in addition to 
the certificates above stated, the particulars of 
their relationship to W. Frost. 

Yesterday se’nnight, the Rev. R. D. Hamp- 
den, D.D., Principal of St. Mary Hall, was 
elected Dr. White's Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, vacant by the cession of the Rev. W. 
Mills, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, who 
was elected in 1829. This Professorship was 
founded by T. White, D.D., in the year 1621, 
who endowed it with a salary of 100/. per 
annum. The Founder directed that it shall 
be vacant every fifth year, and that no eccle- 
siastical preferment shall be held with it, 
except it be within the University. The Pro- 
fessor is elected by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors for the time being, the Dean of Christ 
Church, and the Presidents of Magdalen and 
St. John’s. 

The Examiners appointed to elect to the 
University Scholarship, on the Foundation of 
Dean Ireland, have elected O. H. B. Hyman, 
Scholar of Wadham College. 

On Saturday last, Mr. D. Roberts and Mr. 
D. Lewis, Commoners of Jesus College, were 
elected Scholars of that Society. 

On Thursday last, Mr. H. Highton was 
elected Michel's Exhibitioner of Queen’s Coll. 

At the King’s Levee, held at St. James's, 
on Wednesday last, the Rev. J. Lupton, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Minor Canon of St. Paul's, 
&c. was presented to his Majesty. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. Jekyll, Christ Church ; 
Rev. J. Carter, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Bachelor of Arts—F. R. Phillips, Trinity. 

Ashmolean Society, March 7.—The Pre- 
sident in the Chair. W. W. Tireman, M.A., 
of Magdalen College, was elected a Member. 
A description of an improvement in reflecting 
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telescopes, invented by T. Davidson, of Brun- 
ton, was presented by the Secretary. A paper 
was read by Professor Rigaud on the physical 
causes of the deluge. Some observations on 
the subject of the paper were made by Dr. 
Buckland. An experiment on a peculiar 
effect of a current of air through a pipe was 
exhibited by the Rev. A. Neate, and some 
remarks made upon it by Dr. Buckland. 


i 
CAMBRIDGE, 





Friday, February 28, 1834. 

Craven Scholarships — Yesterday, Henry 
Goulburn and Edward Howes, scholars of Tri- 
nity college, were elected Craven Scholars. 

The following are the new trustees of Hob- 
son's Trust:—The Master of Catherine hall, 
the President of Queen’s college, the Masters of 
Downing, Christ’s, Jesus, and Pembroke col- 
leges; Aldermen Cotton, Abbot, Thrower, 
Purchas, Salmon, and Coe. 

The Scholarship in the disposal of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, advertised as open to 
candidates from Bedfordshire, has been ad- 
judged to J. R. Wardale, of Oakham school, 
son of the Rev. J. R. Wardale, formerly Fellow 
of Clare hall. 

A dispensation has passed the Great Seal to 
enable the Rev. John Noble Shipton, Bachelor 
in Divinity, vicar of Othery, near Bridgewater, 
and one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county of Somerset, to have and to 
hold the rectory of Nailsea, with the chapelry 
of Bourton annexed, together with the vicarage 
of Othery, on the presentation of James Adam 
Gordon, esq., of Naish House, in the county 
of Somerset. 

March 7. 

The Chancellor's gold medals for the two 
best proficients in classical learning among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, were yesterday 
adjudged to T. K. Selwyn, and W. Forsyth, 
of Trinity college. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. N. B. Lewis, of Clare 
hall, was elected University Scholar, on the 
foundation of Sir W. Browne. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. W. Wor- 
thington, Trinity ; Rev. W. Clarke, St. John’s, 
incumbent of Chester, (comp.) ; Rev. E. 
Dewhurst, St. John’s, (comp. ) 

Masters of Arts— Rev. S. R. Cattley, 
Queen's, (comp. ); Rev. T. Nunns, St. John’s. 

Licentiate in Physic—G. E, W. Wood, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor in 
Trinity hall. 

Bachelors of 


Civil Law—C. W. Dilke, 


Arts—F. E. Arden, St. 


Peter's; J. S. Haygarth, Trinity; T. R. lb- 
botson, St. John’s. 
At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the senate :— 
Cum statutis vestris Regiis provisum sit ut 
Medicine sex Studiosi annos rem medicam 
discant—novem vero tantum terminos in Aca- 
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demia complere teneantur :—Placeat vobis, ut 
post annum 1835 unusquisque examinationem 
pro Gradu in Medicina Baccalaureatus subi- 
turus, Professori Medicine Regio in manus 
literas certificatorias tradendas curet, quibus 
liquide constet se apud quoddam bone note 
nosocomium, cum morbis curandis interfuisse, 
tum preliectionbus eudiendis diligentem ope- 
ram dediies per duos annos vel tamdiu ab hac 
nostra academia abfuerit. 

Cum nos apud nos diu prevaluerit ut Medi- 
cine Baccalaurei ad practicandum non admit- 
tantur nissi post duos annos a gradu suscepto— 
quo arti suze exercende mora inutiliter inter- 
ponatur :—Placeat vobis, ut in posterum Bac- 
calaureis in Medicina Licentiam ad practican- 
dum obtinere liceat in termino proxime sequente 
eum in quo Gradum Baccalaureatus suscipe- 
rint, si modi prius examinati fuerint et appro- 
bati a Regio Medicine Professore et ab alio in 
eadem facultate Doctore. 

To allow the Professor of Botany 10/. from 
the University chest, for the purchase of a col- 
lection of tropical fruits, preserved in spirits, 
and contained in thirty-six glass jars. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, — A 
meeting was held on Monday evening; Dr. 
Clark, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. A memoir was read by the Rev. J. 
Challis, containing new researches in the The- 
ory of the Motion of Fluids. —The Rev. T. 
Chevallier described experiments which he had 
made on the polarization of light by the sky. 
The general results were, that light is polarized 
by the clear sky ; that the effect begins to be 
sensible at points thirty degrees distant from 
the sun, and that the greatest quantity of po- 
larized light proceeds from points at ninety 
degrees distance from the sun; a fact which 
seems to indicate that the reflection, which 
occasions the polarization, takes place at the 
surface of two media as nearly as possible of 
the same density. It was also stated, that, 
though the light of the moon or of clouds 
shews no trace of polarization, a fog, when on 
the point of clearing off, lets polarized light 
through, when its breaking up has not yet be- 
gun. Mr. Chevallier remarked, that he had 
not detected any appearances of polarization by 
transmission, though, as was mentioned by 
another member, Mr. Arago has stated, that 
he had observed, within a certain small dis- 
tance of the sun, the light was polarized in the 
opposite plane to that at a greater distance, 





March 14. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
W. Kell, of St. John’s college. 

At the same congregation the following 
grace passed the senate :—‘ To petition the 
King to be heard by counsel before the Privy 
Council, in support of the prayer of the petition 
of the senate, dated March 9, 1831, respecting 
the London University.” 

The Syndicate appointed to inquire into the 
expense incurred on the Schools in the Botanic 
Garden, and to report thereon to the Senate 
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before the end of the present term, has made 
the following Report :— 

“The Syndics have examined the New 
Buildings in the Botanic Garden, and, to the 
best of their judgment, they are well and sub- 
stantially built. The cost of erecting these 
New Buildings has, however, very much ex- 
ceeded that which the Senate expected, and, 
without giving any opinion on the merits of 
the great alterations made in the original de- 
sign, the Syndics consider that they only dis- 
charge their duty to the University, by stating 
that they find, upon inquiry, that those altera- 
tions were mainly effected without any consul- 
tation with the Syndics, or any member of the 
Syndicate appointed more especially to super- 
intend the erection of the buildings. The con- 
tract entered into by the University with Mr. 
Fromant and his sureties has come under the 
notice of the Syndics ; and, with reference to 
some of its clauses, they have consulted the 
professional advisers of the University. They 
find that the contractor is fully borne out by 
the terms of the contract, in obeying the writ- 
ten instructions of the architect as to deviations 
from the original design, They therefore re- 
commend, in addition to the amount of that 
contract, viz. 1843/. 10s Gd., the further pay- 
ment of 11241. 18s, 114d., the amount of Mr, 
Fromant’s bill for such deviations.» The Syn- 
dics also recommend that Mr. Humfrey’s per 
centage, as architect, amounting to 148/. 9s., 
together with his expenses of a journey to Lon- 
don on the subject of warming the New Schools, 
amounting to 10/, 10s., be paid. As Mr. 
Humfrey was empowered, by a former Syndi- 
cate, to employ a competent person for the 
purpose of surveying and measuring the work 
not included tn the contract for the erection of 
the new buildings, the Syndics further recom- 
mend that Mr. Nicholls’s bill for surveying 
and measuring, amounting to 93/. 8s. 6d., be 
paid,” 

A grace will be offered to the Senate, this 
day, to authorize the payments recommended 
in the Report. 

March 21. 


On Monday last, S. Laing, T. Cotterill, J. 
E. Bromby, G. Wray, J. H. Howlett, and J. 
R. Hutchinson (late of Magdalene), Bachelors 
of Arts, were elected Foundation Fellows of 
St. John’s. 

On Friday last, T. Whytehead, of St. John’s, 
and A. G. Hildyard, of Pembroke, were 
elected Bell's Scholars. 

At a Congregation on Friday last, the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts—B. D. Walsh, Fellow of 
Trinity; Rev. T. W. Meller, Trinity; J. H. 
L. Cameron, Trinity ; C. J. B. Aldis, Trinity ; 
S. E. Walker, Trinity; S. Earnshaw, St. 
John’s ; W. M. Oliver, Fellow of St. Peter's ; 
F. Hildyard, Clare Hall; J. Mills, Fellow of 
Pembroke; J. Mills, jun., Fellow of Pem- 
broke; J. Bacon, Corpus Christi; Rev. J. N. 
Peill, Fellow of Queen’s; T. Gaskin, Fellow 
of Jesus: Rev. T. Walker, Fellow of Christ's. 

Bachelor in Physic—W. Pratt, St. John’s. 


At the same Congregation, the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Downing College, Mr. Whewell, of Trinity, 
Mr. Hughes of St. John’s, and Mr. Calthrop, 
of Corpus Christi, a Syndicate to confer with 
the Architects who were appointed to furnish 
the University with designs for a new library, 
and to report to the Senate before the division 
of the next term. 

To extend the time granted to the Syniics 
appointed to consult respecting the old Print- 
ing Office, for making their report until the 
end of the next term. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Provost 
of King’s College, the Master of Christ’s, Dr, 
Geldart, Dr. Haviland, Professor Sedgwick, 
Professor Miller, Mr. Philpott, of Catherine 
Hall, and Mr. Potter of St. Peter’s, a Syndi- 
cate to consult what steps should be taken by 
the University to provide accommodation for 
the Fitzwilliam collection ; in consequence of 
the desire expressed by the Master and Fellows 
of Caius College to resume possession of the 
present building ; and to report thereupon to 
the Senate before the end of the next term. 

To allow Mr. Baker, the tenant of the Bar- 
ton farm, ten per cent upon his year’s rent due 
at Michaelmas last. 

To appoint Mr, Skinner, of Jesus College, 
and Mr. Phillips, of Queen’s, Examiners of 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. 

To appoint John Glaves, a Student of 
Catherine Hall, and a native of Thornton, near 
Pickering, in the county of York, to one of the 
Lady Lumley’s Exhibitions. 

To authorize the payments recommended in 
the report of the Syndicate, dated March 10th, 
1a34. 

A Grace also passed to affix the University 
seal to a petition te the King, which passed 
the Senate on the 12th inst. 


Cambridge Philosophical Society. — A 
meeting was held on Monday evening, Profes- 
sor Airy, one of the Vice-Presidents, being in 
the chair. Mr. Power gave an account of his 
views concerning the cause of the phenomena 
of exosmose and endosmose, which it appeared, 
by his calculations, may be accounted for by 
the effect of forces similar to those which pro- 
duce capillary phenomena. Professor Henslow 
gave an account of the speculations of Mr. 

traun, respecting the spiral arrangement of 
the scales on the cones of pines, illustrated by 
drawings and additional observations. Pro- 
fessor Airy gave an account of experiments on 
the polarization of light by the sky. It ap- 
peared that the light was polarized in a plane 
passing through the sun, and that the plane of 
polarization was not reversed in approaching 
the sun, as had been formerly suggested by 
M. Arago. Professor Airy fone that he 


could observe the polarization within 9 degrees 
of the sun, in a horizontal direction, but that 
above and below the sun the traces disappeared 
at a distance considerably greater. It was 
found, in the course of these experiments, that 
very rough surfaces, as a stone wall, a gravel 





walk, a carpet, produced some polarization by 
reflexion ; and that the plane of polarization, in 
all cases, passed danel the point of reflexion 
and the source from which the light came. 
This communication gave rise to observations 
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from other members. 





PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, 
Lent Term, 1834. 


Examiners—J. M. Heath, M.A., Trinity ; 
S. Fennell, B.D., Queen’s; J. Fendall, M.A., 


Jesus; C. Yate, M.A., St. John’s. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Adcock, Clare 
Agar, Trin. 
Aldam, Trin. 
Allin, Queen’s 
Amphlett, Pet. 
Ansted, Jesus 
Arrowsmith, Trin. 
Atkinson, Cath. 
Atkinson, Trin. 
Ayrton, Trin. 
Bacon, Christ's 
Baker, F. W., Caius 
Barker, Caius 
Barkley, Emm. 
Bayfield, Cath. 
Baynes, Sid. 
Realey, Joh. 
Beauchamp, Chr. 
Bellis, Clare 
Bennett, Joh. 
Bird, Joh, 
Bishopp, Caius 
Blackall, Caius 
Bourdillon, Corpus 
Bownass, Queen's 
Bridgman, Caius 
Broome, Trin. H, 
Brotherton, Corpus 
Brown, Trin. 
Browne, P., Joh. 
Browne, W., Trin. 
Bruce, Queen’s 
Burgass, Trin. 
Burke, Christ’s 
Butlin, Sid. 
Calvert, Pemb. 
Campbell, Queen's 
Campbell, Trin. 
Capon, Joh. 
Cardall, Pet. 
Carnegie, Cath. 
Carrick, Cath. 
Carrow, Trin. 
Cartwright, Joh. 
Cerjat, Trin. 
Chamberlain, Pet. 
Chapman, Pet. 
Chapman, Caius 
Chapman, Joh. 
Christopherson, Joh. 
Clarke, Queen’s 
Clarke, T. J., Joh. 
Clayton, Caius 
Coape, Christ's 


Coleman, Joh. 
Colenso, Joh. 
Coles, Corpus 
Collison, Joh. 
Colson, Pemb. 
Conway, Trin, 
Cooke, Job. 
Cooper, Pet. 
Cotton, Trin, 
Cousins, Pet. 
Crawford, Jesus 
Cripps, Joh. 
Crow, Cath. 
Currey, Trin. 
Dalton, Joh. 
Danby, Cath, 
Daubeney, Jesus 
Davies, Joh. 
Davies, Trin. 

Day, Pemb. 
Denman, Joh. 
Despard, Magd. 
Dickinson, Caius 
Dixon, J., Trin. 
Dodge, Joh. 
Duncan, Pet. 
Dunn, Queen’s 
Eden, Joh. 
Edwards, Down. 
Ellis, Cath. 
Elrington, Trin. H. 
Elwin, Cath. 
Evans, Trin. 
Farrand, Clare 
Fellowes, C., Joh. 
Fennell, A., Queen’s 
Finlinson, Queen's 
Fisher, Cath. 
Ford, Pet. 

Fraser, Joh. 
Frere, Trin. 
Galwey, Joh. 
Gambier, Trin. 
Gardiner, Joh. 
Gibbon, Cath. 
Gilbert, Joh. 
Goodwin, Magd. 
Gooselin, Christ's 
Gower, Trin. H. 
Greenstreet, Christ's 
Guy, Pemb. 
Hale, Trin. H. 
Hardy, Trin. 
Harrison, Queen's 
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Hart, Corpus 
Hart, Queen's 
Hart, Christ's 
Hartley, Queen’s 
Haslam, Joh. 
Hathaway, Trin. 
Hayne, Trin, 
Headlam, Trin. 
Headly, Caius 
Heath, Trin. H. 
Hedley, Trin. 
Higgins, Corpus 
Hillman, Trin. 
Hilton, Jesus 
Hoare, C., Joh. 
Hodgson, Joh. 
Hodgson, Trin. 
Hogg, Corpus 
Holley, Pet. 
Hopegood, Trin, 
Hopper, Trin, 
Hore, Trin. 
Howard, Cath. 
Howes, Caius 
Hubert, Christ’s 
Hudson, Joh. 
Hutton, Cath. 
Ibotson, Magd. 
Jackson, Pemb. 
Jackson, Corpus 
James, C., Joh. 
James, Trin. 
Jennings, Trin. 
Jeudwine, W., Joh. 
Jeudwine, G., Joh. 
Johnson, Cath, 
Johnson, W., Joh. 
Jones, J., Joh. 
Jones, W., Joh. 
Jones, Magd. 
Jones, Trin. 
Jukes, Joh. 
Keymer, Pemb. 
Kingdon, Queen’s 
Kipling, Trin. 
Knightley, Jesus 
Lamotte, Sid, 
Landon, Joh. 
Lane, Caius 
Lane, J. D., Joh. 
Lawrence, Trin. 
Lawson, Joh. 
Lee, Joh. 
Leete, Caius 
Legard, Emm. 
Lloyd, Trin. 
Love, Down. 
Lowe, Trin. 
Lowry, Christ's 
Lynn, Christ's 
Mackintosh, Corpus 
Manefield, Trin. 
Marsh, G. H., Joh. 
May, Queen’s 
May, Cath. 
Meade, Pet. 
Methuen, Trin. 
Mildmay, Trin. 





Mills, Queen’s 
Milner, Pem)b. 
Miniken, Joh. 
Minster, Cath. 
Money, Corpus 
Moore, Caius 
Moore, Queen's 
Morgan, Trin. 
Morris, Jesus 
Mudie, Trin. 
Nelson, Magd. 
Nichol, Trin. 
Nicholson, Emm, 
Osborne, Trin. 
Palmes, Trin. 
Pardoe, Joh. 
Parker, Corpus 
Parkes, Trin. 
Parkinson, Jesus 
Parnther, Trin. 
Paton, Queen's 
Pattison, Corpus 
Perey, Joh. 
Phelps, Joh. 
Philips, Trin. 
Pigott, Pet. 

Pitts, Pet. 

Pizey, Queen's 
Preston, Queen's 
Price, Emm, 
Reale, Trin. 
Reynolds, Pemb. 
Reynolds, Sid. 
Richardson, Trin. 
Robinson, Joh. 
Robinson, Emm. 
Rose, Joh. 
Roughton,:- Emm. 
Russell, Pet. 
Salman, Joh. 
Scarlett, Trin. 
Sedger, Queen's 
Selwyn, Trin. 
Sharpe, Christ's 
Sheppard, Clare 
Sherrard, Christ's 
Simpson, F., Trin. 
Smith, F. O., Chr. 
Smith, W. H_, Joh. 
Smith, A., Trin. 
Smith, J. L, Trin. 
Smithe, Magd. 
Spring Rice, Trin. 
Stackhouse, Cath. 
Stewart, Jesus 
Storks, Jesus 
Sutton, Emm. 
Swinny, Magd. 
Taylor, Queen’s 
Taylor, Trin. 
Templer, Trin. 
Thomas, Cath. 
Thompson, Trin. 
Thompson, Emm. 
Thomson, Corp. 
Thornton, Trin. 
Thorp, Emm. 
Timins, Trin. 
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Townsend, Trin. 
Tozier, Cains 
Turner, R., Trin. 
Turner, S., Trin. 
Turner, W., Trin. 
Tuson, Joh. 
Upcher, Trin, 
Uwins, Joh. 
Venables, Jesus 
Verlander, Joh. 
Vicars, Joh. 
Walford, Trin. 
Walker, Trin. H. 
Walton, Trin. 


SECOND 
Akers, Cains 
Anderson, Corpus 
Baker, Trin. 
Barker, Joh. 
Bevufort, Jesus 
Bernal, Clare 
Berry, Magd. 
Bickersteth, Sid. 
Bond, Caius 
Brown, T., ‘Trin. 
Burdett, Emm. 
Carver, Cath. 
Castle, Trin. 
Churchill, Pemb. 
Clarke, Emm. 
Clementi, Joh. 
Cogan, Joh. 
Coop 4, Queen's 
Cox, Trin. 
Coxhead, Trin. 
Curteis, Joh. 
Dayrell, Magd. 
Delmar, Joh. 
Dennys, Queen's 
Drage, Emm. 
Everard, Joh. 
Il ‘teher, Joh. 
Pootut, Eom. 
Forrest, Queen's 
Freeman, Trin. 
bullerton, Ienam., 
Good, Trin. 
Greaves, Emm. 
Crreen, Christ's 
(srimshawe, ‘Trin, 
Cuthrie, Prin. 
llardine, Queen's 
Harrison, Einm. 
Hirst, Caius 
Hoare, Trin. 
Hohler, Trin. 
Holl.day, Joh. 


UNIVER 


West, Caius 
Westoby, Trin. 
White, Magid. 
Whitelock, Joh. 
Whitworth, Clare 
Widdrington, Magd. 
Wilkins, Caius 
Wilkinson, Joh. 
Wilkinson, H., Trin. 
Williams, Christ's 
Willis, Caius 
Wilson, Trin. 
Wright, Trin. 
Yard, Trin. 
CLASS. 
Holmes, Queen’s 
Hotson, Pemb. 
Jepson, Joh. 
Johnson, Queen's 
Johnson, Trin. 
Jones, Hi. Pe Joh. 
ie venthor pes Jesus 
Mackinnon, Joh. 
Mears, Sid. 
Metcalfe, Queen's 
Mete: ilfe, Jesus 
ne ta Maed. 
Mov , Caius 
Osmon ys Jesus 
Ousby, Queen's 
Packard, Catus 
Porker, Magd. 
Pir, Trin. 
Pollock, Tr in. 
Pullein, Clare 
Ridington, Christ's 
Rodfell, Trin. 
Sibben, Qneen's 
Sabine, Joh. 
Scott, Qu eS 
Smyth, Jesus 
Smith, W., Trin. 
Snow, Queen's 
Spranger, Trin. 
Surtees, Trin. 
Svkes, Magd. 
‘Tennant, ‘Trin. 
Vickers, Trin. 
VA tha 3] Vo Joh. 
Ward, ‘oh, 
Watson, Mi: ved. 
Weatherley, Pet. 
White, Caius 
Whitley, Queen’s 
Wilder, Emm, 
Wilson, Pet. 
W ood , Mi wd, 
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Wright, Caius 


Wyndham, Pet. 
Wylde, Magd. 


York, Clare 





There will be Congregations on the follow- 
ing days of the Easter Term :— 


Wednesday...... April 16, at eleven. 

Wednes:lay...... —— 90, at eleven. 

Wednesday...... May 14, at eleven. 

Wednesday...... ——— 28, at eleven. 

Wednesday...... June 11, (Stat.) B.D. Com, 
at ten. 


Saturday... —— 23, at eleven. 


Monday .......+. ——- 30, at eleven. 
Friday............ July 4, (end of term) at ten. 
The following summary of the — of ; 


the University is extracted from the Cam- 
bridge Calendar of the present year :— 


Members of Members on 
the Senate. the Boards, 
ROUT scdecsscascacnsen, TOF ‘xdtcee SOME 
POD icctnicuscanacs QO ecksxess 1O44 
LINGO Dk nticncisccccecice HOO. -cacmnacis: eee 
ROE |. aucdinaccbiun eS ieee ues on 
Chiriet'S. <0. Sicbomapias, ‘idiomas 231 
Se NES cascccvacces. “DO dn vctenas 210 
Mmmanuel ........ sie Ce batecwiun Se 
Catherine Hall......... DP ~<sesnevas Ik 
Corpus Christi..... ce EY pena . 192 
pS COE iiisekmevcn “GE” caccnsenl 179 
Clave S500 cécdssane jeu: SE tameaen . 163 
BERTONE ciscersvesee: OR simnsens WO 
Trinity Hall.......... anaes . 128 
EE 
BMD: ccivcntnncéiasine ow “CE stances: BEE 
Sidney eecccece eecccce evee 48 ececcccece SY 
Sg are i ince . 
Commorantes in Vill 9 oo... a 0 
2372 o240 
eS 
DURHAM. 
Messrs. Thomson, Cundill, and Bird, have \ 


been recommended by the examiners for th 
Barrington Scholarships. 

The Dean and Chapter have received for the 
University Library, a valuable set of books 
from Mr. Brown, of this city ; Burke’s Works, 
from the Hon. A Trevor; Buckley's edition of 
ne History and Life of Thuanus, 7 vols. folio, 
1733, a Hebrew Bible, 3 vols. 4to. (R. Ste- 
phens), supposed to have belonged to Hooker, 
also Collinson’s Life of Thuanus, the Analysis 
of Hooker, and Preparation for the Gospel, 
from the Rev. J. Collinson, Rector of Gates- 


head. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


CPO PIPPD PLD OOP LORD DD 


BIRTHS. 


Of Son:—TI 
Lynn . of Rev. 
Rev. J. Egerton, 
Rhoades, (¢ lanmel ks 


e Lads of the Rev. ie Goode 
V. Hicks, Cubberlev R. 


\ > or 
Bunbury ; - of Rev. J. 


xt 


Ireland; of Rev. J. H. 


Harrison, Bugbrooke R.; of Rev. H. Sperling, 
Latenbury Hill, near Huntingdon; of Rev. R. 
Lawrence, of Keyh in near Lymington, 
Hants; of Rev. G. Maclean, Cauldwell-street, 
Bedford ; of Rev. G. Gambier, Caen ; of Rev. 


J. Fisher, Stonev Stanton, Leicestershire. 











KLVENTS OF 


Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. 

C. Eridge, of Marden Ash, near Ongar ; of 
Rev. H. A. Oakes, Rougham, Suffolk ; of 
Rev. J. Morgan, Talgarth V., Brecon; of Rev. 
J. Foster, Abbotsbury; Rev. J. F. Gould, 
Luckham; of Rev. C. B. Trye, Leckhamp- 
ton R.; of Rev. E. H. Orme, Lytham ; of 
Rev. F. W. Bassett, Teignmouth ; of Rev. T. 
Drake, Northchurch, Herts. 


MARRIAGES. 


The Rev. W. G. Moore, r. of West Barkwith, 
and v, of Stixwold, Lincoln, to Emily Ann, 
only d. of T. Andrew 8, Esq., of Upper Homer- 
ton, and widow of the late M jor G. H. Rigby, 
late of the H. E. I, Company's Service; Rev. 
hk. G. Rogers, r. of Yarlington, Somerset, to 
Mary Theodora, only d. of the late Rev. Dr. 

Johnson, r. of Yoxham-with-Welbourne, Ker. 
folk ; Rev. J.E. Tyler, B.D., r. of St. Giles’s- 
in- the-Ficlds, London, to Jane, only d. of D. 

tobertson, Esq., of Bedford-square ; Rev. M. 
Watkins, .of Southwell, Notts., to Eliza, 
surviving a of the late A. Hunter, Esq., of 
hk li eon. 1 erths! lire ; Rev. G. Butl ind, late of 
liingmore, Devon, to Sarah Jane, only d. of 
J. Brant, Esq., of Lower Edmonton ; Rev. G. 
P. Lockwook, B.A., of Trinity College, to 
Sarah Harriet, only d. of the Rev. I. Vickers, 
of Swanington, and v. of Wood Dalling, Nor- 
folk; Rev. W. M. Paige, of Slapton, to Laura 
'Thomasine, second d. of the Rev. E. Chave, r. 
of St. Mary Arches; Rev. J. P. Gurney, 
M.A., v. of Great Canfield, Essex, to Anne, 


EVENTS OF 


THE 


THI 


MOATH. HOR 


youngest d. of the late ~ Langton, Esq., of 
Farnham, Bucks; Rev. LD. Fox, of Os- 
manton, to Harriett, athe d. of the late Sir 
R. Fletcher; Rev. H. Wredford, of Coventiy, 
to Mary, youngest d. . J. Ridout, Esq., of 
Hagley- row; Rev. R. . Bosanquet, M.A., 
of Balliol College, bec s. of C. Bosanquet, 
LE Shy of Rock, Northumberland, to Frances, d, 
of the late H. P. Pulliene, Esq., of Crakehall, 
Yorkshire; Rev. H. S. Davies, c. of Heming- 
ford Abbotts, to Miss Cheeseman, of Wood 
Newton; Rev. T. F. Laurence, M.A., to Sid- 
ney Jane, eldest d. of: Sir A. Clarke, M.D. ; 
Rev. R. G. Gould, M.A., of Wadham Coll., 
Oxon, eldest s. of J. Gould, Esq., of Amberd 
llouse, Somersetshire, to Emma, third d. of the 
Rev. T. Carter, Fellow of Eton College, aud 
v.of Burnham; Rev. G. Osborne, r. of Stain- 
by-with-Gunby, Lincolnshire, to Frances, d. 
of the late W. M. Johnson, of Spalding ; Rev. 
R. Munro, Chaplain of Bridewell, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest d. of . late J. Barber, E Sq.y of 
Denmark-hill; Rev. G. P. Bennett, of Wi ick- 
ham St. Paul's, Essex, te Charlotte, third sur- 


viving d, of Mr. J. A. Curtis, surgeon, of 
Dorking, Surrey; Rev. W. England, LL.W., 


r. of Winterbourne Came, to Elizabeth Damn- 
pier, youngest d. of the late Rev. T. M. Col- 
son, A.B.; Rev. W. Whitear, B.A., of St. 
John's College, to Harriet Sarah, fifth d. of S, 
W. Thomlinson, Esq.; Rev. T. Cottle, M.A., 
Pembroke College, to Louisa Georgiana, only 
child of W. B. Sheen, Esq., of Wallingford ; 
Rev. R. Farquharson, s. of J. J. Farquharson, 
Esq., of Langton House, Dorsetshire, to Louisa, 
only d. of the late Gen, R. Cranford. 


MONTH, 


The ‘‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent.”’ 


BERKSHIRE. 

The Rev. Dr. Keate has publicly an- 
nouncea bis intention of retiring from the 
government of Eton Schoolat the ensuing 
( lection. — Windsor Herald. 

The Berkshire Chronicle, - allusion to a 
speech made by the Rev. J. H. Hinton, 
a dissenting minister, at a public meeting, 
held at the Town Hall, Reading, on the 
dth instant, “to adopt measures for the 
ielief of the grievances under which the 
protestait dissenters labour,” states that 
this person, one of their most powerlul, 
but injudicious, leaders, said—‘‘ If the 
chureh will only be neutral while the 
sectaries obtain their demands, very well ; 
if not, we (the dissenters) will join the 


infidels and papists in their: attack ¢ on her 
Similar 


property as well as privileges.’ 
logic used to be current on Hounslow 
Heath, when the assaulted traveller 


wis 
kindly assured that, if he would only give 


up all his property, his life should be 
spared, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The funeral of the late Rev. Henry 
Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney, on the 7th inst., 
was attended by an immense concourse of 
persons resident in Olney and the sur- 
rounding villages, who assembled to pay a 
last tribute of respect and affection to the 
memory of this laborious and excellent 
clergyman. Many inhabitants closed their 
shops. The body of the deceased vicar 
was borne by six communicants of his 
flock. ‘welve clergymen, six of whom 
carried the pall, testified, by their pre- 
sence, the esteem in which they held the 
character of a departed brother. The ten 
surviving children of Mr. Gauntlett fol- 


lowed as mourners, and were voluntarily 
joined by many of the respectable inhabi- 
tants, and the boysand girls of the Church 
Sunday Schools. 


The service was read 





Sut 


EVENTS OF 


by the Rev. Mr. Fry, who had been long 
and intimately acquainted with the de- 
ceased ; and, on the evening of Sunday 
last, he preached an able and impressive 
funeral sermon to the most numerous con- 
gregation ever perhaps collected within 
the walls of Olney Church and Chancel— 
umounting, it has been calculated, to 
4500 souls; and, besides whom, a large 
number were unable to procure admittance. 
The text selected by Mr. Fry, as pecu- 
liarly applicable to the character and mi- 
nistry ot his departed friend, was taken 
from 2 Cor. 1. 12.— Northampton Herald. 

A very handsome and elegant tea equi- 
page of plate has been presented to the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, M.A., late perpetual 
Curate of Gawcott, near Buckingham, by 
the congregation there, on his leaving 
them to reside on the rectory of Wappen- 
ham, near Towcester, ‘‘in testimony of 
their gratitude and affection for his faith- 
ful and zealous services, during a pe riod 
of upwards of twenty-seven years. ’’— Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 


CAM BRIDGESHIRE, 

On the 7th instent, the petition from 
the lay inhabitants of the town and vici- 
nity of Wisbeach, signed by 296 house- 
holders and rate-payers, forcibly deprecat- 
ing any invasion of the rights of the 
established church by its avowed enemies, 
was presented to the House of Lords by 
the Karl De-La-Warr.—-Cambridge Chro- 
nicle. 

CHESHIRE, 

The congregation of Little St. Jolin’s, 
Chester, have just presented their minis- 
ter, the Rev. William Clarke, B.D., with 
a set of robes, made of the richest silk. 
They have besides ornamented the pulpit 
most tastefully, and furnished it with a 
cushion, besides covering the reading 
desk and the communion table with rich 
crimson velvet. Z 

Chester. —A public meeting of the laity 
ot this city and its vicinity, convened by 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor, (George 
Harrison, Esq.) pursuant to a requisition, 
was held in the Town Hall, on the 10th 
instant, ‘*to consider the expediency of 
signing the Declaration now in circulation, 
expressive of strong attachment to the 
doctrines and constitution of the church 
as by law established.” The meeting was 
most respectably attended. ‘Lhe great 
body of the clergy purposely absented 
themselves; but there were four or five 
present, who, however, took no part in 
the proceedings, Want of space prevents 
our giving the particulars. 


CUMBERLAND, 

The Declaration of the laity in support 
of the church of England has been very 
numerously and respectably signed in 
almost every parish in this diocese.— 
Carlisle Patriot. 





THE MONTH. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A paragraph appeared in a late number 
of the Exeter Gasette, stating that only 
about seventy pounds had been appro- 
priated to the erection of the new altar- 
piece in St. Edmund’s Church, in this 
city, to which the Right Hon. Lord Rolle 
had given a donation of one hundred 
pounds. ‘This statement is totally incor- 
rect: considerably more than the hundred 
pounds have been expended in this beau- 
tiful work ; and, when his Lordship was 
informed of this circumstance, he imme- 
diately directed that the bill of the total 
costs should be forwarded to him, as he 
proposed to defray the whole expense. 

Various improvements are now in pro- 
gress in the town of Newton Bushell. The 
old chapel of ease is about to be removed 
from the centre of the town.—LEveter 
Western Luminary. 

The public Declaration of the laity in 
Support of our national church has been 
most numerously and respectably signed 
in Plymouth,— Ibid. 

The Rey. Mr. Straghan, late minister at 
Charles’s Chapel, Plymouth, has been 
presented by the congregation with a 
pocket service of sacramental plate, as a 
memento of their affectionate regard for 
him, and their high esteem for his minis- 
terial services amongst them.— Ibid. 

The Visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Exeter will take place as 
follows :—Exeter, Tuesday, May 6; Ti- 
verton, Wednesday, May 7; ‘Topsham, 
Thursday, May 8; Ashburton, Iriday, 
May 9; Honiton, Tuesday, May 13; Coly- 
ton, Wednesday, May 14. 

Barnstaple.— A me eting of the parish- 
ioners was held in this town, on the 13th 
instant, tor the purpose of granting ¢ hurch 
rates for the ensuing year, and was most 
numerously, and far more respectably, 
attended, than has been witnessed on any 
former occasion; and, after adjourning 
from the vestry-room to the Guildhall, a 
resolution was moved and seconded, for 
lighting the church-yard with gas ; which 
question came on, by adjournment, from a 
vestry meeting, held in August last, spe- 
cifically called for that purpose. ‘The pro- 
priety and benefit of lighting the most 
central and public avenue leading be- 
tween the two principal streets in the 
town was so obvious, that very few of the 
inhabitants attende d, conceiving that no 
objection would be offered to a measure 
which promised no exclusive advantage 
to any particular class; but which was 
equally beneficial to the dissenter as the 
churchman. In this, however, the ‘‘ un- 
suspecting churchman” was deceived ; for 
a resolution was moved and carried, that 
the question should be adjourned to the 
period when the vestry should be next 
called for granting church rates. Yester- 


day being the day appointed for that pur- 
was (we 


pose, the resolution will not 
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say, contrary to expectation) objected to, 
and an amendment proposed ; but fee ble 
indeed was the opposition, for, alter a few 
just and convincing observations from our 
worthy chief magistrate, and other gentle- 
men, the question was put, and the show 
of hands proved that there were nearly 
twenty to one in favour of the original 
motion. Now, as friends to ail public 
improvement, lov ers of our country, and 
staunch supporters of the church, we do 
most sincerely congratulate our tellow- 
townsmen on the firm and manly stand 
made, and determination shewn, to thwart 
and everthrow the wishes of discontent 
and inveteracy, and to keep within bounds 
ull unnecessary arrogance and assumption. 
Four church rates were granted for the 
ensuing twelve months; and we trust 
that, for many a long year yet to come, we 
shall see these proper grants as cheertully 
made upon the property of the town as it 
was on the present occasion. This reso- 
lution was unanimously carried—indeed 
any endeavour to frustrate it would have 
been vain, for the buz of the grumbling 
few would have been easily drowned by 
the soft-breathing of the well disposed, 
who, we had the satisfaction to observe, 
comprised the great majority of the meet- 
ing.—North Devon Advertiser. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

Derby and Derbyshire Society for Pro- 
moting the due Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—The cause advocated by this excellent 
Society is making a steady progress in our 
county. Meetings have been held and as- 
sociations formed at the follow: ing places: 
—Spondon, Hartshorn, Smisby, Radborne, 
Beighton, Allestrie, Barrow, ‘'wyford (no 
meeting ), Furnditch, Ockbrook, Breadsall, 
Measham, Ravenstone, and Mickleover, 
with which lust place Littleover and Fin- 
dernare associated. There are now thirty- 
four associations in Derbyshire, including 
forty-five parishes or chapelries. Many 
petitions on the subject are in the course 
of signature.— Derby Mercury. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


A public meeting of the Poole Associa- 
tion, in connexion with the Prayer Book 
and Homily Society, was held in the 
Guildhall, on Monday, the 3rd instant. 
G.W. Ledgard, Esq., in the chair. When 
an encouraging Report, detailing the pro- 
gress of its labours of the past year, was 
read. The cause of the Society was ably 
pleaded, and the church of England gene- 
rally well defended, by the Rev. R.O. 
Wilson, Rev. W. M. Dudley, and Rev. 

(°, Parr. Much interesting information 
Was { given ; ; and several instances of real 
usefulness in which it had pleased God to 
bless the efforts of the Society, was stated 
by Mr. Seaward, from London. After 

each of the sermons, 
liberal collections 


and the meeting, 
were made, 


and the 
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annual subscriptions of the membeis were 
most cheeriully paid. 

The Rev. John Blennerhasset, rector of 
RKyme Intrinseca, Dorset, was lately pre- 
sented by Lieut.-Colonel King, on behalf 
of himself and the parishioners of Folke, 
principally of the industrious poor, with 
a very handsome silver cup, as a grateful 
testimony their high esteem for the 
rev. gentleman in the performance of his 
clerical duties, aud general kindness to the 
parishioners, during the period ot atwelve- 
month, in which ‘he ofliciated for the late 
incumbent, at the church of that place. 
The following inscription was engraved on 
the cup:—‘' The grateful tribute of the 
parish of Folke to the Rev. John Blen- 
nerhasset, as a token of their high respect. 
1835.""— Dover Telegraph. 

The members in the Wesleyan con- 
nexion at Wimborne, have all signed the 
Lay Declaration in behalf of the Esta- 
blished Church.— Bath Herald, 

The Second Mastership of the Grammar 
School at Wimborne Minster, Dorset, has 
been conterred upon Mr, F. N, Highmore, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A silver tea-service, consisting of a 
coffee-pot, tea-pot, sugar-bason, and 
cream-jug, Weighing nearly 80 ozs., and 
accompanied by a purse of 50 sovereigns, 
has just been presented to the Rev. Daniel 
Evans, by the inhabitants of Sherborne, 
on his presentation to the living of Fast 
Lydford, Somersetshire, as ‘‘a memorial 
of esteem and gratitude for his faithful, 
zealous, and affectionate ministry during 
a period of 16 years.” 


of 


DURUAM, 

The ladies of the congregation of Han- 
over Square Chapel, have presented their 
revered pastor, the Rev. W. Turner, with 
a handsome silk pulpit gown, asa token 
of their continued esteem. 

On ‘Tuesday the 4th inst., a very inte- 

resting ‘Temper ance Meeting was held in 
the School Koom, Heighington, under the 
direction of the Rev. Samuel Gamlen. 
Manv of the gentlemen in the village and 
aciattimsbaed attended and sanctioned 
the proceedings. Mr. Pollard was pre- 
sent and delivereda very powerful lecture. 
Such was the effect produced on the minds 
of the audience, that a very great number 
expressed a desire to sign the declaration ; 
but Mr. Gamlen appointed another even- 
ing for the purpose of receiving signatures. 

The second anniversary of the Durham 

Temperance Society was held in the Long 
Room, Queen's Head Inn, in this city, on 
Wednesday evening, the 5th inst., G.T. 
Fox, Esq., took the chair, supported by 
Dr. Fenwick, Mr. Whitley of Durbam 
University, and other gentlemen. The 
Report was read by the Rev. P. Penson, 
the secretary. It stated that monthly 
district meetings had been regularly held 
during the past year, which had been 
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found to do much good, by exciting an 
interest in the temperance cause in the 
minds of those who attend them. Mr. 
Wm. Pollard, of Manchester, addressed 
the meeting with great ability, and brought 
forward a variety of interesting anecdotes, 
illustrative of the beneficial tendency of 
‘Temperance Societies. At the close of 
the meeting, the Rev. Dr. Gilly, Mr. Hep- 
pell, surgeon, Mr. Whitley, and others, 
came forward and signed the declaration 
of total abstinence from the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors, except as medicine.— Durham 
Advertiser. 

The Bishop of Durham has, with his 
usual liberality, given 50/. towards build- 
ing a school at Cornforth.—Dover Tele- 
graph. 

ESSEX, 

The dissenters are making great efforts 
to relieve themselves from the support of 
the church establishment. Among other 
measures on the part of the dissenters, a 
sort of census is being taken throughout 
England, with a view to shew that the 
churchmen are the smaller portion of the 
religious community.—Chelmsford Chro- 
nicle. y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Tewkes- 
buryChurch Missionary Association,which 
was held on the 13th, at the Town-Hall, 
was, we have the gratification of stating, 
most numerously and respectably attended. 
The Rev. J. Kempthorne presided most 
ably and efficiently, and the iaterests of 
this important institution were most 
warmly and convincingly advocated by 
the Deputation from the Parent Society, 
the Rev. Messrs. Hatchard and Wybrow, 
and by the Rev. Dr. Claxson; F. Close, 
Hone, Hepworth ; and K. Quarrel and E. 
W. Joseph, esqs.—At the Evening Meet- 
ing, the Rev. J. Kempthorne in the chair, 
further interesting details were brought 
before the notice of a still more crowded 
auditory; and these appeals to Christian 
benevolence were responded to by the 
largest collection hitherto obtained: the 
contributions in the morning, amounting to 
231. 14s. 10}d.; and in the evening, to 
18/. 12s. dd. ; making a total of 42/. 7s. 84d. 
— Gloucester Journal. 

The Wesleyans and the Dissenters at 
Bristol have come into cpen collision. At 
the recent meeting of the latter to memo- 
ralise the government on the subject of 
their ‘‘ grievances,” the Methodists were 
alluded to by the different speakers in 
terms of unmeasured contempt, accusing 
them of subserviency, cowardice,Xc. Mr. 
James Wood, a highly respectable Wes- 
leyan, of Bristol, retorted in a letter to 
the Rev. Thomas Roberts, a_ Baptist 
minister, who had been particularly liberal 
in dealing out bard words at the meeting, 
and who, it is now reported, threatens to 
visit his opponent with the tender mercies 
of the libel law.— Nottingham Journal, 
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Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—The thirteenth annual meeting of 
this Society was held at Gloucester, on 
the 7th; the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
in the chair. The diocesan Secretary 
read the Reports from the District Com- 
mittees, some of which contained very 
gratifying statements of the enlarged 
sphere of the Society's operations within 
their respective deaneries. ‘lhis was 
more particularly exhibited in the districts 
of Cheltenham, Newnham, and Gloucester. 
In the Cheltenham district the circulation 
of books has very surprisingly increased 
during the last two years; and the judi- 
cious arrangements of the Secretary there 
seem to have been attended with the best 
results, as attested by the proceedings of 
the late public meeting. Inthe Newnham, 
or Forest district, the Committee has been 
re-organized, and having received the 
accession of many new members, is now in 
a flourishing condition. Inthe Gloucester 
district the encouragement the Society has 
met with is truly gratifying ; the distribu- 
tion of books, since 1827, has increased 
four hundred percent. Among the other 
resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the meeting were the follow- 
ing :—‘* That the thanks of the Committee 
be presented to the friends of the Society 
throughout the diocese, with an earnest 
desire that they will continue their valuable 
exertions and services in its behalf ;”’ and, 
second, ‘‘that a public meeting of the 
Society should be held in this city, during 
the month of October next. Also, that 
public meetings of the same should be 
held every alternate year with those of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.” 
—C(Cloucester Journal. 

The Bishop of Gloucester.—The Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, at his primary 
Visitation in the month of July, 1832, 
intimated to his clergy, that he would 
thenceforth devote a tenth part of the 
revenues of his see to the augmentation 
of small benefices in his diocese. ‘The 
bishop has, in pursuance of this intima- 
tion, placed in the hands of trustees the 
tenth part of the gross receipts of his 
bishopric, from that time up to the end of 
last year, and will continue to do the same 
at the end of each subsequent year, to be 
applied for the above purposes as proper 
objects present themselves. 

Petition to the King in favour of the 
Established Church.—R. B. Cooper, Esq., 
the Chairman of the Cheltenham Church 
Association, who had forwarded a petition 
to his Royal Ilighness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, for presentation to his Majesty, 
has been honoured by the receipt of the 
following letter from his Royal Highness 
on the subject :— 

Gloucester House, Feb. 14, 1854. 

Sir,—I have delayed acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter of the 11th, till the 
Petition to the King from the Cheltenham 
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I now 


Church Association reached me: 
hasten to request of you to express to the 
gentlemen who signed it, that with very 
great satisfaction | take charge of it, and 
will lose no time in delivering it to his 


Majesty. I am much gratified by the 
justice you do to my sentiments of cordial 
attachment to the Established Church, and 
likewise by your being assured that I take 
a warm interest in the welfare of Chelten- 
ham.—Believe me, Sir, always very sin- 
cerely yours, WitLiaAmM FREDERICK. 
To R. B. Cooper, Esq., Cheltenham. 


The Petition to the King from the Chel- 
tenham Church Association was signed by 
2,183 individuals. 

The ‘‘ Declaration of the Laity of the 
Church of England” has already received 
upwards of 5,000 signatures in Gloucester- 
shire; and there are many places from 
which returns are yet to be made.—-Salis- 
bury Herald. 

Vestry Meetings.—In order to prevent 
the chancel of Cheltenham parish church 
from being the arena for settling parochial 
disputes, the inhabitants, at a vestry meet- 
ing on the 6th inst., unanimously resolved, 
that all future vestry meetings shall take 
place in the Infant School Room, or such 
other convenient place as may be named 
in the notice. —Bath Herald. 

The subscriptions for the new General 
Hlospital and Infirmary at Cheltenham 
already exceed 4,0001, 

“It must be in the memory of all our 
readers,’’ says the Gloucestershire Chro- 
nicle, ‘that the present Lord Chancellor, 
soon after he was elevated to the wool- 
sack, communicated to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that he should give the nomi- 
nation to all the crown livings in his gift 
where the income did not exceed two 
hundred a year to the bishops of the 
several dioceses in which they were situate. 
We are prepared to prove, if the fact is 
doubted, that in two, if not in three, in- 
stances of crown livings under two hun- 
dred a-year that have become vacant in 
tuis diocese, (the only vacancies of the 
sort that have, as far as we know, occurred 
since the present Lord Chancellor’s eleva- 
tion,) he has refused to allow the bishop 
to recommend to them, and has, notwith- 
standing his former professions to the 
contrary, filled them up with his own 
nominees! Let the friends of Lord 
Brougham, if they think it worth their 
while, contradict this statement; but if 
they do not, let them at least have the 
modesty to cease insulting our ears with 
encomiums on the purity, and contempt of 
the patronage of office, exhibited by the 
present most excellent Lord Chancellor.” 





HAMPSHIRE, 

The late John Ring, Esq., of Portsea, 
has left 6001. for the erection of a school 
onthe National Plan, at Hambledon, for 
the use of the labourers’ children in that 
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parish ; of which the tenants of his farms 
in that parish are to be trustees, and the 
annual costs of its maintenance is charged 
upon his estate there. He has also be- 
queathed 60/. for the erection of an organ 
in the parish church there, and 50l, to 
Crapp’s Charity, which is attached to St. 
George’s Chapel, Portsea.—Hampshire 


Telegraph. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Consistory Court, Hereford.— On Thurs- 
day, the 6th inst., the Rev. Arthur Whal- 
ley, late of Pembroke College, and now of 
Kington, in Herefordshire, appeared in 
the Consistory Court, in obedience to an 
order, calling him to defend himself 
Against certain charges preferred in this 
Court on the 13th of February last, (on 
which day he appeared to hear the 
charges,) by the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, accusing him with 
having violated certain articles of the 
ecclesiastical law. ‘The Court did not 
proceed to judgment, but allowed him to 
prepare his defence, which the rev. gen- 
tleman proceeded to read with a loud and 
energetic voice. ‘The rev. gentleman 
admitted having preached in the highway, 
and called the Church of England an apos- 
tate church, &ec.—The Court said it might 
proceed at once to pass sentence, but it 
would content itself at present to ad- 
monish the rev. gentleman, and allow 
him yet to express his repentance and 
revocation of his error; and for this pur- 
pose, at the next Court, on the 3rd of 
April, it would be prepared to receive 
such repentance and recantation, or other- 
Wise it must proceed to its own justitica- 
tion by carrying the sentence of the law 
intoeflect. Mr. Whalley—** lL am content 
to abide by the rule of the Court; yet I 
must, once for all, publicly declare, that 
there is not the slightest prospect of my 
retracting, for | know itis God’s truth ;”’ 
and then, addressing himself to the body 
of the Court, he repeated, ina loud and 
energetic manner, ‘‘ lL thus publicly and 
solemnly declare before all who now hear 
me, that | know it to be God’s truth, and 
I hold myself responsible for it to Christ, 
who will shortly come.” ‘lhe rey, gen- 
tleman then retired. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

St. Alban’s Abbey. —It has been suggested 
by the Committee appointed to consider of 
the best means of raising a fund for the 
repairing this valuable structure, that ser- 
mons be preached simultaneously at the 
various churches throughout the county, 
and the proceeds thereof be remitted to 
the noble treasurer, the Earl of Verulam. 

Rights of the Poor. —‘The Rev. John 
Wing, the perpetual curate of Elstow, on 
Wednesday last, succeeded in obtaining a 
full vestry meeting of the parishioners of 
that village, relative to certain estates be- 
queathed for the benefit of the poor. It 
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was elicited from a farmer that the books 
were not to be produced, as the person 
who had them dare not do so, and would 
not attend the meeting. Much dissatis- 
faction prevails in consequence of this re- 
fusal, and the register offices, it is said, 
will be referred to.—Huntingdon Gazette. 


KENT. 
We learn with pleasure that a plan has 


been set on foot amongst the King’s scho- 


lars at Canterbury, to establish a library of 
English literature for the use of the school. 
Several of the pupils have entered into 
voluntary contributions for this purpose.— 
Kentish Observer. 

Mr. Gleig’s parishioners met at Ash, on 
Friday, 2ist March, and adopted resolu- 
tions expressive of their regret at his de- 
parture from among them, after a service 
of twelve years, and congratulating him on 
the preferment presented to him. A sub- 
scription is opened among them to present 
him with a piece of plate. —Northampton 
Herald. 

At Gravesend a handsome proprietary 
chapel is now building, calculated to hold 
1,500 persons.— Dover Telegraph. 

The inhabitants of Eltham, to express 
their unanimous teelings of affectionate at- 
tachment to their beloved pastor, the Rev. 
John Kenward Shaw Brooke, on completing 
his fiftieth year of residence among them, 
resolved to celebrate the joyful event by a 
jubilee dinner to 1400 of the resident poor 
of the parish, which was carried into effect 
on the 5th ot September last, as was re- 
ported in a former number of the British 
Magazine. And, in order to perpetuate 
the memory of this-day of rejoicing, a re- 
quest was made to the worthy vicar to sit 
for his portrait, that an engraving might 
be taken to commemorate his long resi- 
dence, and the high esteem of his pa- 
rishioners. By means of a most liberal 
subscription, amounting to nearly 400/., 
all these laudable objects have been ac- 
complished—a source of the highest grati- 
fication, doubtless, to all parties, and espe- 
cially to the venerable incumbent himself, 
who has thus received, at an advanced 
period of his ministry, a valuable and en- 
couraging testimony to his past fidelity, 
and may go on his way, to its close, re- 
yoicing in the assurance that he lives in 
the hearts and affections of his flock, 


LANCASHIRE, 

The congregation of St. Mary's, Man- 
chester, have presented the Rev. Wm. 
Hutchinson, B.D. ,with asilver tea-service, 
consisting of a coffee-pot, tea-pot, sugar- 
basin and tongs, cream-ewer, and a dozen 


of spoons, together with a complete set of 


china, three trays, and a handsome caddy. 
The coffee-pot bears the following inscrip- 
tion :—** Presented (with a full service) 
to the Rev. W. Hutchinson, B.D., by the 
congregation of St. Mary’s Church, Man- 
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chester, as a testimony of the regard and 
esteem which they entertain for his valua- 
ble services and uniform attention to the 
duties of his ministry. 1854.” 


The ladies forming part of the congrega- 
tion of Tyldesley have presented the In- 
cumbent, the Rev. Jacob Robson, B.D., 
with a handsome gown and cassock, in tes- 
timony of their respect and gratitude to 
him, for the faithful discharge of his mini- 
sterial duties, and of their unshaken at- 
tachment to our venerable establishment. 
— Manchester Courier. 

Manchester Dissenters.—A public meeting 
of the dissenters of Manchester was held 
on the 12th inst., to-petition for a redress 
of grievances. It lasted nearly eleven 
hours, and came to the decision of petition- 
ing, not merely for a removal of those 
practical grievances which press upon 
dissenters, but also for a complete sever- 
ance of church and state, and an abolition 
of all distinctions between persons of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions. The Man- 
chester Guardian, in allusion to the pro- 
ceedings of the above meeting, says— 
‘* We have learnt, on undoubted authority, 
that so far from ministers confining their 
measures to the Marriage Bill,as introduced 
by Lord John Russell, they are prepared, 
1. To render that bill perfectly satisfactory 
in its principles and details. 2. To relieve 
dissenters entirely from the payment of 
church-rates. 3. Either to throw open the 
Universities, or to make such other ar- 
rangements as will give to dissenters the 
full advantages of college education and 
academic honours. 4. To introduce a mea- 
sure for a general and uniform registration 
of births, marriages, and burials, through- 
out the kingdom.” —Orford Herald. 

The ladies of the congregation of St. 
George's Church, Little Bolton, have pre- 
sented the Rev. W. Thistlethwaite with a 
handsome suit of canonicals, in testimony 
of their high sense of his merits as their 
pastor. 

The declaration of the laity in favour of 
the church, at Liverpool, has been signed 
by every Wesleyan minister in this district, 
except one.—Liverpool Standard. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Lincoln District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have just wore. | their fifth annual 
Report, and we rejoice to observe that their 
excellent institution is in a very flourishing 
condition. The number of volumes issued 
in the year 1835 was—Bibles, 370; Testa- 
ments, 197; Prayer-Books, 590; Bound 
Books and Tracts, 6443 ; total, 7000. 

Dr. Goddard, the Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
has refused to comply with the requisition 
of his clergy, calling upon him to preside 
ata meeting for the declaration of their 
sentiments on the dangers which beset the 
church !—Eveter Western Luminary. 
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The annual meeting of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 19th inst., in Exeter Hall, Lord Sandon 
in the chair. The Report stated that their 
monthly publication had increased to 1,500 
in number ; that the Queen had become an 
annual subscriber of 10/1. ; that the Duke 
of Bedford had on his estates 600 cottages ; 
Marquis of Lansdowne, 700,&c., cond ucted 
on the plans of the Society, all flourishing 
to the highest degree of expectation and 
satisfaction. The funds for the past year 
were 9851. 2s. 3d., an increase of 367]. over 
the preceding. The expenses had exceeded 
that sum by nearly 70/. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells moved the adoption of the 
Report, which Mr. Labouchere seconded : 
adopted unanimously. Lord Kenyon moved 
a resolution to the effect that the expe- 
rience of the past year proved the utility 
of small allotments of land for the working 
classes, for their domestic cultivation, in- 
dependently of the wages of labour, as a 
certain means of improving their condition, 
tending to lessen the commission of crime, 
and the diminution of poor-rates. The 
Bishop of Lichfield seconded the resolu- 
tion. Lord Morpeth, Sir A. de Capel 
Brooke, and other gentlemen, addressed 
the meeting, when this resolution and 
others were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Phillips, the secretary of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, has been ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Geology, 
in the King’s College, London, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Lyell. 

Meeting at Hampstead.—A meeting took 
place, atthe Holly Bush, at Hampstead, 
on Thursday, 28th ult., to promote the 
due observance of the Lord’s day. Lord 
Garlies was in the chair. The first reso- 
lution referred to the Divine authority on 
which the Sabbath rests, and was proposed 
by W. A. Garratt, Esq., and seconded by 
the Rev. Dr. White. The second reso- 
lution alluded to the present inefficiency 
of the laws in this respect, and the neces- 
sity of some further enactment to protect 
all classes. This was proposed by G. R. 
Clarke, Esq., and seconded by the Rev. 
E. Gerrard Marsh, The subsequent re- 
solutions recommended the adoption of a 
petition to Parliament, which petition 
was subsequently read, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which were re- 
Spectively moved and seconded by the 
Rey. Daniel Wilson, T. Melville, Esq., 
the Rev. Mr. Bartholomew, the Curate of 
Hampstead, and Edward Hoare, Esq. 

he resolutions and petition were ro Mores § 

and the meeting was satisfactory, though 
there were one or two attempts, on the 
part of a few persons towards the close of 
the proceedings, to interrupt the harmony 
which otherwise prevailed.—Record. 

The Bishop of London has been ap- 

pointed a governor of the Charter House, 
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in the room of the late Lord Grenville ; 
and his Grace the Duke of Hamilton suce- 
ceeds to the trusteeship of the British 
Museum, vacant by the decease of the 
same nobleman. 

Atthe King’s Levee, on Wednesday, the 
5th inst., Lord Kenyon presented to his 
Majesty a petition from the inhabitants of 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, expressing their 
veneration and attachment to the church, 
from the numerous blessings derived from 
it for three centuries; and praying his 
Majesty to maiatain its union with the 
State, to strengthen its foundations, en- 
large its boundaries, and increase its use- 
fulness. Also a similar petition from the 
inhabitants of the chapelry of Woore, and 
of the parish of Muccleston, in the coun- 
ties of Salop and Stafford. Mr. Hall 
Dare, M.P., accompanied by Mr. Savill 
Onley, also presented an address to the 
King from Chelmsford, in favour of the 
connexion between church and state. 


St. Pancras Radical Vestry.—The vestry 
met again on Saturday, 22nd ult., to con- 
sider Lord Althorp's reply to their appli- 
cation for a loan for the support of the 
poor. llis Lordship’s letter was read, 
and Mr. Murphy moved a vote of censure 
on the government for their disrespect to 
the vestry and their apathy towards the 
poor! ‘The government had appealed to 
the law officers on a case which had never 
been communicated to the parish; and 
had obtained a decision, of which the 
parish was in ignorance. On the strength 
of this decision, however, they denounced 
the vestry as an illegal body, and forbade 
the magistrates to enforce the poor rates. 
The police rate and the assessed taxes were 
rigidly enforced upon them; the church 
rates were carefully looked after, but the 
government told the magistrates that they 
must not issue warrants for the collection 
of a poor rate levied by so illegal a ri 
as the St. Pancras vestry. On the strength 
of these arguments, the vote of censure 
was agreed to; and several gentlemen 
present put down their names for volun- 
tary loans to the vestry of considerable 
sums, without interest, until the rate could 
be collected.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


The petition from the ——— of the 
diocese of Gloucester to the King, was 
presented to his Majesty by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the Levee, 
on Friday se’nnight, and was very graci- 
ously received. / 

A very magnificent gold clock and silver 
inkstand have been sent out by the ship 
Asia, Captain Biddle, as a present to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, from his late parish- 
ioners, at Islington. 

It gives us much satisfaction to find 
that his Majesty has issued his royal let- 
ters, authorising a collection to be made 
throughout England and Wales, in aid of 
the funds of the Incorporated Society for 
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promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, and 
we cannot but hope that all true friends of 
the church, at this particular crisis, will 
respond to the call in a manner which 
will mark the public opinion of the valu- 
able labours of that Society, and the good 
that it has already effected, particularly 
to the lower orders of the community. We 
learn that, from the formation of the So- 
ciety, in 1818, to the 3ist March, 1833, the 
date of its last Report, it has assisted 959 
parishes in increasing their church ac- 
commodation, which otherwise could not 
have supplied the wants of their popula- 
tion. Thus sittings have been obtained 
for 239,313 persons, including 178,565 for 
the free occupation of the poor. During 
the above period, the Society has contri- 
buted for that purpose, out of its own 
funds, 157,115/., and it bas thereby given 
encouragement to the additional expendi- 
ture of more than 500,000/. on the part of 
those parishes. Thus it will be seen that 
extensive good must result from the la- 
bours of this Society. There are also, it 
appears, at present many important appli- 
cations before the Society, and they are 
daily increasing in number and import- 
ance; but, without the liberal contribu- 
tions of the public, it will be unable to 
grant the aid required ; but which liber- 
ality, we should ane. would be excited 
and encouraged by the great benefits that 
it is evident society has already derived 
from the great and judicious exertions of 
the Association for Building and Enlarging 
Churches and Chapels in England and 
Wales.--Oaford Herald, March 15. 

A Dispensation has passed the Great 
Seal to enable the Rev. J. N. Shipton, 
B.D. of Balliol College, Vicar of Othery, 
near Bridgewater, and one of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the county of 
Somerset, to hold the rectory of Nailsea, 
with the chapelry of Bourton annexed, 
together with the vicarage of Othery, on 
the presentation of J. A. Gordon, Esq., 
of Naish House, Somerset. 

On Friday, the 14th inst., a meeting of 
of the parishioners of Fulham was held, 
(the Bishop of London in the chair, ) 
at which an address to the Rev. Mr. 
Wood, the late vicar, was moved by 
Lord Ravensworth, and seconded by 
T. W. Wansborough, Esq., expressive of 
the high regard and esteem which the 
meeting entertained for the pastoral and 
personal character of the reverend gentle- 
man, who is on the point of leaving them. 
This address, on Monday, was presented 
to Mr. Wood, at the Vicarage House, 
who returned an impressive and highly 
suitable answer. 

A meeting of the lay members of the 
church was held, at Hampton, on Thurs- 
day, the 18th ult., Mr. J. Harbour, church- 
warden, in the chair, when it was unani- 
inously resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
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Carr, seconded by Dr. Weymouth, ‘‘ That, 
being unalterably attached to the constitu- 
tion, we are opposed to any separation of 
the church from the state, as by law es. 
tablished ; and, learning that designs have 
been entertained, and that opinions are 
now publicly avowed of such separation 
being necessary, we feel ourselves called 
on thus publicly to manifest and declare 
our attachment and devotion to the church 
of England ; and, in order that this our 
determination may be recorded, we have 
subscribed our wames to the following 
declaration,” (which has been already 
published). The meeting was numerous 
and respectable, and all present imme- 
diately subscribed their names. ‘The de- 
claration was subsequently taken round 
the parish by the churchwardens, and 
signed by all the male inhabitants of the 
age of fifteen and upwards. ‘The neigh- 
bouring parishes, we are happy to hear, 
are following the above example. 

W. E, Gosling, Esq., of Portland Place, 
recently deceased, has bequeathed 1000/, 
towards completing the river front and 
— buildings of King’s College, Lon- 

on. 

Major-General Sir H. Worsley, K.C.B., 
who resides at Shide Hill, Isle of Wight, 
has made the munificent donation of 2000/. 
to King’s College, London, tor the endow- 
ment of an exhibition for the education of 
missionaries to the East; and, during the 
present year, has placed 1000/. at the dis- 
posal of the Rev. Dr. H. Worsley, minister 
of Newport, for the purpose of assisting 
him in the erection of an additional church, 
which is very much needed in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

An official announcement has appeared 
of the grand musical festival, which is to 
be given in Westminster Abbey next 
summer, under the special patronage of 
their Majesties. The King has been 
pleased to give a donation of 500 guineas 
towards the funds, and to appoint the 
following noblemen and gentlemen as di- 
rectors :—Lord Howe, Lord Saltoun, Lord 
Belfast, Lord Denbigh, Lord Burghersh, 
Lord Cawdor, Sir Andrew Bamard, and 
Sir B. Stephenson, who have appointed 
Mr. Parry their Assistant Secretary. Sir 
George Smart, with whom the idea origi- 
nated, has been appointed Conductor by 
his Majesty. There will be four grand 
performances, and four public rehearsals ; 
and the orchestra will be composed of more 
than 600 performers. The Bishop of Bris- 
tol has been informed by Earl Howe that 
his Majesty has been pleased to nominate 
him to be one of the directors. 

The Anniversary Festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy will take place on Friday, the 
9h of May, in St Paul’s Cathedral. Her 
Majesty has graciously signified her inten- 
tion of being presentonthe occasion. The 


rehearsal will take place on the 7th of May. 
The Anniversary Meeting of the Society 
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of Patrons of the Charity Schools, will 
be held, as usual, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on Thursday, June Sth. 


NORTHAMTONSHIRE, 


The declaration of the laity of the 
church of England, we are happy to state, 
has been signed, in a few days, by 2299 
persons residing in Daventry and the 
adjoining villages.— Northampton Herald, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The funeral of the Rev. Mr. Griffiths took 

place at St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle, 
on Friday the 2istinst. From the estima- 
tion in which Mr. G. has been held in the 
parish for a period of nearly 23 years, a large 
concourse of persons assembled to witness 
the interment. ‘The pall was supported by 
the Rev. Mr. Manistry, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Green, and Mr. Collinson, rector of Gates- 
head. After Mr. Griffith’s son, Mr. Cot- 
terell, and two other relatives of the de- 
ceased, the corpse was followed by all the 
clergymen of the Establishment in New- 
castle, and some others from the neigh- 
bouring towns, in their canonicals — the 
gentlemen of the Trinity House—the cor- 
poration gentlemen—the Churchwardens, 
and a number of inhabitants, together with 
the children of the parish schools. On the 
procession arriving at the church, the 
crowd had greatly increased, and every part 
of the building was completely filled. ‘The 
corpse was received at the church gates by 
the Rev. the Vicar, who read the service 
within the church, and the Rev. Mr. Ma- 
nistry finished the ceremony at the grave. 
Notwithstanding the number of persons 
assembled, the utmost order was observed, 
and many a tear was shed on the occasion. 
The pulpit, fronts of the galleries, commu- 
nion table, &c., are all covered with black 
cloth, which strikes the eye with more 
than usual solemnity on entering the 
church. 

On Sunday, the 23d, the Rev. J. Manis- 
try preached the funeral sermon of bis late 
friend, at St. Andrew’s church. He took 
for his text the 15th and 16th verses of the 
103rd Psalm, and the discourse was listened 
to with the greatest attention by a very 
crowded auditory. 

By the demise of Mr. Griffith, not only 
the perpetual curacy of St. Andrew’s is va- 
cant, but also the lectureship of St. Nicho- 
las, the claplaincy of the ‘Trinity House, 
and the chaplaincy to the Barracks. ‘The 
lectureship of St. Andrew’s, and the curacy 
of Gosforth, are also vacant by the presen- 
tation of the Rev. Mr. Walker to the vicar- 
age of Kirkwhelpington.—Tyne Mercury. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

All possible means have this week been 
employed to obtain signatures to the pe- 
tition for separating Church and State, and 
almost every method of invitation has been 
adopted, from the posting bill, with its 





emphatic interrogatory, ‘‘ Who is for civil 
and religious liberty!” to the humble ex- 
hortation, ‘‘Come up, Dissenters!” chalked 
upon the shutters where the petition is 
deposited. Every facility is afforded to 
swell the number of signatures — neither 
the trade nor the residence of the subscrib. 
ing party being required ; and as a speci- 
men of the manner in which names are 
affixed to this document, we can prove, that 
on Saturday last, when a person from the 
country signed, he stated that he knew 
many of his acquaintances who would also 
like to sign; he was immediately requested 
to add their names; for, said his adviser, ‘* I 
have already written so many on it myself, 
that my hand-writing will come too often to 
the petition. This is certainly one way of 
getting a long list of signatures.—Notting- 
ham Journal. 

An order has been issued from the Red 
Cross Street Library, London, to obtain the 
number of dissenters in society at each cha- 
pel inthis town, the number of communi- 
cants, the amountof sacrament money col- 
lected,the number of Sunday scholars inthe 
schools connected with each place of wor- 
ship, and in fact every thing that can shew 
the strength of the dissenters. ‘The Wes- 
leyan Methodists have been modestly in- 
cluded in this order—a circumstance which 
has given no little umbrage to the principal 
leaders in that body.— Nottingham Journal. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Church Missionary Association for Oxford 
and its Vicinity—The Anniversary Meeting 
of this society was held (by the kind per- 
mission of the Mayor) in the Town-hall, on 
Monday, the 17th inst., and was attended 
by a very large assemblage of persons both 
of the university andthe city. The Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall (who is one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Church Missionary 
Society) took the chair. Besides the Vi- 
sitors from the Parent Society, the Rev. 
the Warden of Wadham College, Sir Joseph 
Lock, the Rev. Dr. Frowd, the Rev. 
Messrs. Ball, Vay, Missing, Langley, Hill, 
and Mr. T. Gregory, took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. ‘The collection 
after the meeting was 22l. Os. 1d. A col- 
lection of 30/. 5s. had also been made on 
the preceding day, at the church of St. 
Peter’s-in-the-East,after asermon preached 
by Dr. Doran.—Ouxford Paper. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells in- 
tends to extend the benefit of the allotment 
system, which he has promoted in other 
parts of his diocese, to the neighbourhood 
of Bath ; he having taken sixteen acres of 
land in Charlecomb, adjoining the Lans- 
down Road, which is to be let to industri- 
ous families at a quarter of an acre each ; 
the rent 1/. 3s. the first year, and Il. a year 
after; the 3s. addition on the first year’s 
rent is intended to partly cover the expense 
of breaking up the land in the first instance, 
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Some of the conditions on which the land 
is let are as follows :—No person who oc- 
Cuples it is to receive parish pay, nor to be 
working at it on Sundays, nor to be a 
drunken dissipated character, nor to keep 
a beer shop.— Bath Herald. 

At the 4 e of the first week's discussion 
at Downside College, a vote of thanks, in 
the most complimentary style, was pro- 
posed by two Roman Catholic clergymen ; 
one of whom, Dr. Coombs, also expressed 
himself as most highly gratified by the ta- 
lent and Christian temper displayed by the 
Protestant advocate, the Rev. k. Totten. 
ham. The discussionshave been attended 
by crowded audiences.— Bath Herald. 

The corporation of Bath have again re- 
newed their offer of 1000/, towards re- 
building the church of St. Michael on a 
new site. We sincerely trust that an 
eligible spot will be found and secured 
without delay, in order that the public li- 
berality may be promptly appealed to in 

aid of acase of such pressing exigency.— 
Bath and Cheltenham Cassette. 

The Declaration of the laity of Bridge- 
water has already received 770 signatures 
in that town and neighbourhood. The 
energy and zeal that has been displayed in 
the several parishes in the neighbourhood, 
in favour of the Church of England, is 
without example in the memory of man. 

A meeting of the rate payers of the parish 
of Taunton St. James was held at the ves- 
try-room of that parish, on Thursday, the 
6th instant, for the purpose of examining 
and passing the churchwardens’ accounts. 
The meeting was numefously attended by 
dissenters, and it was resolved that no 
church rate be made for twelve months. 
The sum of 25/., which had been advanced 
by the late churchwardens, in anticipation 
of arate, was refused. A handbill was af- 
terwards published, giving a partial state- 
ment of the facts. The Rev. H. P. Gale, 
the respected incumbent of the parish, was 
most disrespectfully treated.— Salisbury 
Herald. 

At Bridgewater the sum subscribed fora 


the erection of a new church amount to 
Loli. 16s. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Right Hon. Lord Stafford has very 
liberally acceded to the request of the 
Committee for establishing a British School 
in Stafford, by offering thema piece of land 
on which to erect theintended school rooms. 
His Lordship has left the choice of situation 
with the Committee. 

The Ven.the Archdeacon of Stafford, in 
compliance with a numerously signed _re- 
quisition from the clergy of the archdea- 
conry, bas convened two meetings of the 
clergy, ‘‘to consider the propriety of ad- 
dressing the diocesan on the present state 
and prospects of the established church.’ 
The first meeting is to be held at Stafford, 
on Thursday, April 3, and the 2nd on the 
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following day, at Uttoxeter. —Aris’s Bir- 
mingham Gateite. 
SURREY, 

The parishioners of Putney and Roe- 
hampton have presented their late minister, 
the Rev. Henry St. Andrew St. John, with 
a handsome salver and epergne, in testi- 
mony of their respect and esteem, and in 
grateful acknowledgment of the faithful 
discharge of his ministerial duties during 
the thirteen years of his residence amongst 
them. 

SUSSEX 

A highly respectable and very numerous 
meeting ( being the first anniversary ) of the 
Society established in this town to promote 
the due observance of the Sabbath, was 
held at the Old Ship, on Thursday the 27th 
inst. The Earl of Chichester was in the 
chair, supported by several clergymen of 
the church of England and many gentle- 
men. A Report of the proceedings of the 
Society since its formation last year was 
read ; from which it appeared that the 
members had exerted themselves, by the 
distribution of tracts and other means, to 
impress on the minds of all classes the im- 
portance ot keeping the Sabbath holy. 
The ministers of every denomination had 
also been requested to preach a sermon on 
the subject, which had proved a very effi- 
cacious mode. Drafts of petitions to Par- 
liament were also read; and the petitions, 
after the meeting had dissolved, were 
numerously signed. The Rev. Robert 
Anderson and the Rev. Mr. Drummond, 
as also the noble chairman, severally ad- 
dressed the audience. There were numer- 
ous dissenters present, and many of the 
humbler classes of society ; but the majo- 
rity was composed of members of the esta- 
blished church : altogether a more respect- 
able audience has been seldom assembled 
in these rooms. The proceedings were 
commenced by prayers, offered up by the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson.— Brighton Gasette. 

The Earl of Egremont’s Emigration 
Committee has engaged a fine first-class 
ship to carry out emigrants from his estates 
in Sussex to Upper Canada. This ship 
will be taken round to Portsmouth, where 
the emigrants will embark early in the 
spring. The emigrants who sailed in the 
years 1852 and 1833 have written home 
letters, expressing their gratitude to the 
noble Earl for his kindness and liberality, 
and also to the Rev. T. Sockett, the chair- 
man of the committee, for the excellent 
arrangement on board the ships in which 
they sailed.— Northampton Herald. 

The inhabitants of New Shoreham have 
recently presented their curate, the Rev. 
W. Davies, A.B., with the very handsome 
donation of 80/., as a token of their respect 
and esteem, and of their sense of his mini- 
sterial labours among them for upwards of 
five years. The offering was, in the fullest 
sense of the term, voluntary. 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 

At a Meeting of ‘‘ dissenting depu- 
ties,’ held in Ebenezer Chapel in this 
town, on Tuesday, the 4th instant, it was 
unanimously resolved to memorialize Lord 
Grey and L ord John Russell in the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘ That this meeting are no 
less astonished than mortified that a re- 
forming administration should hazard their 
political honour by the introduction of such 
a‘ bill of relief’’ as the one that has been 
announced in the House of Commons, and 
rather than accept it, with its present un- 
meaning, unnecessary, cumbersome, and 
humiliating provisions, they would prefer 
remaining in their present degraded condi- 
tion. — Birmingham Journal. 

The service of plate intended to be pre- 
sented to the Rev. John Garbett, Rector 
of St. George’s Church, Birmingham, by 
subscription among the members of his 
congregation, exceeds in value 150/,—Os- 
ford Herald. 

On Monday, the 24th ult., a vestry 
meeting of the parish of Aston Juxta, Bir- 
mingham, was called, for the purpose of 
agreeing to a church-rate. The meeting 
was held in the church, and the vicar, the 
Rev. Mr, Morgan, was inthe chair; and 
after a most disgraceful uproar, in sucha 
place, the proposed rate was carned by a 
considerable majority. When this resalt 
was known the uproar increased, and, 
the midst of it, an apple was hurled at oe 
vicar, and afterwards two stones, some- 
what larger than an egg, one of which 
struck the reverend gentleman on the 
shoulder. A reward of 50/, has been of- 
fered for the apprehension of the offenders. 
—Salisbury Herald 

WILTSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Newnton, North 
Wilts, have presented a very handsomely 
and elegantly designed silver cup to the 
Rev, F. C. B. Earl, on the occasion of his 
quitting the curacy of that place, where he 
had resided nearly four years. The list of 
subscribers exhibits a very gratifying dis- 
play of the shillings, sixpences, and three- 
pences of the poor parishioners.—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

The nineteenth Report of the Salisbury 
Diocesan and District Committee for South 
Wilts, in aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which was read at 
the last quarterly meeting, is now printed ; 
and we are happy to find in it the follow- 
ing gratifying statements respecting its re- 
ceipts and the distribution of its religious 
publications during the year past. The 
amount of receipts, including the balance 
of last year, is 477/. 17s. 2d.; whilst the 
expenditure has been 387/. 16s. 1d., leaving 
a balance of 90/, Is. id. to meet any future 
calls on the aid of the Society. The dis- 
tribution of religious books during the 

year, in the district of Salisbury and its 
neighbourhood, has been as_ follows :— 
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Libles, 388; Testaments and Psalters, 549 ; 
Prayer Books, 1009; other Bound Books, 
609: Half-bound and stitched, 3640; and 

Card-papers, &e. 1814; making a total of 
2009. From these statements, as com- 

pared with those of the former year, it ap- 
pears that an increase has taken place in 
the most material items. In Bibles there 
has been a small increase; in Testaments 
and Psalters to the amount of 111 ; and in 
Prayer Books to that of 222. It is under- 
stood that the Committee propose that a 
public shop should be opened in the course 
of the year, in a convenient situation in 
the city, for the sale of the books and 
tracts of this admirable Society, including 
those of the General Literature Committee, 
under whose directions that excellent pe- 
riodical, the Saturday Magazine, is pub- 
lished; and there can be no doubt that 
this arrangement will add very greatly to 
the circulation of the Society's publi- 
cations, 


YORKSHIRE, 


Clerical Address.—The Dean of Ripon 
has received the following reply from the 
Archbishop of York, to the address which 
was lately presented to his Grace from the 
Clergy of Ripon and its neighbourhood :— 

**'lo the Clergy of Ripon and its neigh- 
bourhood. The Address from the Clergy 
of Ripon and its neighbourhood, which 
has just reached me, demands my most 
affectionate and grateful acknowledgment. 
1 am duly sensible of the expression which 
it conveys of attachment and confidence 
towards myself. Your sentiments re- 
specting the rights and duties of our 

edtie and her ministers have my entire 
concurrence; and it will be an encourage- 
ment to me in the discharge of the anxious 
trust which is reposed in me, to feel con- 
scious of the cordial co-operation of my 
clergy, while 1 labour to maintain the 
privileges, and to promote the efficiency of 
our venerable establishment. EK. Enor. 

** Grosvenor Square, Feb. 22, 1834,” 


At Pontefract the sum of 9001. has been 
raised by a bazaar, for the benefit of the 
Church of All Saints in that town. 


The Church.— Meeting at Dewsbury.—At 
a meeting of the friends of the established 
church, held in the vestry at Dewsbury, 
on Friday the 14th of Feb., John Hague, 
Esq., in the chair, it was unanimously 
resolved to adopt the lay declaration of 
attachment to the establishment which 
has received such numerous signatures in 
many parts of the kingdom. 

On the @ist ult., a very numerous 
and highly respectable meeting of the lay 
friends of the established church at Don- 

caster, was held in the Town Hall at that 
place, to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning the legislature, or of adopting 
some other public expression of opinion, 
with reference to the associations formed, 
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and the efforts now making, against the 
church establishment. Several dissent- 
ing ministers and their friends were pre- 
seut. The Mayor, John Nicholson, Esq., 
presided, and the resolutions were moved 
and seconded by Sir Wm. Bryan Cooke, 
Bart., Mr. R. Wrightson, Mr. Edmund 
Denison, Mr. G. Cooke, Mr. Branson, 
Mr. R. J. Coulman, Mr. Baxter, Mr. J. 
White, Mr. G. Greaves. Several other 
gentlemen also addressed the meeting, and 
addresses to Earl Grey and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, expressive of attachment 
to the church, were agreed to.— Leeds In- 
telligencer. 

Leeds Declaration of the Laity of the 
Church of England.—At a meeting of the 
lay members of the church of England, re- 
siding in the borough of Leeds and its 
immediate vicinity, held at the Court- 
house, Leeds, on Monday, February 24th, 
1834, to receive the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed ata former meeting to 
determine upon the form of declaration of 
attachment to the church, and to adopt the 
necessary measures for circulating such 
declaration, (the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor in the chair,) it was moved by 
Henry Hall, Esq., and seconded by John 
Wilson, Esq.,and resolved unanimously-— 
That it is the first and paramount duty of 
a Christian people, as they bope for the 
blessing of Divine Providence upon their 
land, to encourage the spread of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to make such provision 
for the celebration of public worship, that 
every member of the community may have 
free opportunity of offering Is praises 
and supplications to Almighty God in 
suitable edifices open to all the people.— 
That the church established in these 
realms, built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, sets forth in her 
Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy, a form of 
sound doctrine, calculated to promote 
among the people purity of faith and holi- 
ness of living.—That, impressed with these 
sentiments, we feel called upon to make 
common cause with our Christian brethren 
in various parts of the kingdom, in de- 
claring our persevering attachment to our 
excellent church, and our determination, 
according to our several opportunities, to 
further her efforts in spreading her sacred 
and beneticial influences throughout our 
land. 

Moved by M.T. Sadler, Esq., seconded 
by W. Hey, Esq., and resolved unani- 
mously—That the form of declaration 
now read be adopted as the declaration of 
the borough of Leeds and its vicinity.— 
That a Committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, with power to add to 
their number, be formed for the purpose of 
superintending the printing and circu- 
lating the declaration :—Mr. Hall, Mr. M, 
T. Sadler, Mr. Perring, Mr. Newsome, 
Mr. Lapage, Mr. Titley, Mr. Perfect, Mr. 
Charlesworth, Mr. Osburn, Mr. Reade, 
Mr. R. Hall, Mr. Garlick, Dr. Hunter. 


The Mayor having left the chair, and 
the same having been taken by Henry 
Hall, Esq., resolved, by acclamation — 
That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Mayor for bis conduct in presiding 
over this meeting. 

THE LEEDS DECLARATION OF THE LAITY 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

We, the undersigned lay members of 
the church of England, residing in the bo- 
rough of Leeds and its vicinity, feel it to 
be our duty, at this eventful period, (in 
common with our countrymen in different 
parts of the kingdom,) to declare our full 
conviction that an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment for the public worship of Almighty 
God, (connected at the same time with 
entire liberty of conscience,) is essential 
to the character and welfare of every 
Christian State; and we would solemnly 
record our firm and unalterable attachment 
to the excellent church establishment of 
these realms, our belief in its apostolic 
doctrines, our veneration for its pure form 
of worship, and our reverence and esteem 
for its appointed ministers. 

We are deeply persuaded that, as a na- 
tion, we cannot be sufficiently thankful for 
the pure form of religion which has been 
planted among us by the martyrs and 
founders of this church, which has been 
the great means, under Divine Providence, 
of dispensing that measure of religious 
knowledge, sound learning, and Christian 
morality, for which this country is distin- 
guished among the nations of the earth. 

We are not insensible to the necessity 
of such renovations and regulations as the 
lapse of ages and the altered circumstances 
of the times may require, looking to the 
church itself as the proper source of such 
measures ; and while we declare our will- 
ingness to accede to all such means of ex- 
tending its usefulness, and adding to its 
security, We protest against, and will op- 
pose, by all lawful means in our power, 
every attempt to interfere with its just 
rights, to alter its constitution, or to 
threaten its permanency. 


WALES, 


Diocese of Llandaff.—The Vernal Visita- 
tion of the Rev. W. Bruce Knight, M.A.. 
\ icar-General and Official Principal of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
will be held at Cowbridge the 15th of 
April; at Llandaff, the 18th ; at Aber- 
gavenny, the 22nd; and at Newport, the 
24th of April. 

The parishioners of Hanmer, Flintshire, 
have presented their late much respected 
curate, the Rev. E. H, Dymock, with a 
beautitul folio edition of the Bible, 
splendidly bound, closed with silver 
clasps, and bearing on one side a silver 
plate, on which is engraved an inscription 
expressive of their affection for him, and 
their remembrance of his attention to his 
pastoral duties whilst residing amongst 
them.—Chester Chronicle, 








NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Rev. J. H. Newman’s Parochial Sermons. svyo. 
10s. Od. 

An Apology for the Study of Divinity ; being the 
Terminal Divinity Lecture at Durham. By 
Hugh James Rose, B.D. 8vo. 2s. 

Discourses on the History of David. By Dr, 
Lawson. 12mo._ 5s. 6d. bds. 

Hymns for Childhood, By Felicia Hemans. 
Royal 24mo, 3s. 

Calvin on the Romans. Translated by Sibson. 
12mo. 78. 

Conybeare’s Lectures, Criticism, and Interpre- 
tation of the Doctrines of the Bible. 12mo. 7s. 

Dicksen on the Psalms, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Apostolical Commission ; a Sermon. By the 
Bishop of Calcutta. S8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Fulness of Time. By the Rev. W. M. 
Hetherington. S8vo. 12s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. F. Fell. 7s. 

Willmott’s Lives of Sacred Poets. Small 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

Medica Sacra; or Short Expositions of the more 
important Diseases mentioned in the Sacred 
Writings. By Thomas Shapter, M.D. Post 
8vo, 7s. bds. 

The Calendar of Nature ; or, Natural History of 
the Year. New Edition, With Designs. By 
George Cattermole, Esq. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Mary Howitt’s Seven Temptations. 9s. 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, Post 
Svo. 12s, 

Journal of a West India Proprietor. By M.G. 
Lewis. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 1/, 11s. 6d. 

Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies. By W. 
E., Channing. Vol. Il. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

Life of Sir John Moore. By Carrick Moore. 
2 vols. 8vo. 12, Is. 

Sketches in Spain, during 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832. 
By Captain Cook, R.N. 2 vols, 8vo, 2Is. 

Akerman’s Roman Coins. 2 vols, 8vo, 2/, 12s. 6d. 

Answer to the Case of the Dissenters. 8vo. 5s. 

Chambers's Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 
1745. Svo. los. 6d. 

Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution in Eng- 
landin 1688. With a Notice of his Life, &c. 
4to. 3/. 3s. 

The Heraldry of Crests. Royal 18mo. 10s. 

Davis’s Notes of a Tour in America. 18mo. 2s. 

Ireland, its State and Poor Laws. By R. Mont- 
gomery Martin. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter relative to the Affairs of the Poor in the 
Parish of Frome Selwood, in Somersetshire. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Theological Library, Vol. VI. (Smedley’s History 
the Reformed Religion in France, Vol. 11.) 
Os, 


BOOKS. 











































IN THE PRESS, 


Sixteen Discourses onthe Liturgical Services of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. T. 
Bowdler. 

An Address to the Nobility and Landed Proprie- 
tors of Great Britain and Ireland, on the Dis- 
tressed State of the Agricultural Population, 
and the Baneful Effects of Absenteeism; in 
which are displayed the Benefits arising from 
small Allotments of Land. By a London 
Merchant, 

Analysis of the Defective State of Turnpike 
Roads and Turnpike Securities ; with Sugges- 
tions for their Improvement. By Francis 
Philips, Esq. 

Necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, and the 
Means of rendering the Soil of the British 
Islands capable of abundantly supporting twice 
the amount of their present Population. Ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. Viscount Althorp, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. By T. 
A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S. and F.L.S., and Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society of London. 

Wesleyan Takings ; or Sketches of Ministerial 
Character: containing Notices of a series of 
eminent Preachers, with Remarks on their 
distinctive Peculiarities and Excellencies, in 
Matter, Style, and Manner; the whole de- 
signed to furnish useful hints to Young Mi- 
nisters. 

A Work onthe Topography of Rome and its vici- 
nity. By Sir William Gell, 

Essays on the Thermometrical State of the Ter- 
restrial Globe, and on Double and Multiple 
Stars. By Mons. Arago. Translated by Sir 
John Byerley. With Notes. 

The Researches on Fossil Bones. A complete 
Translation, Ilustrated, of Cuvier's celebrated 
Work. 

A Popular Introduction to the Modern Classifi- 
cation of Insects; serving also as a Sequel to 
the Introduction to Entomology. By J. O. 
Westwood. 

Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, M.A. Compiled 
from Authentic Documents. By the Rev. Ed- 
win Sidney, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam. 

bridge, svo. With a Portrait. 


The Rev. R. Meek, Rector of Brixton Deverell, 
Wilts, late Curate of Yatton Keynell, Wilts, is 
preparing for the press a new and improved 
edition of Reasons for Attachment and Con- 
formity to the Church of England. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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Grand Junction Canal ........., 240 | 12 London and ae aan n | 
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Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 83.10) 3.15 Railroad. £10 paid...... 

Huddersfield do........ veseseeeeee) BBS | 1.10 Grand Junctiondo. £10 paid 14 

Kennet and Avon do........ we-/ 25.15) 1.5 Liverpool and Manchester do., 199 ) 

Leeds and Liverpool do........... 500 | 20 London Dock ...........cccccce.| 54 | 2.5 

Loughborough in eacccscccrcocse| 1660 | 134 St. Katherine’s Dock......... wt wae 
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Regent's €0..<ccccccosscocsocccesse] 86 | 13.6 Globe Insurance Com............ 146 °° #7 

Trent and Mersey do...... esvece| 640 | SZ Imperial Fire do.............00000; LI4 | 57.6 

Warwick and Birmingham do.! 285 | 14 Chartered Gas Com. ............ 50.10 3 
Imperial do............. snebecsesth 51.10 H 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur Editor must once more state distinctly, that however thankful (as he really is) for 
unsolicited articles, he cannot return them, but undertakes to destroy them if the writers wish. 
They can form no idea of the trouble of complying with all the positive and minute directions 
given by writers as to their productions. Surely, they who are anxious to use their MSS. in 
another way, cannot think it much trouble to keep a copy of them. Of course this does not 
apply to tables and documents. 


An “ Irish Curate’s”’ letter should be inserted if shorter by one-half, and if he would alter 
he tone. The Editor is always ready to give both sides fair admission. But when a writer 
alks of residentiaries rarely giving more than 50/., 60/., or 80. to their curates, and then 

of boobies of sons being kept out of the church by examinations, the Editor must say he does 
not feel himself called on to admit his paper. 


May writers be requested once more to study brevity as far as they can? Excellent asa 
paper of 20, 40, or 60 pages, or a letter of 6, 8, 10, or 12, may be, what can be done with it, 
arriving, too, about the 24th of the month ? 

“OB R..* 8G 4 P.,” *R AL. F,,” “8S 48 C Ee eR” “Be” 

. ’e . , ’ . . . ° 
«NM. F.,” “E. B.,” “A. H.,” anda _— on ‘Our Lord’s Temptations,’’ without signature 
or address, are received, and shall be used shortly, if possible. 

“¢Clericus Suffolciensis’s” paper is a very valuable one, and shall be used as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers, Would he object to its being first sent to the individual on whose opinion he 
comments, in order to ascertain that that individual's opinions are not misunderstood ? 

Will * F., W.” (on the number of bishops necessary to consecrate a bishop) have the kind- 
ness to look to the great church writers on the point ? 

“« Anti-Lecturer” wishes to know whether an incumbent can prevent a licensed lecturer 
from collecting contributions at the church door for charities whenever he pleases. 


The Editor has sent ‘“‘ G. A. B.'s” interesting letter on Architecture to the writer of the 
pipers on Church Architecture, who will probably write to him. 


Will “Tota,” at once, let the Editor know how a letter can be sent to him? His name is 
not required, but the Editor wishes to apply to him for some information, and at once. 

The Editor perfectly agrees in every word of Clericus’s letter, but on this, as on many points, 
prudence requires us to restrain our indiguation. Such proceedings, however, can have no 
other effect than to cause a complete break-up. 

*'T, R.S.'s” request as to the reprinting of “R. W. B.’s” letter in the last number, should 
willingly be complied with, if there were any chance of a sale to defray the expense. No 
small pamphlets pay their expenses. 

How the Cambrian came to be inserted among the papers of which a list was given in the 
last number, it is fruitless to endeavour to guess. It certainly had no business there. 


It isonly justice to notice at once the very neat and cheap editions of ‘* Dickson on the 
Psalms” (by Dow, Glasgow ), of Mr. Wilbertorce’s “* Practical Christianity” (by Fisher and 
Jackson ), and of the commencement of Mrs. H. More’s Works (by the same booksellers). 

The Oxford Memorials go on with their usual spirit and beauty. 


In the next number, a large extract will be given from the last note to the Bishop of 
London's two Sermons on Establishments, in which the state of things under the voluntary 
system in America is fully and irresistibly exposed, 





